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PREFACE 


This study is another in the series of inductive studies the pur- 
pose of which is to test and verify the doctrines of the orthodox 
theory of international trade. The study was undertaken because 
the French situation presents problems of special interest to the 
student of international trade: gold played a very important role 
in the monetary and banking system, and capital exports formed 
a large part of her international accounts. Not only this, but the 
question of the ultimate gain or loss from foreign investment pre- 
sents itself with special emphasis. The fact that France invested 
abroad so large a portion of her savings was a source of consider- 
able controversy in pre-war France. In recent years that general 
question has received considerable attention in England and the 
United States as weU. Some attempt is therefore made to evalu- 
ate the effect of her huge foreign investments upon the welfare of 
France. 

The years 1880 to 1913 were selected in order to avoid the con- 
fusion caused by the wars of 1870 and 1914 and the complications 
of bimetallism. 

The statistical material pertaining to the subject was found to 
be much poorer than had been expected. Where original data 
existed, there had been little attempt to compile, or to analyze, 
or to put into useful shape. Price series of the kind needed were 
lacking and had to be constructed; monetary and banking statis- 
tics, tho more plentiful, were in no sense adequate for all the years. 
Some of the source material is whoUy trustworthy; some is less 
accurate than it ought to be for an inductive study of this kind. 
It is hoped that the reader wiU bear in mind that the probable 
error in many of the estimates and statistical series is greater than 
would be found in studies of England, Canada, the United States, 
or for a later period in France; the conclusions, therefore, are to be 
accepted with greater caution. 

Tho the study is largely in the nature of a test of the theory of 
international trade, the analysis of pertinent statistics bearing 
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on the French foreign trade and monetary and banking practices 
will not be without interest for the student of French economic 
history. 

The study is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to a con- 
struction of a balance sheet of international accounts and to an 
analysis of the important items with the view of tracing the 
mechanism of adjustment. Part II deals first with the French 
monetary and banking movements in their relation to the move- 
ments of commodities and of capital exports. Following this the 
terms of trade at which France exchanged her exports for her im- 
ports are considered. Finally an attempt is made to evaluate the 
efiects of French capital exports on the well-being of France. 

I am glad to express my thanks to Professor F. W. Taussig, 
under whose direction this study was carried on, for most helpful 
criticism and advice. I am indebted also to my colleague, Profes- 
sor M. M. Bober, and to Dr. L. B. Currie of Harvard University 
for their careful reading of the manuscript and for many sugges- 
tions. My discussions with Dr. A. G. Silverman of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research have been very helpful in clarifying 
certain aspects of the theory of international trade. 

Th^ Bureau of International Research of Harvard University 
and RadcMe College, thru its liberal grant of funds for research, 
made it possible to gather information from French sources which 
would otherwise have been unavailable. To the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Economic Research I am indebted for financial assist- 
ance in the final preparation of the manuscript. 

My wife has given me invaluable aid at every stage of the work. 

H. D. W. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
November, 1932 
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THE FRENCH 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTS 




CHAPTER I 


IKTRODUCnON 

The theory of international trade has at no time remained undis- 
puted. Altho its tenets have been for more than a century widely 
accepted both in England and in the United States, critidsm has 
always been directed towards one or other of its aspects. Before 
the war it came chiefly from the Continent, where there existed 
neither great interest in nor thoro imderstanding of the orthodox 
theory. The contemporar}^ attack, stimulated in large part by in- 
terest in problems arising from the war, — reparations, dislocated 
exchanges, heightened tariff schedules, shifts in international 
trade, huge foreign investments, — conies from economists well 
schooled in the classical doctrine and thoroly versed in its 
tenets. The effect of the concentrated critidsm, espedally as re- 
gards that part of the theory which purports to explain the 
mechanism of adjustment, has been to render dubious an explana- 
tion which only a generation ago was regarded as impregnable. 

Just how the mechanism of adjustment fimctions is a matter of 
no s m all importance. Upon a correct explanation rests in large 
part the establishment of a wise policy with regard to interna- 
tional gold flows, reparations payments, tariff schedules, control 
of central bank discount rates, and — what is of increasing mo- 
ment — capital exports. The absence of any settled and sus- 
tained policy in these important economic matters has in part 
been caused by uncertainty as to the manner in which inter- 
national accoxmts are adjusted. A theory that correctly explains 
the mechanism of the exchange of goods and services between 
countries, the factors that influence the terms at which those ex- 
changes are made, and the effects of international loans on the 
borrowing and lending countries will go a long way toward bring- 
ing about some measure of intelligent control of international 
trade and finance. 

Such a theory can scarcely be arrived at thru deductive reason- 
ing alone; it needs the support of verification. As Professor 
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Taussig has said, “Until we test and verify the hypothesis, we 
have no theory of international trade; we have no more than 
prolegomena to a theory.” Inductive studies of certain aspects 
of the international trade of the United States, Argentina, Can- 
ada, China, Great Britain, and Germany have already been made. 
The present study of the international accounts of France at- 
tempts to supply another link in the verification or confutation 
of the theory. 

Before proceeding to the detailed narrative and analysis of the 
French situation it is necessary to make a preliminary statement 
of the theory and of the apparent or real conflicts in it. We shall 
devote no time to tracing the historical development of the theory 
of mtemational trade from its crude beginnings in the seven- 
teenth century to its carefully refined formulation in the twenti- 
eth. • It has been admirably traced by Professor Angell.^ To re- 
view that development here can serve no useful purpose; the 
crudities which encumbered the theory at its various stages of 
development, and the refinements and corrections contributed by 
Thornton, Ricardo, Mill, Goschen, Caimes, Edgeworth, Marshall, 
Bastable, and others, are of considerable interest in the history of 
economic thought; but for our purpose we need to restate only 
that formulation of the theory of international trade which has 
been most carefully worked out. There is little to be gained by 
tilting at the windmills of the weU recognized errors and omissions 
of the earlier explanations. 

For the statement of this, the neo-classical formulation, we 
draw chiefly on Professor Taussig^s recent book International 
Trade, ^ an exposition of the orthodox theory, amplified, refined, 
and carefully modified to meet modem monetary and banking 
practice. The theory purports to explain (a) what causes some 
goods rather than others to be imported or exported, (b) the terms 
under which the exchanges take place and the factors which in- 
fluence those, terms, and (c) the mechanism of adjustment of in- 
ternational accounts. It is with the last part of the theory, the 
mechanism of adjustment, that we are here primarily concerned. 

* J. W. Angell, The Theory "bf Intemational Prices (Cambridge, 1926). 

2 New York, 1927. 
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The neoclassical explanation of the sequence of forces correct- 
ing a disturbed equilibrium in a country on a gold standard is as 
follows; 

(i) A sustained increase on the debit side of the international 
accounts (caused by an increase in imports, or increased lending, 
or pa3mient of indemnities, or tourist espenditures abroad, etc.) 
operates to increase the demand for foreign bills needed for re- 
mittance abroad. The increase in the demand for exchange causes 
the price of exchange to rise. The rise will continue xmtil the gold 
export point is reached unless checked by an adequate increase in 
the supply induced by the rising price of exchange. The increased 
supply would be induced by the heightened rate if one or more of 
the following situations resulted: 

(a) An increased excess of merchandise exports resulting from 
the lowered price of exchange to foreign importers and an in- 
creased price to domestic importers; that is, exports become less 
expensive in terms of foreign currency and imports more expen- 
sive in terms of domestic currency, tho no change in price occurs 
in terms of the exporting countries’ currencies. 

(i>) An increased expenditure by foreigners on services ren- 
dered by the home country, and decreased expenditure by that 
country on foreign services. This occurs, as in the case of mer- 
chandise exports, because with the lowered exchange rates ser- 
vices in the home country cost less in terms of foreign currency, 
while foreign services are more expensive in terms of the home 
country’s currency. 

(c) An increase in long-term investments in the home country 
by foreigners, the increase occurring because of the dightly 
lowered cost of securities in terms of foreign exchange. For 
the same reason foreign securities become slightly higher in 
price to the home country (in which the price of exchange is 
rising), and therefore the rate of lending or investing abroad is 
reduced. 

(d) Speculative sales of exchange by exchange dealers or banks 
against their foreign balances in anticipation of a reverse move- 
ment in the near future. These foreign balances may be per- 
mitted to dedine until the other half of the speculative transac- 
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tion — the purchase of bills — is completed, or they may be 
maintained by short-term foreign borrowing. 

Situations (6) and (c) as possible sources of an increase in the 
supply of exchange are generally recognized to be negligible. The 
demand for foreign services and long-term investments ^ is not 
sufBdently elastic to be much affected by a rise or fall of one per 
cent or so in price.^ With regard to {a) there is no such unanimity 
of opinion. By some writers it is held to be important, perhaps 
sufficient in itself to prevent the exchange rate from rising to the 
gold export point. By others it is held that the increase in the 
supply of bills is usually too small to accomplish this result.^ The 
second check — speculative transactions — may, and doubtless 
does, help to correct minor disequilibrixim. Obviously, however, 
speculative sales will hardly be imdertaken unless there is an ex- 
pectation of a not too distmt increase in the supply of exchange. 
If undertaken, the completion of the transaction — the purchase 
of the bills — will again cause the rates to rise, unless in the in- 
terim something has happened to create an increased supply of 
exchange. Nothing, however, aside from accidental factors, fac- 
tors in no way connected with the newly created disequflibrium in 
the balance of psiyments, does occur; therefore the rise in ex- 
change rates will be checked only temporarily. 

When the movement of exchange rates fails to cause a relative 
increase in the supply of exchange by increasing (relatively) ex- 
ports or the import of capital (long-term investments), the sus- 
tained increased demand for bills cannot be satisfied, and the 
exchange rate must rise to the gold export point. 

( 2 ) It then becomes profitable for bankers to export gold to 
provide the needed supply of bills. TMs gold usually comes from 
bank reserves. When the amoimt of gold in circulation is to a 

^ The distinction made in this connection between short- and long-term invest- 
ments b important. It b based solely on the intent of the investor, and not on the 
kind of security or commercial paper purchased or sold. If foreign securities are 
sold with the intent of buying them back when the rate of exchange drops, the 
transaction b in reality a short-time investment and faUs into the category of ^ecu- 
lative sales considered imder (c). 

* It b to be borne in mind that we are speaking here solely of exchange between 
countries on a gold standard. 

» The matter will be considered in some detail in Chapter 7. 
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large extent controllable by banks — as, for example, in the 
United States, where gold certificates, rather than gold coins, 
circulate — the gold may actually come from hand-to-hand cir- 
culation rather than bank reserves. That is, the gold may be 
taken from the stodc of gold in the treasury which is not counted 
as reserves.^ In such case the sensitivity of the banking system 
to specie movements is lessened. When, however, the gold in cir- 
culation is in the form of coin, the gold cannot be withdrawn 
from circulation without causing an equivalent reduction in the 
gold reserves.^ 

(3) The reduction of gold reserves in the gold exporting coun- 
try and the increase of reserves in the gold receiving coxmtry lead 
to a relative expansion of loans (deposits) in the gold receiving 
country and cause discount rates to rise relatively in the gold 
losing country. The change in relative discount rates may not 
occur at once. Each bank tries to increase its earning assets 
(loans) as much as feasible, and an increase of reserves makes the 
increases possible. If business in the gold receiving country is 
buoyant, with entrepreneurs eager to borrow, the loans will be 
expanded as soon as reserves are augmented, and the increase in 
gold reserves will serve to postpone or to check rising discount 
rates. If, on the other hand, the period is one of depression, of 
business pessimism, the banks may be imwilling to expand their 
portfolios, notwithstanding increasing reserves, because of the 
adoption of a more cautious lending policy. Or they may be unable 
to expand their loans even tho equipped and eager to do so because 
desirable borrowers may at such a time be disinclined to increase 
their borrowing. The rising reserve ratio, bringing with it de- 
clining bank profits, will in time cause banks to adopt a more 
liberal lending policy and they will tempt increased borrowing by 
lowering the discount rates. A year or even more may elapse 
before the increased reserves in the gold receiving country result 

^ This is possible because the people normally have no preference, and the banks 
can therefore replace at will gold certificates with other forms of paper currency. 

* Gold coin circulates either because the people have a preference for gold coin, 
or because paper currency in small denominations is not available. In either cir- 
cumstance the banks are normally unable to substitute paper currency for gold 
coins. 
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in increased demand liabilities. In the gold losing coimtry the 
opposite tendency is in effect; a rise in discount rates occurs in 
order that the reserve ratio may be prevented from reaching a 
level considered dangerously low. The rise in discount rates may 
not occur at once. Gold reserves may be so high as to permit a 
considerable decline without approaching the danger point, or 
business activity may be on the decline and deposit liabilities de- 
creasing at a rate fast enough to offset the loss in gold reserves. 
In the gold losing country as in the gold receiving coimtry a long 
period may thus elapse before the increased or decreased gold 
reserves would affect discount rates or the volume of bank loans. 

The cyclical movement of business activity is obviously an im- 
portant factor in retarding or hastening the influence of increased 
gold reserves on bank loans, but it is not the only factor. The 
nature of the banking system and the tenor of economic life are 
other elements which cause differences in the sensitivity of bank 
deposits to bank reserves. In countries where, as in England, de- 
posit banking is an all-important part of the banking and mone- 
tary system, the reaction of deposits and discount rates to gold 
flows will be more rapid and more dominating than in a country 
such as pre-war France, where deposit banking was relatively in 
its infancy. Notwithstanding the varying degrees of sensitivity 
of banking systems to bank reserves and the modifying effects of 
the cyclical movements of business activity, a sustained flow of 
gold out of the country eventually calls forth a rise in discoimt 
rates in the gold losing country, and a fall (relatively) in the gold 
receiving countries. 

(4) The rising discount rate in the gold losing country tends to 
attract short-term funds from abroad and to discourage their out- 
ward movement. The unfavorable position of exchange (in the 
gold losing coimtry) serves to enhance the attraction of short- 
term funds from abroad, since it increases the possibility of gain to 
the lenders of such funds from movements of exchange rates. The 
effect is to check the loss of gold.^ The rise in discount rates also 

^ It may even reverse the flow if the difference in discount rates becomes great 
enough to offset the probable loss that results, in the case of a reverse flow, from 
the movement of exchange rates. The flow tends to be self-discouraging because of 
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tends to reduce the price of fixed income yielding securities and to 
make more attractive to foreign operators their purchase for 
speculative purposes. These movements of short-term funds to 
the gold losing country serve to Check the outflow of gold and 
may cause it to cease entirely. But they are essentially no more 
than short-term movements and serve merely to postpone the out- 
flow. If — to repeat what was said above regarding speculative 
exchange dealings — during the postponement new forces were 
introduced which would cause the supply of bills in the gold losing 
country to increase, the short-time funds could flow back to their 
place of origin without the aid of gold movements. The equili- 
brium would thus have been restored without the movement of 
much gpld or without any change in sectional price levels. This 
accidental correction of equilibrium doubtless does frequently 
happen. But the factor establishing the equilibrium in such case 
is not part of the mechanism; it has not been called into being by 
the previous disequilibrium, and is therefore no link in the causal 
sequence. The situation would be that of two independent forces 
negating each other. One circumstance supplies bills of exchange 
and the other creates a demand for them, so that the original 
equilibrium in the balance of payments is not disturbed, or if dis- 
turbed by one of the forces, is subsequently restored by the opera- 
tion of the other. Needless to point out, when this happens, no 
mechanism of adjustment is brought into play. Only those inde- 
pendent changes that do not offset each other call for a means of 
adjusting the resulting disequilibrium. Short-time movements in 
funds or speculation in exchange can only postpone the operation 
of adjustment of such disequilibrium; they do not constitute a 
means of adjustment. 

(5) If the basic disequilibrium is not small enough to be cor- 
rected by the increased supply of biUs provided exclusively from 

the probability of loss from movements of exchange rates. Just as an unfavorable 
exchange rate (unfavorable to the gold losing country) makes likely a gain from ex- 
change to lenders of short-term funds to the gold losing country, so does a favorable 
rate (i.e. exchange at the gold import point in the country where discount rates are 
rising) make likely a loss (from the movement of exchanges) to the foreign lenders of 
short-time funds. The probable gain or loss in both cases occurs, of course^ when the 
short-time funds are subsequently withdrawn. 
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shipments of gold, the efflux of gold continues imtil the volume of 
credit in either or both countries is affected. After a lapse of a 
short or a long time, as pointed out above, bank demand deposits 
expand in the gold receiving coimtry because of the augmented 
reserves, and decline in the gold losing country because of declin- 
ing reserves. 

(6) Expansion in the gold receiving country (relative to the 
gold losing country) is accompanied by rising prices and incomes. 
Goods produced for domestic consumption and for export in- 
crease in price and the volume of exports tends to decline. The 
relative decline in the price of imports stimulates their increase. 
In the gold losing country, on the other hand, prices and incomes 
are falling. Their exports consequently increase and their im- 
ports decline in quantity until the value of the exports is so much 
greater than the value of the imports as to supply the additional 
biUs of exchange necessary to establish equilibrium in the balance 
of payments. 

Such, in brief outline, is the neo-classical explanation of the 
mechanism of adjustment for international accounts. The criti- 
cism to which this explanation is being subjected is based pri- 
marily on the ground that the theory does not conform to the 
facts. It is claimed that the role ascribed to gold flows is much too 
important; that specie movements between countries on a gold 
standard are compensatory in nature; that they serve to help 
establish equilibrium only in so far as they directly increase the 
supply of exchange; and that sectional price levels are insensitive 
to gold flows, such changes as do occur being the cause, not the 
result, of specie movements. Some writers go so far as to deny the 
existence of any automatic or self-regulating mechanism, and 
claim that equilibrium in the international accounts is achieved 
either accidentally or thru positive steps taken by the govern- 
ment to modify exchange rates, gold flows, and trade. 

Inductive studies are, of course, the one means of ascertaining 
whether or not the theory conforms to the facts. The results 
of such studies, however, have not been conclusive. Professor 
Viner in his study of Canada^ believes that the evidence 

* J. Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness (Cambridge, 1924). 
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supplied by the pertinent statistical data of Canada’s inter- 
national trade and credit and price movements verifies the classi- 
cal doctrine. He found that the heavy increase in Canadian for- 
eign borrowing after 1900 was accompanied by a shift in Canada’s 
trade balance from an excess of exports to a marked excess of im- 
ports. The movements of specie, bank reserves, bank liabilities, 
and sectional price levels were, he believes, wholly in accord with 
the classical reasoning. The increased borrowings had led in 
Canada to a drop in exchange rates to the gold import point. The 
ensuing influx of gold went to increase Canadian bank reserves, 
and credit expansion occurred on a scale that would hardly have 
been possible had the gold reserves not been augmented by the 
new supply. The price of Canadian exports rose more rapidly 
than the price of imported goods (tho not so rapidly as the price of 
domestic goods not entering into international trade). Finally, 
imports increased more rapidly than exports until the excess of 
imports was large enough to reestablish equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments. 

Certain of the conclusions which Professor Viner draws from 
his study of the Canadian balance of payments are challenged by 
Professors Angell and Carr. Angell believes that Viner’s data 
‘‘warrant the inference — despite the opposite conclusion which 
he himself draws — that the classical theory is erroneous with 
respect to the role of gold flows, under modem conditions. The 
correction of the maladjustment in trade produced by loans did 
not come from the effects of the gold flows, or of the changes in the 
outside bank balances. It came from the effects of the original 
(and prior) increase in Canadian bank deposits.” ^ 

The objection on the score of chronological sequence is, how- 
ever, not serious. Tme, Professor Viner’s findings differ from the 
orthodox explanation in that credit expansion instead of following 
the increases in bank reserves appears to have preceded them. 
But the difference in chronological sequence need not, as Professor 
Taussig has pointed out, be held as inconsistent with the ortho- 
dox reasoning, because Canadian banks regarded their newly 
acquired claims on foreign specie as equivalent to an increase in 

^ J. W. Angell, op. dt., p, 174. 
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their reserves.^ Instead of drawing on their foreign balances 
(created by the loans) and thus increasing their gold reserves, 
they loaned a good part of the fimds in the New York call market 
and kept the remainder largely in New York banks. Eoth the 
funds loaned on call and those in the New York banks they re- 
garded as secondary reserves. They could draw at will on these 
reserves and thus augment the gold reserves in their own vaults; 
but they did so only after increasing their domestic demand liabili- 
ties, Canadian banks presiunably would not have increased their 
demand liabilities if their secondary reserves had been inadequate. 
Thus the fact that specie movements into Canadian vaults fol- 
lowed rather than preceded credit expansion hardly constitutes an 
inconsistency with the orthodox explanation; it represents merely 
a modification arising from modem banking practice. The 
significant thing is that the expansion in Canada could not have 
been so large had the secondary reserves not been augmented by 
the loans. The credit expansion within Canada from 1909 to 
1913 proceeded at so rapid a rate as to cause the ratio of combined 
cash and outside reserves to decline impressively. The marked 
decline in the ratio of reserves from 1909 to 1913 would seem to 
indicate that credit was being extended to the utmost. If so, the 
orthodox analysis would seem, for those years at least, to be 
substantiated. 

Professor Carres criticism appears to be no more serious than 
Angell’s.2 Carr fails to find in Viner’s statistical data any verifica- 
tion of the classical sequence in the mechanism of adjustment. 
The rise in Canadian prices relative to world prices, Carr main- 
tains, preceded increases in capital imports and increases in bank 
deposits, and could not, therefore, have been initiated by credit 
expansion based on increased reserves. Had this actually been 
the case, then price movements could not have been caused by the 
expansion of credit brought about by capital imports. It were 
well to note, however, that the lags in question are not very clearly 

^ See Taussig, op, cit., Chap. 19, for a detailed discussion of the relation of gold 
flow to e:q}ansioa in Canada. 

* R. M. Carr, The Role of Price in the International Trade Mechanism, Quar. 
Jour, of Econ., August, 1931. 
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defined.^ They must be interpreted with caution, particularly 
since the price curve used in the time comparison represents the 
difference between Canadian prices and world prices, both of 
which were moving in the same direction. 

But even if we grant the existence of a lag, Carr’s conclusion 
about Viner’s findings can hardly be so destructive to the classical 
theory as Carr believes. It is quite true that capital imports may 
be stimulated by a rise in domestic prices, but in evaluating the 
role of gold flows the important thing is not always, as has been 
pointed out above, the order of sequence; what signifies is whether 
or not the additional gold reserves accompanying the capital im- 
ports were essential to the sustained rise in prices. As Professor 
Taussig writes with regard to a borrowing country that is expand- 
ing, — a situation similar to that of Canada from 1900 to 1913, — 
“During the years of the upswing period, the import of specie into 
a borrowing country may seem to be due at each several date to 
the higher prices and the higher money rates to follow these, not 
precede them. But these higher prices could not be maintained, 
much less could move still higher, unless the flow of specie came 
to the rescue, so to speak. And it could not be a supporting factor 
for the persisting expansion unless there were some other force at 
work, such as an international loan.” ^ 

Nor can Carr’s interpretation of the spread between Canadian 
and world prices be considered damaging to the classical theory. 
He states: “Instead of finding that the foreign borrowing inflated 
prices and thereby automatically set in motion a chain of se- 
quences tending to establish an equilibrium in international 
prices, one finds that the rise in prices stimulated borrowing and 
that international prices were farther from equilibrium at the end 
of the period than at any time during it.” ^ The larger spread 

^ For illustration, Carr accepts Angelins claim that the balance of trade has 
characteristic tendency to a lag of about a year ” behind the movements in depotits. 
Examination of the data shows that if any such tendency is present, it certainly is 
not marked. In seven of the twelve years both movements are in the same direction, 
and in two of the remaining years, tho the direction is not the same, there is hardly 
enough amplitude in either movement to make the lag significant. It is only in 1907, 
jQio, and ipi2 that there is a definite lag. 

2 Op, cit., p. 209. 


* Op. cit., p. 719. 
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which Carr finds at the end as compared with the beginning of the 
borrowing period is not an indication that international prices ^ 
*^were further from equilibrium.” Indeed, in the case of a coun- 
try whose rate of foreign borrowing is increasing a growing spread 
may be indicative not of growing disequilibrium, but of approach- 
ing equilibrium. Equilibrium is not to be confused with equality? 
Disequilibrium between price structures (of countries on a gold 
standard) exists only when major gold flows are occurring. In the 
case of Canada net gold imports in 1913 were smaller than in 
several prior years, indicating the possibility that disequilibrium 
was less, not greater, than in previous years. They were not so 
small as at the beginning of the period, but in view of the fact that 
the volume of borrowing had been increasing greatly there is no 

1 I presume Carr means by the term ^‘international prices” the relation of the 
Canadian price structures to the price structures of other countries. 

* The term equilibrium as applied to the relationship between the price structures 
of two or more countries on the gold standard has never been clearly defined. Tho 
the word is constantly used, writers are not always agreed as to its meaning, nor al- 
ways consistent in their own usage. I employ the term here to describe such a rela- 
tionship between the price structures of two or more countries as gives rise to no 
major gold flows. This appears to be the meaning of the term as used by Ricardo, 
perhaps the first economist of importance to employ the word in this connection 
(see Principles of Political Economy, Chap. VII), and many others. It is true that 
gold movements may arise from causes other than a disturbed equilibrixun in the 
price relationship, but when this occurs, the flow of gold serves to modify an existing 
relationship. Therefore it may logically be held that the mere existence of net gold 
movements of any significant size indicates a state of disequilibrium, and a cessa- 
tion of gold flows a state of equilibrium. A reduction in gold flows would thus be a 
sign of approaching equilibrium, the correction of disequilibrium being in progress 
either because the disturbing force is diminishing or because the corrective force is 
becoming more potent. 

The refusal of certain economists to regard gold flows as an indication of dis- 
equilibrium between price structures is puzzling in the absence of any clear state- 
ment on their part as to the meaning they give the term. Unwillingness to accept 
gold flows as an indication of disequilibrium in international accounts is even more 
strange, for in this connection the term equilibrium is not vague. It has been clearly 
defined as existing only in the absence of net gold movements (see, for example, J. S. 
Mill, Bk. m, Chap. 21), and has been so used by most writers. There may be 
grounds for desiring that the definition of equilibrium in international accounts be 
changed because the word has connotations which are too complex to permit 
its use in any such simple manner, but unless the definition is changed, it is 
illogical to deny that gold flows are an indication of disequilibrium in international 
accounts. 
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reason why they should have been, for an increase in the rate of 
borrowing tends to counteract the approach to equilibrium in- 
duced by previous gold flows,^ 

The criticism of Professors AngeU and Carr serves to emphasize 
the variations possible in the sequence of changes in the adjust- 
ment process, but it does not eliminate gold flows as an essential 
link in that sequence. Whether capital imports in the Canadian 
instance were stimulated by rising Canadian prices, and whether 
they occurred before, after, or concomitantly with the expansion 
of Canadian deposits is of interest, but does not touch the essen- 
tial question to which Viner was seeking the answer. 

Professor Taussig’s inductive study of the international trade 
of Great Britain between the years 1880 and 1913 also appears to 
support the neo-classical analysis, but here again the evidence is 
not conclusive.^ Professor Taussig found that the merchandise 
balances moved in accordance with the major fluctuations in capi- 
tal exports, and that they did so without the lag observed in the 
Canadian instance. The net movements of capital in and out of 
Great Britain were effected quickly thru merchandise movements. 
Import and export prices were, on the whole, such as the classical 
reasoning would presuppose: the increase in capital exports was 
accompanied by a rise in the price of imports relative to exports. 
Somewhat diSerent results in the matter of Great Britain’s price 

‘ Carr finds ako “embarrassing to the classical analysis” the “fact that accord- 
ing to Viner’s estimates all but 1.6 per cent of the capital imports (for the period as a 
whole) was absorbed by commodities and services.” i.6 per cent is much too small 
an amount, Carr holds, to have provided Canada with the increase in purchasing 
power requisite for carrying on a growing domestic trade at the sustained higher 
price level. It is easy to dispose of this criticism, resting as it does on an error in the 
interpretation of Vinerk data. In attempting to account for the increase in Canadak 
purchasing power, Carr quite overlooks the 120 millions of net specie imports which 
are included with merchandise under the head of commodity balance (90 millions 
unrecorded and 30 millions recorded). This amount of specie, on the basis of the 
approximate roper cent reserve ratio then prevailing in Canada, could have sus- 
tained an expansion of purchasing power of over i billion dollars. The importance 
of this billion may be judged from the fact that the total demand liabilities in 
Canada rose by no more than 800 millions, i.e. from 340 millions in 1900 to 1.14 bil- 
lions in 1913. Thus instead of “embarrassing” the classical analysis, \^erk data 
on this point offer a bit of supporting evidence. 

* F. W. Taussig, op. cit., Chaps. 20-21. 
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movements were obtained by Dr. Silverman. On the basis of a 
monthly price series which he constructed especially for his study, 
he found evidence that for most of the period 1880 to 1913 there 
was an inverse correlation between the annual variations in the 
net barter terms of trade (import prices divided by esport prices) 
and capital exports; that is, the net barter terms of trade became 
more, not less, favorable as capital exports increased.^ These re- 
sxilts, however, are not strictly comparable with those of Professor 
Taussig, who was concerned with trends rather than with annual 
variations. A comparison of trends shows greater similarity. The 
trend obtained by Dr. Silverman displays a less marked down- 
ward movement from 1880 to 1900, but the direction is the same. 
Nevertheless, the results yielded by Dr. Silverman ^s careful in- 
vestigation of the monthly movements of import and export 
prices must incline us to question the weight of the evidence sup- 
pUed in Taussig^s study of the British instance. 

The evidence in Professor Taussig’s study of the international 
trade of the United States during post-war years is puzzling, and 
serves neither as verification nor as refutation of the classical 
doctrine.^ The net capital exports during those years and the 
merchandise balance of trade moved closely together, but appar- 
ently the relationship was maintained quite without the specie- 
flow -price mechanism. The large gold movements of that period 
did not affect the price level; as Professor Taussig points out, the 
monetary system was very insensitive to specie movements. How 
explain, then, the rapid adjustment of the balance of payments? 
How account for the remarkably dose correlation between capital 
and merchandise movements notwithstanding abrupt changes in 
the prindpal items of the international account? 

Professor Taussig holds the adjustment to have been acci- 
dental, that “things just happened so. . . . From the movements 
of gold, prices, and merchandise . , , one can make out nothing 
in the nature of an ordered sequence, of conformity to rule or to 
reason.” Professor Angell, after examining the data, came to 

^ A. G. Silvennan, Some International Trade Factors for Great Britain, The 
Review of Economic Statistics, August, 1931. 

3 F. W. Taussig, op. dt, Chap. 25. 
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much the same conclusion.^ The movements of capital and of 
goods were largely independent of each other. They were ^'di- 
rectly or indirectly the common results of a common antecedent 
condition, the fluctuating state of economic affairs in Europe. . . . 
Neither item had to adapt itself to the other’s fluctuations, for the 
two sets of fluctuations were roughly coincident and compensat- 
ing by their very origin.” Angell concludes that this explanation 
“is intellectually rather unsatisfactory. . . . But it is apparently 
the only way of accounting for the almost total absence of a dis- 
cernible connection between the movements of the net balance of 
payments and the movements of internal credit and prices; and 
for the absence of any clear lag or precedence between the changes 
in the net capital items and net commodity items of the balance 
itself.” 

Notwithstanding the agreement of two eminent authorities, it 
is difficult to attribute such synchronization of independent move- 
ments over so long a period to “accident.” It is expected, to be 
sure, that the economic conditions which give rise to increased 
foreign borrowing will also stimulate trade. But is there any rea- 
son why the amplitude of the two movements should be so nearly 
the same? So close a relationship suggests something more than 
accident; it strongly suggests a causal sequence. Is the causal 
factor to be found perhaps in the changes of demand schedules in 
both the borrowing and the lending countries, changes which in- 
evitably accompany movements of capital? Is this shift in de- 
mand schedules the important instrument of adjustment? If it is, 
then the neo-classical sequence, which was found to be absent in 
the case of the United States and also perhaps of Canada, may not 
be essential to the adjustment of disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments. The rapidity also with which the adjustment was 
found to have taken place in the instance of Great Britain and 
the United States might be readily explained if changes in 
demand schedules were the effective mechanism. 

The mechanism, perhaps best termed the changes-in-demand- 
schedules mechanism, may be presumed to operate in the foUow- 

^ J. W. Angell, Equilibrium in International Trade: Tlie United States I9i9“26, 
Quar. Jour, of Econ., May, 1928. 
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ing manner. The transfer of funds out of the lending country 
causes the demand schedules for all commodities to shift to the 
left (in varying degrees, depending upon what has been called 
“flexibility of demand as distinct from elasticity of demand, i.e. 
changes in demand induced by changes in income y not in prices). 
Imported commodities feel the effects of the change in demand, 
and imports decline. A reduction in the amount of goods pur- 
chased from the borrowing coimtry accounts for part of the 
decrease in imports; that is, the borrowing country's exports to 
the lending country decline. The converse occurs in the borrow- 
ing country. There the newly acquired purchasing power causes 
demand schedules to move to the right. Imports into this loan 
receiving country increase as a result of the general increase in 
demand schedules. Some of the increase in imports is purchased 
in the lending country, thereby increasing its (the lending coun- 
try’s) exports. The new situation in the lending country is a de- 
cline in imports and an increase in exports; in the borrowing 
coimtry an increase in imports and a decrease in exports. The 
lending country will develop an excess of exports and the borrow- 
ing country an excess of imports, all of which can occur without the 
agency of the classical specie-flow-price sequence. 

Adjustment of the balance of payments partly thru this means 
was first suggested by Bastable, tho it received only his passing 
notice. In 1S89 he wrote, “The inhabitants of the former coun- 
try [a creditor country which had claims on the debtor country] 
having larger money incomes will purchase more at the same price 
and then bring about the necessary excess of imports over ex- 
ports.” ^ Notwithstanding the italics, and his familiarity with 
Nicholson’s views, in his Theory of International Trade ^ he 
made, curiously enough, no mention of the point.^ Writing a few 
years after Bastable’s article was published, but before the third 
and fourth edition of his (Bastable’s) International Trade, Nichol- 
son gave the matter more notice. In a discussion of the way in 

^ On Some Applications of the Theory of International Trade, Quar. Jour, of 
Econ., October, 1889, p, 16. 

* Published before the second and subsequent editions of his book. 

* See Bastable’s 4th edition, Appendiz C. 
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which the pa3rment of a tribute takes the form of goods, he wrote: 
“There will be partly a lessened demand for imports and partly 
an excess of home commodities available for exports. At the 
same time the receiving country — when money is sent to it — 
will have so much more to spend and can take more imports and 
also consume things formerly exported. In this way an excess of 
exports from the paying country equivalent to the tribute can be 
brought about without any change in general prices.” ^ 

Altho stated so clearly, the idea was apparently lost sight of for 
over twenty years. It was not mentioned again until 1918 in a 
paper by Professor Taussig,^ who held that a loan would increase 
the demand schedules in the borrowing country but would cause 
imports to increase only a little because part of the funds bor- 
rowed would be spent at home on domestic goods and services; 
and that in any event changes in price levels consequent upon the 
gold flows supplied the only visible mechanism whereby the ex- 
port excess would exactly equal the borrowings. Professor Wick- 
sell in an answering paper stated very briefly that even if the 
funds were spent at home, the effect would be the same as tho 
they were spent abroad, since the increased demand for domestic 
goods would leave fewer goods available for export.® Professor 
Viner, reviewing the discussion, stated his agreement with Taus- 
sig. He went on to show that “In the absence of special circum- 
stances, such as the requirement that the proceeds of the loan be 
immediately used in making purchases in the lending country, 
and in the absence of price changes, there is no reason why bor- 
rowing abroad should disturb the proportions in which the total 
purchasing power in the borrowing country, including that de- 
rived from the loan, is used in buying domestic and foreign com- 
modities. Without a disturbance in these proportions the loan 
cannot whoUy enter in the form of commodities.” ^ 

^ J. S. Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, Vol. II, Bk. Ill, Sec. 14, 
p, 290. 

* International Trade and Depreciated Paper, Quar. Jour, of Econ., Vol. 31, 
P- 39 - 

• K. Wicksell, International Freights and Prices, Quar. Jour, of Econ., 1918, 
Vol. 32, p. 404. 

^ J. Viner, Canada's Balance of International Indebtedness, pp. 203 ff. 
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It appears to me that Professor Vmer's conclusions on this point 
are not valid. There is every reason to believe, on the contrary, 
that borrowings abroad would disturb the proportions. Increased 
borrowings are to a country what a loan is to an individual. The 
additional purchasing power provided by the loan will not be allo- 
cated to all items in the budget in the proportions occurring in the 
original income. Indeed it would be surprising if it were, espe- 
cially if the fimds be borrowed for a specific purpose — the usual 
case in foreign borrowing. An illustration may serve to make the 
point clear. A foreign loan is made by Colombia for the con- 
struction of an electric railway. Most of the material needed for 
the construction must be purchased abroad. Suppose half the 
loan to be expended at home on labor and materials and half on 
imported material. According to the statement of Professor 
Viner such a division of expenditure would be expected to occur 
only if the country normally spent half its income on imports. 
Clearly that need not be so. There need be no close relationship 
between the proportion of a country’s income spent on imports 
and the proportion of a loan so expended. Using Professor Viner’s 
illustrative figures, it is quite reasonable to come to other con- 
clusions than those he draws. 

The example is of a country with the following economic pro- 
gram: 


Domestic production $ro, 000,000 

Exports 1,000,000 

Goods similar to exports consumed at home i, 000, 000 

Imports 1,000,000 


The country borrows abroad $1,000,000. According to Viner only 
10 per cent (the proportion of domestic expenditures on imports) 
of this sum will be spent on additional imports; i.e. the million 
dollar loan would result (because of the shift in demand schedules) 
in increased imports to the amount of $100,000 and decreased ex- 
ports to the amount of another $100,000, But there is much more 
likelihood that the money wiU be expended in a different propor- 
tion. The amount of the loan expended directly on imports might 
range from $100,000 to $800,000, depending entirely on the pur- 
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poses for which the loan was made and the pattern of the national 
economy; that expended on goods normally exported might in- 
crease from $100,000 to $500,000* In other words, there are no 
a priori grounds for expecting the division of expenditures to re- 
main the same with income increased by foreign borrowing. Just 
as an individual unconsciously readjusts the proportions of his 
total expenditures as the result of a loan, so does a country. The 
readjusted expenditures may bear more heavily on imported com- 
modities, or on domestic commodities normally exported, or on 
domestic services. 

Countries that borrow abroad are often predominantly agri- 
cultural. They usually borrow for the extension of public works, 
or for the expansion of industry. In either case large portions of 
the loan will be spent directly on imported equipment and ma- 
terial, even tho imports may constitute a small percentage of the 
total domestic expenditures. It is thus reasonable to expect a 
borrowing country to spend a rmich larger proportion of the loan 
directly on imports than that indicated by the ratio of domestic 
expenditures to imports. Moreover, when the lending country 
happens to be highly industrialized, a large proportion of the 
proceeds of the loan is likely to be spent directly in the lending 
coimtry. When a semi-industrialized coimtry — France, for in- 
stance — is the lender, direct export sales are less likely to occur. 
When, also, the borrowing is for the purpose of balancing budgets, 
or for funding short-time loans held within the country, the direct 
expenditure on imports will be much less. Nevertheless, because 
the borrowing country is often industrially undeveloped, and be- 
cause funds are very frequently raised for plant expansion, rail- 
road building, the purchase of military equipment, electrification 
programs, and so forth, the probability that a goodly portion of 
the loan will be immediately spent on imports is by no means a 
small one. 

It can hardly be denied that changes in demand schedules 
brought about by loans cause movements in imports and exports 
to take place (frequently to a significant extent) in the lending 
and the borrowing country. But can these changes in demand 
schedules xmaided bring about merchandise movements of suffi- 
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dent amplitude to correct the disequilibrium? This is a much more 
difficult question to answer. The claim advanced by Professor 
Taussig and concurred in by Professor Viner is that without price 
changes there is no visible mechanism to bring about equality be- 
tween capital exports and merchandise movements. It seems to 
me that this view may be questioned; equality between capital 
exports and merchandise movements may quite possibly be 
brought about by the changes in demand induced by movements 
of capital. The reasoning which suggests such a possibility is as 
follows: 

The purchasing power of the borrowing country is augmented, 
that of the lending country decreased, by at least the amoimt of 
the loan. The increase and decrease may be greater than the 
actual amount of the loan, for an increase of foreign balances will 
be regarded by banks in the borrowing country as equivalent to 
an increase in cash holdings and may consequently permit an ex- 
pansion of deposits in the domestic banking system in excess of 
the quantity of increased “reserves.” On the other hand, in the 
lending coimtry the transfer of deposits from domestic to foreign 
accoimt may be regarded as a weakening factor calling for the 
maintenance of a higher reserve ratio, and may cause a decline in 
deposits on domestic account in excess of the loan.^ The effect on 
merchandise movements is thus greater than it would be if the 
credit expansion and contraction could not exceed the actual gain 
or loss in gold. To illustrate, if lo per cent of the additional pur- 
chasing power resulting from the loan should be spent on imports, 
the increase in imports might equal not lo but 20 or more per 
cent of the amount of the loan. Similarly in the lending country 
if 10 per cent of the loss in domestic purchasing power impinges on 
imports, the decrease in imports might equal 20 or more per cent 
of the amount of the loan. Just as in the classical analysis a move- 
ment of gold would affect prices thru its expanding or contracting 
effect on credit, so the effect of a loan on demand schedules would 

^ A movement of gold may, of course, occur. When it does, the increase of cash 
reserves in the loan (and gold) receiving country (and the loss of gold in the lending 
country) permits increases in excess of the gold movement (and favors decreases in 
the gold losing countries). 
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be enhanced thru the expansion or contraction of demand de- 
posits.^ 

If the coimtry spends the entire loan on imports, and if these 
additional imports are all obtained from the lending coimtry, 
then, clearly, the loan is translated into merchandise movements 
without any specie-flow-price mechanism. Eut it is extremely un- 
likely that all the additional funds wiU^be spent on imports (un- 
less the conditions of the loan demand it) ; and it is even less likely 
that all the additional imports purchased will be obtained from 
the lending country. What actually will happen in any given 
situation depends entirely upon the importance of imports and 
of exports in the economy of both the lending and the borrow- 
ing countries; the economic conditions in the lending and the 
borrowing countries; and the nature of the goods produced, ex- 
ported, and imported in each country. Variations in any one of 
these conditions will change the proportion of the loan spent 
directly on imports from the lending coimtry. 

Obviously it is impossible to estimate the probable proportions 
in any given instance without knowing something about each of 
the conditions enumerated. Yet for the purpose of theoretical 
analysis we may proceed on the basis of a likely assumption. 

The following cx)nditions would be reasonable to presuppose: 
A portion of the loan will be spent by the borrowing country on 
the imports of several coimtries, including goods of the lending 
country; the remainder will be spent on domestic goods and serv- 
ices. In the lending country, as a result of the loss in purchasing 
power, there will occur a decline in imports — to the extent of a 
small proportion of the loan — and a decline in domestic pur- 
chases of domestic goods and services — to the extent of the re- 

^ Tho the establishment of an import balance in the borrowing country (and ex- 
port balance in the lending country) will be hastened by the possibility mentioned 
above with respect to the gain (and loss) of purchasing power via credit expansion 
(or contraction) in excess of the amount of the loan, it is clear that the gain in pur- 
chasing power in excess of the loan will decline rapidly as adjustment proceeds. It 
win disappear when adjustment is reached because in the borrowing country the in- 
crease in the foreign balance resulting from the loan has been employed to pay for 
the import excess. In the lending country the development of an export excess has 
transferred the balances owned by the foreign countries back to domestic owner- 
ship. 
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mainder of the loan. In such case, the capital movements will be 
equal to the merchandise movements if one further assumption — 
an important one — be made; namely, that in the borrowing 
country (as a result of the increased purchasing power) there be a 
rough equalization between the increase in the purchase of do- 
mestic goods and the decline in exports; and in the lending coim- 
try (as a residt of the loss in purchasing power) there be a rough 
equalization between the decline in domestic purchases and the 
increase in exports. This is equivalent to saying that (i) the 
borrowing country employs her total loan either on imports or on 
goods that otherwise would have been exported, and (2) the lend- 
ing country exports those domestic commodities it would have 
consumed had the loan not been made. 

The question is, can such an assumption reasonably be made? 
If it can, then we may conclude, first, that the specie-flow-price 
mechanism is sometimes unimportant as a means of adjustment 
in the balancing of international accounts, and, secondly, that 
changes in demand schedules caused by transfers of purchasing 
power may play a principal role in the adjustment. If it cannot, 
then changes in demand schedules constitute only one of two or 
more channels necessary to establish equilibrium; some other 
mechanism must play the important role in bringing about the 
equalization of capital and merchandise movements. Let us see, 
then, whether the foregoing assumption has any basis. 

What are the possible effects of changes in the volume of do- 
mestic expenditure (caused by transfer of purchasing power) on 
the exports of the lending and of the borrowing country? First 
as to the borrowing country. If the supply of domestic goods (and 
services) cannot be increased, then additional domestic purchases 
can come only from goods that would normally be exported, or — 
what amounts to the same thing — from the diversion of some of 
the factors of production from export goods into the production of 
goods for domestic consumption. But it is hardly reasonable to 
assume that the only means of increasing the supply of domestic 
goods and services is to reduce the amount available for export. 
Some increase in domestic production can take place. Excess 
plant capacity and slightly obsolete machinery may be utilized; 
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more land can be called into use; the supply of credit can be ex- 
panded; and the supply of labor except, perhaps, when near the 
peak of a boom period can be augmented.^ 

How much of an increase can take place depends upon the state 
of business activity at the time of borrowing. During a period of 
slackening business activity, or during the early period of recovery 
from a depression, the supply of domestic commodities and serv- 
ices can increase much more thEin during a period of rapid expan- 
sion. Since during a period of increased foreign borrowing a 
country is more likely to be passing thru an upward phase of busi- 
ness activity than thru any other phase of the cycle, the effect of 
increased domestic purchases is apt to be a significant curtailment 
of exports. The decrease in exports will be somewhat diminished 
by the rise in domestic prices consequent upon the increase in de- 
mand, because the rise itself will absorb part of the newly acquired 
purchasing power. The volume of goods available for export in 
the borrowing coimtry will thus in any case decline less in total 
value than the part of the loan spent at home.^ The relationship 
between the two, however, if not close, need not necessarily during 
a period of expansion be remote. 

In the lending country the relationship between curtailed do- 
mestic purchases and increased exports is likely to be even less 
close. A decline in the demand for domestic goods and services 
leaves more goods available for export, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that these additional export goods wiU be purchased 
by other countries; some part of the decrease in domestic demand 
will be felt by goods and services for which there is no foreign de- 
mand. Yet some increase in exports will doubtless occur without 
any change in prices being necessary to induce the increase, be- 

^ Even when in a given country the supply of certain commodities — e.g. agri- 
cultural crops — is fixed for several months at a time, there is some elasticity pro- 
vided by the possibility of increasing the rate of withdrawal from warehouses. 

® The increase in the demand for domestic goods and services consequent upon 
the increase in purchasing power cannot impinge solely on goods similar in kind to 
goods normally exported. Therefore an increase in the supply of certain goods can 
curtail the production of export goods only after sufficient time has elapsed to divert 
the factors of production from certain of the export industries to certain of the do- 
mestic industries. 
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cause the borrowing country is increasing its imports from the 
lending country (as has been pointed out), and because other 
foreign coimtries will also increase their imports as a result of the 
increased demand schedules in these countries. 

This last factor, — the increase in the lending coxmtry^s exports 
caused by increases in the total demand in other countries (the 
result, in turn, of their increased exports to the borrowing coun- 
try), — tho it has been scarcely mentioned in the literature of in- 
ternational trade,^ may warrant some attention as a contributory 
force in the development of an export surplus in the lending coun- 
try. The operation of this force is felt (in differing degrees) in all 
the coimtries that trade with the lending and the borrowing coun- 
tries. In those coimtries which experience an increase in exports 
to the loan receiving country, there occurs an increased demand 
either for domestic goods or for imports to fill the void left by the 
increase in exports. The new demand impinges in part on im- 
ports, some of which come from the lending country. Thus, thru 
the operation of this roundabout process, the lending country's 
exports are increased. A French loan to Russia will hence cause 
an increased Russian demand for British, German, and American 
products as well as French, and will subsequently increase the 
British, German, and American demand for French commodities 
among others. 

The tendency toward equilibrium effected directly by these 
changes in demand schedules may be either strengthened or weak- 
ened by the sectional price movements which accompany such 
changes. The changes would be brought about in this way. In 
the borrowing country the additional purchasing power impinges 
on both purely domestic goods and imports and exports, both 
actual and potential, and tends to cause the prices of aU three 
classes of goods to rise. The larger the proportion of the loan 
spent directly on domestic goods, the more wiU domestic prices 


^ The only writer who mentions this contributory channel of adjustment is 
Ohlin , who in a paper on the reparations problem gives it passing attention (see foot- 
note, p. 29). The paper also considers in some detail the effects of changes in de- 
mand schedules on international trade. Professor Ohlin appears to be a strong 
adherent of the changes-in-demand-schedules theory of adjustment. 
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be affected, and the less the price of imports will rise. In such 
case the relative rise in the price of domestic goods will accentuate 
and hasten the increase in imports and the decline in exports. 

If, however, the borrowing country expends the bulk of the 
loan on imports, the price of domestic goods will not rise (or rise 
much less), and exports wiU not be curtailed to the same extent 
(if at all) . Thus the larger the share of the loan spent on imports, 
the smaller the decline in exports. But the larger the portion 
spent on imports, the less is the adjustment — the creation of an 
import surplus — dependent upon the decline in exports (from the 
borrowing country). It is therefore apparent that price changes 
act as a retarding influence on the development of an import 
surplus when such influence is least effective — at a time when 
the surplus is already large as a result of the changes in the de- 
mand schedules. On the other hand, when the import surplus 
does not occur directly as a resiolt of the changes in the demand 
schedules, price changes hasten the development of the import 
surplus. They act as a supplementary force, which is potent in 
proportion with the need; the greater the need for the supple- 
mentary force, the more potent does it automatically become. 

In the lending coxmtry similar forces are at work. If the de- 
crease in purchasing power results in a greater drop in the demand 
for domestic goods than for imports, the prices of domestic goods 
— and therefore of exports — will tend to decline, thereby hasten- 
ing the creation of an export surplus. If the full force of the de- 
crease in purchasing power is directed towards imported com- 
modities, the price of export goods will not decline. The relative 
decline in the price of imports wiU then tend to check the growth 
of the export surplus needed for the correction of the disequi- 
librium in the international account. But — as in the case of the 
exportiag coimtry — the larger the drop in purchases of imports, 
the less does the adjustment depend upon the increase in exports, 
the export surplus being created by a drop in imports.^ 

^ No mention has been made of foreign changes in demand which operate to 
modify the price changes traced above. When speaking of the lending country's 
exports it was pointed out that the price of export commodities declines with the 
decline in the domestic demand for home goods. We disregarded at the time the 
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It is thus apparent that tho sectional price changes consequent 
upon shifts in demand may either favor or oppose the adjustment 
of disequilibrium, their effects are in the main of secondary im- 
portance; they operate in the direction of aiding adjustment when 
the process of adjustment is most in need of assistance, and oppose 
it when it is least in need of assistance. 

This brief analysis of the changes in imports and exports 
brought about by changes in demand schedules hardly serves to 
answer the question posited earlier. That question, it will be re- 
membered, was: can the assumption be reasonably made that 
transfers of purchasing power cause changes in demand schedules 
which in the borrowing country give rise to a rough equalization 
between the increase in the purchase of domestic goods and the 
decline in exports; and in the lending country between the decline 
in domestic purchases and the increase in exports? Our analysis 
suggests that there may well be some approach to such equaliza- 
tion. The assumption, it would seem, may therefore be made; 
but it remains, unless better supported, merely a reasonable 
assumption. If it operates at all, the medium of changes in de- 
mand as a corrective of disequilibrium has an effectiveness not 
possessed by the specie-flow-price mechanism. The latter causes 
exports from the lending country to increase because of the drop 
in the price of those exports, but it fails to produce an export ex- 
cess unless the elasticity of the foreign demand for the lending 
country’s goods is more than unity. The changes-in-demand 
mechanism causes exports to increase without a prior drop in 
prices being necessary. It can therefore more easily serve to de- 
velop an export surplus. 

But before venturing even a tentative evaluation of this appar- 

counteracting influence of an increase in the foreign demand for the lending coun- 
try's exports. 

If the increase in the foreign demand for the lending country’s exports is greater 
than the decline in its demand for its own goods, the price of its exports will tend 
to rise rather than fall. But whenever this situation occurs, the checking effect of 
the rise in price on exports is of little consequence; the adjustment has been ap- 
proaching consummation in direct proportion with the very decline in imports which 
had caused the price of exports to rise. In other words, the counteracting influence 
on prices is increased when the adjustment is less affected by it. The same line of 
reasoning must be applied to the imports and exports of the borro\ring country. 
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ently so simple means of adjustment, one question of prime im- 
portance must be answered. We speak very glibly of the transfers 
of purchasing power which cause demand schedules to change, 
but we make no mention of the process by which these transfers 
are made. Are they made to the extent that we have presupposed, 
or are they limited to net gold movements? 

The manner of transfer is the crucial point in the controversy 
between J. M. Keynes and Professor Ohlin regarding the payment 
of German reparations.^ Keynes claims that the requisite change 
in Germany’s balance of trade — the development of a large ex- 
cess of exports — must be brought about by a relative drop in 
German prices. Professor Ohlin maintains the thesis that changes 
in demand schedules would be sufficient to effect the necessary 
changes in Germany’s balance of trade. Keynes is noncommittal 
as to the general principle of the effects of changes in demand 
schedules in correcting disequilibrium; but in the case of Ger- 
many, he says, it can play no role because the transfer of pur- 
chasing power cannot take place. That, according to Keynes, is 
the kernel of the difficulty. He writes: *^If Germany was in a 
position to export large quantities of gold, or if foreign balances 
in Germany were acceptable to Central Banks as a substitute for 
gold in their reserves, then it woffid be a different matter. For if 
Germany could set the ball rolling by exporting sufficiently large 
quantities of gold to have an appreciable effect on world prices, 
this, I agree, might help the situation by changing demand corre- 
lations.” 2 Since gold could not be exported in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and foreign banks did not wish to accept balances in German 
banks in exchange for domestic balances (balances which would 
have to be kept in Germany until she developed a sufficient export 
surplus), Keynes maintains that a discussion of the effect of 
change in demand conditions consequent upon transfers of pur- 

^ J. M, Keynes, The Transfer Problem, Economic Journal, March, 1929; A 
Reply, ibid., September, 1929. B. Ohlin, Transfer Difficulties, Real and Imagined, 
Economic Journal, July, 1929; A Rejoinder, ibid., September, 1929, 

® The latter part of the quotation shows Keynes to be thinking of changes in 
demand in the market sense (apparently to be induced by the specie-flow-price 
mechanism) and not the kind of changes in demand with which Ohlin is concerned. 
Yet Keynes’ opinion on that score is not pertinent to the present discussion. 
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chasing power is irrelevant. Professor Ohlin is vague in his reply. 
He explains that the transfer of purchasing power would take 
place thru the expansion of credit in foreign countries, the expan- 
sion to be based on the purchase of the bills on Germany by 
foreign central banks. Elsewhere Ohlin sets forth his views more 
dearly.^ His point is that central banks in reparations receiving 
countries ought to make possible transfers of purchasing power by 
buying bills on Germany. The balances would be left in the 
Reichsbank until the mechanism of adjustment began to operate 
(thru changes in demand schedules). The ensuing German ex- 
port surplus would supply the bills necessary to permit those 
foreign balances to be withdrawn. 

In the light of this explanation it is dear that Keynes and Ohlin 
are not meeting on the issue. One maintains that transfers of 
purchasing power in significant quantities cannot be made because 
foreign banks will not cooperate; the other argues that the neces- 
sary transfers could be made if foreign banks would cooperate as 
they ought to do. The controversy thus fails to provide an answer 
to the question how transfers are made. 

There are two means whereby purchasing power may be trans- 
ferred without employing major net movements of gold: (a) thru 
the flows of gold which do not remain for any considerable length 
of time in the gold receiving country (or away from the gold send- 
ing country) ; ( 3 ) thru the movement of short-time foreign bal- 
ances. The first means, which, curiously, has received very little 
attention in the literature of the subject, is not to be confused 
with net gold flows. For some purposes of analysis it is net gold 
flows that signify, but as a medium of the transfer of purchasing 
power it is total gold flows that are important, and these are 
several times greater than net gold flows. Annual gold imports 
of loo millions and exports of 90 millions will leave at the end of 
the year a net import of only 10 millions; yet a major portion of 
the 100 millions may have remained within the country for many 
months. In the United States /rom 1919 to 1930 the total of gold 
movements, including ear marked gold, was about 6.5 billion 
dollars while the net total movement was only 1.2 billions. In 

^ The Reparations Problem, The Index, April, 1928. 
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France from 1880 to 1913 the ratio of total to net gold movements 
was about the same — 28 to 6.5 billions. In both coimtries in 
every calendar year large sums of both imports and exports of 
specie were recorded. A significant portion of the flow remained 
either in or away from the country for several months at a time, 
as indicated by the fact that, in almost all the years, for several 
consecutive months there was recorded either a net import or a 
net export of specie.^ 

Total gold flows (as distinct from net gold movements) as 
a means of transferring purchasing power thus assume impor- 
tance. The period elapsing between the inward and outward 
movements of gold from any one coimtry may be too short to 
permit of any appreciable effect on sectional prices, yet it may be 
quite long enough to influence merchandise movements thru 
shifts in demand schedules. Thus, if equilibrium of the inter- 
national accounts of a country is disturbed by a loan, the im- 
mediate consequence may be an outflow of specie from the lending 
country to the amount of all or part of the loan. In the loan re- 
ceiving country the added purchasing power (in form of receipts 
of gold) will cause demand schedules to shift to the right, increase 
imports, and thus bring about an outflow of gold which will leave 
the net imports of gold much smaller than the total imports. In 
the lending country the converse occurs. There the outflow of 
gold causes an increased merchandise export excess and brings 
about an inflow of gold. 

The importance of such cancelling movements of gold as a 
means of adjusting balances is to be measured by comparing the 
sum of such movements not with the total of international trans- 
actions, but rather with that portion of international accounts 
which serves to disrupt an existing equilibrium. At all times, 
except during periods of extreme fluctuations caused by wars and 
by severe political and economic disturbances, by far the larger 
proportion of the total value of the transactions entering into the 
international accounts would continue from year to year unaf- 
fected by any changes in any of the items entering into inter- 
national accounts. The economy, products, price structure, cus- 

^ See Table 49, for the monthly movements of specie into France. 
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toms, economic institutions of a country are relatively so fixed 
that only small changes occur from year to year in all items except 
the net movements of capital. One may perhaps refer to that 
significant portion of the total of international transactions as 
being the “marginal transactions.” Just as in the determination 
of prices it is the little more or little less demanded or supplied — 
rather than the total demand and supply — that is significant, so 
in adjusting the international accounts it is the fluctuating por- 
tion of the transactions to which attention must be directed. Tho 
it is impossible to determine even roughly the proportion which 
these sums — the significant sums for comparison with total 
gold flows — bear to the total of international transaction, it is 
certain that the proportion is small. The importance, therefore, of 
total gold flows as a means of transferring purchasing power and ad- 
justing disequilibrium is much greater than appears at first glance. 

The importance of the second method of transferring purchas- 
ing power — thru movements of short-time foreign balances — is 
perhaps even greater, particularly in recent years. If banks in 
the lending country provide the foreign bills for the lenders, and 
by borrowing abroad secure in the borrowing country the means 
of payment with which to meet the borrower’s claims, the trans- 
fer of purchasing power may take place without any gold flows. 
Or, again, the transfer may be executed without gold flows if 
banks in a loan receiving country purchase from the borrowers 
bills on the lending country and employ the foreign funds to 
build up their foreign balances. If, further, this transfer in pur- 
chasing power after a short time causes merchandise movements 
to take place, the foreign balances can be kept within reasonable 
limits with the aid of minor net gold flows. But is there sufl&cient 
elasticity in the movement of foreign balances to permit such 
changes? Apparently there is, at least in some coimtries. 

In the United States, for illustration, during the years 1926 to 
1929 the foreign deposits in American banks fluctuated between 
one and a half and two billion dollars, while American deposits 
abroad ranged between 200 and 300 million dollars.^ Similar 

^ This was the minimum range. The figures are taken as of December 31 of each 
year, and it is very unlikely that the maximum and minimum for the period should 
have occurred on that day of the year. 
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changes in the short-time position of England and France were 
common during post-war years, and indicate that it is quite possi- 
ble for the deposits in the lending country to increase (on forei^ 
account) by the amount of several hundred millions and to re- 
main at such heights until transferred back to domestic account 
thru the medium of increased commodity exports. Such meagre 
facts cannot, of course, serve even as partial verification of the 
changes-in-demand mechanism; they merely constitute evidence 
that the increase and the decline of foreign balances are in some 
countries of sufi&cient magnitude to provide the means of trans- 
ferring purchasing power,^ 

1 That such a sequence actually takes place cannot be tested without a record of 
monthly movements. No such record is available, yet evidence suggesting that the 
sequence occurs is furnished by certain annual data. When we compare the yearly 
movements of short- and long- term indebtedness with commodity balances recorded 
in the intemational accounts of the United States, wc find the relationship to be 
such as to suggest that the transfer of purchasing power between the United States 
and other countries may very likely have been efiected by movements of short-time 
balances. Examination of the table below containing the figures of these movements 
for the United States for the years ig22 to 1930 reveals a high inverse correlation 
between (a) the increase in the indebtedness of American banks to foreign de- 
positors and (6) the difference between the commodity balance and the net export 
of capital. 


Year 

Commodity 
Balance 
of Trade 

Aoxtual Net 
Export of 
Long-Term 
Capital 

Annual Net 
Export of 
Short-Term 
Capital * 

Excess of Com- 
modity Baknce 
over Net Export 
of Capital 
(Col. I -Col. 2) 

1922 

506 

753 

375 

-247 

1923 

~39 

-30 

3 

-69 

1924 

646 

733 

216 

-87 

1925 

70s 

560 

—61 

I 4 S 

1926 

202 

540 

359 

-338 

1927 

737 

696 


41 

1928 

1^37 

718 

—226 

419 

1929 


318 

13 

210 

1930 

500 

290 

-443 

210 




*-236 

284 


* Increase in indebtedness of American banks to foreign depositors. 

The figures for the table are computed from the United States Department of Commerce Trade 
Inforzoation SuUetinNo. 761, The Balance of Intemafiooa] Payments for the United States, ipjo. 

A possible interpretation of the inverse correlation between Col, 3 and Col. 4 is 
the following. Long-term foreign investments are first converted into foreign de- 
posits in American banks (i.e. the ownership of deposits in American banks passes 
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No generalization can be made about the extent to which trans- 
fers of purchasing power (made thru the movement of foreign 
balances) can affect merchandise movements. The efficacy of 
this mechanism differs with the country and the period. In order 
that the mechanism shall operate to a significant extent, the 
changes in foreign balances (in either the lending or the borrowing 
country or both) must continue long enough for the changed de- 
mand schedules to affect merchandise movements. If, however, 
there is a considerable lag between changes in demand schedules 
and changes in merchandise movements, and if, in addition, the 
extent to which foreign balances are permitted to expand or con- 
tract is not large, then in such case a major and sustained dis- 
equilibrium cannot be adjusted without large gold flows. 

Once large gold flows take place, it is a nice question just how 
the ensuing changes in merchandise movements occur. Are they 
brought about by shifts in demand schedules induced by changes 
in the volume of credit based on changes in the gold reserves, or 
are they caused by changes in sectional prices consequent upon 
shifts in the demand schedules? The answer again, it seems, 
would vary with the country and with the period. In some coun- 
tries at certain times one mechanism may be the effective one and 
the other supplementary; in other countries, or at other times, the 
order of effectiveness may be reversed. In a country with large 
gold reserves, highly developed system of banking, with a sec- 
tional price level insensitive to gold holdings — conditions which 
characterized the United States during post-war years — the 
effective mechanism may likely be changes in demand schedules. 

from American to foreign hands). The subsequent changes in demand schedules 
bring about an increase in exports roughly to the amount of the net foreign invest- 
ment. When such adjustment occurs within the year, the increase in the export 
excess approximates the net foreign investment, and the short-term balance to the 
credit of foreigners in American banks is then no larger than at the beginning of the 
year. When, on the other hand, the adjustment does not occur before the end of the 
year, the difference between the two appears in the increase of net debt of American 
banks to foreigners. 

The inverse correlation cannot, of course, be taken as proof of the claim that 
adjustment was made thru the medium of changes in demand schedules induced 
by movements of short-term balances, because there are other possible interpreta- 
tions of the table. 
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Where, on the other hand — as in England — the banking system 
is highly sensitive to gold flows, where international trade is very 
important in the national econom}^, and where deposits of foreign 
banks are regarded as dangerous liabilities, the efficient mechan- 
ism is more likely to be sectional price changes. These would be 
supplemented by changes in demand schedules caused by credit 
movements, induced or permitted by changes in the gold reserves. 

This brief review of the theory of the mechanism for adjust- 
ment prepares the way for an examination of the international 
accounts of France. Just how these accoimts were balanced is a 
matter of peculiar interest, for the situation in pre-war France was 
unique : dep>osit banking was relatively in its infancy; gold reserves 
were very large and growing; the domestic banking situation was 
relatively insensitive to external gold movements. As compared 
with England, the international trade of France played a smaller 
role in the national economy and her industrial life was sluggish. 
Her foreign investments, like those of Great Britain, were large 
and rapidly increasing. Thru what medium, under these special 
conditions, was the adjustment made? Was the specie-flow-price 
mechanism of the classical theory the efficient force, or did some 
other mechanism serve to adjust the disequilibrium? In the suc- 
ceeding chapters we shall examine in detail all the pertinent data 
and determine as best we may which forces were the effective 
ones in bringing about eqiiilibrium in the French international 
accoimts. 



CHAPTER II 


THE COMMODITY BALANCE OF TRADE 

The starting point for an inductive study of the theory of inter- 
national trade is a balance sheet of international accounts. Such 
a balance sheet is a record of the annual totals of all transactions 
that give rise to payments from one country to another. It serves 
a variety of purposes: to the economic historian it reveals im- 
portant economic trends; to the economist it supplies some essen- 
tial data for investigations of problems in the fields of inter- 
national trade and finance — monetary and banking control, 
tariff policies, foreign lending and borrowing; for the student of 
the theory of international trade it provides indispensable data 
for verification or confutation of the orthodox tenets.^ In the 
present study, by supplying the figures for the annual movements 
of merchandise, specie, and international services (those which 
give rise to money payments), it serves as one of the important 
means of estimating capital exports, and constitutes one of the 
bases upon which much of the subsequent analysis rests. 

For the period covered by this survey — 1880 to 1913 — no 
annual balance sheet has ever been constructed.^ In view of the 
great interest in France, ever since 1870, in the amount of her 

^ Cleona Lewis (with the aid of the council and staff of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics), in a useful little book describing the best procedure of constructing 
balance sheets of international accoxmts, lists eight types of investigations that 
have already been served by such balances as follows: (i) currency regulation; 
(2) testing proposed tax measures; (3) ascertaining volume and trend of foreign 
assets; (4) shedding light on economic developments; (5) extending and improving 
scientific methods; (6) verifying economic theory; (7) analyzing war and recon- 
struction problems; (8) furnishing continuous and comparable official data. — The 
International Accounts (New York, 1927). 

* lAon Say in his report on the payment of the French indemnity in 1874 gives 
some data on merchandise, specie flows, and capital movements for the few years 
preceding, but the report includes too few items to serve as a balance sheet for those 
years. 
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foreign investments, and in view of the elaborate effort to ascer- 
tain their quantitative importance,^ it is strange that no attempt 
was made to approach the problem from this angle, especially as 
other countries had long before recognized the importance of such 
an approach. A statement of international accounts for the 
Umted States had appeared as early as 1853, for Great Britain as 
early as 1877. Even in Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy econ- 
omists had constructed balance sheets for their respective coun- 
tries as early as 1898 and 1905.^ Yet no statement of international 
accounts covering any of the pre-war years appeared for France 
imtil 1916. Since that year two French writers, Pupin and 
Meynial, constructed statements for the year 1913, and Moulton 
and Lewis, in their study of the French debt problem, made a 
quinquennial statement for the years 1870 to 1913.^ The balance 
sheets of the two French writers are of small use, since they are 
for one year only, while the quinquennial accounts of Moulton 
and Lewis, tho useful as a basis of comparison, cannot take the 
place of an annual statement. It was necessary, therefore, as a 
first step in analysis and verification to undertake the laborious 
task of constructing an annual balance sheet of international 
accoimts. 

In the following pages the estimates of the items entering into 
the balance sheet are discussed in some detail in order to provide 
the reader with a basis for criticism and enable him to judge 

1 See Chapter V. 

* Annual international accounts have been carried back for the United States to 
i860; for Great Britain to 1870; for Canada to 1900; for Germany to 1894; for Italy 
to 1905; for Austria-Hungary to 1892. References to the existing balance sheets and 
brief descriptions of them will be found in Lewis, op. cit. The only one apparently 
overlooked is the excellent report by Gruber on Austria-Hungaiy, Daten zur Zah- 
lungsbilanz der bsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, Bulletin de Tlnstitut Inter- 
national de Statistique, Vol. XV, 1906, Part 2, pp. 113-198, 

It is interesting to note that tho a French economist, Neymarck, was the leading 
spirit of the international committee whose chief aim was to foster reports of inter- 
national balances, no report of French international accounts was submitted. How- 
ever, Neymarck did report frequently on direct estimates of foreign investments. 
These reports are considered in detail in Chapter V. 

* R. Pupin, La richesse de la France devant la guerre (Paris, 1916); P. Meynial, 
Cr6ances et dettes intemationales (Paris, 1926); H. G. Moulton and C. Lewis, The 
French Debt Problem (New York, 1926). 
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their validity. The discussion is interspersed, when pertinent, 
with considerations of methodology.^ 

The items which are of sufficient importance to warrant inclu- 
sion in the balance sheet of France are as follows: 

1. Merchandise imports and exports. 

2. Specie imports and exports. 

3. Shipping charges on imports and exports. 

4. Maritime insurance and commission charges. 

5. Transit charges due France on foreign goods transported 
thru France. 

6. Expenditures of foreign ships in French ports and of French 
ships in foreign ports. 

7. Tourist expenditures. 

8. Funds carried in and out of France by immigrants and emi- 
grants and by casual laborers. 

9. Immigrant and emigrant remittances. 

^ A word about the terminology used in this study. Professor Viner justly calls 
attention to the need of distinguishing between the terms “balance of payments 
and “balance of indebtedness'’ and to the confusion that sometimes arises from the 
failure to use the terms accurately. (See Canada's Balance of International In- 
debtedness, p. 22.) The term “balance of payments” he would apply only to “the 
balance of immediate (and honored) obligations,” and the term “balance of in- 
debtedness” he would apply to “the balance of all obligations, immediate and de- 
ferred.” The United States Department of Commerce, the League of Nations, and 
most European writers do not follow this practice; hence Professor Viner’s usage, 
tho strictly accurate, is apt, I believe, to prove somewhat confusing to non-special- 
ists. In this study I have followed the practice of Lewis in applying the term “in- 
ternational accounts ” to the balance sheet which contains all the credit and debit 
items. The term “balance of payments” is applied, as Professor Viner suggests, 
to the balance of immediate obligations. A credit balance of payments will exist if in 
the international accounts there appears an excess of gold imports (and a debit 
balance if there appears an excess of gold exports). The balance of payments is 
measured by the difierence between imports and exports of gold. The term balance 
of indebtedness is used solely for international loans. A credit balance of indebted- 
ness will exist when the sum of fimds loaned abroad during the year is greater than 
the sum borrowed, and will be measured by the difference of those two sums. Thus 
the international accounts may show in the same year a credit balance of payments 
and a debit balance of international indebtedness (or vice versa). 

For convenience, thruout this study the term “France” is used when meaning 
the residents of France, and the term “foreign countries” (e.g. Russia, Italy, etc.) 
when meaning the residents of foreign countries; when the French Government as 
distinct from the residents of France is involved in the transaction, it is so specified. 
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lo. Brokerage charges. 

ir. Home government expenditures in Colonies. 

12 . Foreign loans and investments. 

13. Interest and dividend payments. 

The transactions listed above fall into the two classes termed 
‘‘visible’' and “invisible" items. Merchandise imports and ex- 
ports and specie imports and exports alone constitute the visible 
items, and it is with the measurement of these that this chapter 
will be concerned. 

In attempting to form an estimate of merchandise movements, 
we are confronted with two sets of statistical data. During the 
period under consideration the French ofl&cial practice has been 
to compile two separate sets of import and export statistics, one 
under the head of “general commerce" and the other under the 
head of “special commerce." The former includes imder imports 
all merchandise imported into France, whether for French con- 
sumption, re-export, storage, or transit, and under exports all 
merchandise of foreign and of domestic origin that is sent out of 
France. The latter (special commerce) includes under imports 
merchandise brought into the coimtry for consumption only, and 
under exports all exported domestic products as well as foreign 
products which have been admitted, sold in the open market of 
the interior, and resold to foreign countries. Foreign merchandise 
imported to be worked over and then to be re-exported is not in- 
cluded in the totals for special commerce but is listed separately 
as “temporary admissions." ^ 

1 France has several times changed methods of valuation of exports and imports, 
but from 1880 to 1913 official values were fixed annually several months after the 
close of the year by the Commission Permanente des Valeurs en Douane, which 
operated under the direction of the Department of Commerce and Industry with 
the aid of various chambers of commerce. For imports the basis of value is the price 
of goods at the time and place of pre.sentation to the customs office and does not 
include French customs duties, nor French internal taxes. For exports the value 
shown is the price on arrival at the French ports or frontier stations. For further 
details of French trade statistics practice see E. Levasseur, Histoire du commerce 
de la France (Paris, 1912), Vol. 2, Chap. X; U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Import and 
Export Schedule of France, Misc. Series 102 (Washington, 1920); G. Pallain, Les 
douanes frangaises (Paris, 1913), Vol. II; Y. Guyot, Dictiotmaire du commerce 
(Paris, 1906). 
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Since the purpose of constructing a statement of international 
accounts is to record only those items which give rise to sums due 
France from foreign coimtries or due foreign countries by France, 
the figures under general commerce are not pertinent. Goods that 
pass thru France, en route from Germany to Italy, for example, 
would appear in the figures for general commerce altho they do 
not give rise to sums due to or by France. To include them in the 
commodity balance of payments would give erroneous totals of 
pa)mients to be made. They do give rise to sums due France for 
transportation, but such sums are included in the international 
accoimts under the head of ‘^shipping and transportation earn- 
ings.” It is, therefore, the figures appearing under special com- 
merce that are used for the merchandise balance of payments. 
To the totals of special commerce has been added the excess of 
exports over imports classed as temporary admissions; the excess 
of such admissions represents sums due from foreigners for work 
done on foreign goods by French industry. 

Merchandise movements to and from French Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates are included in the balance of trade. The colonies and 
protectorates are thruout this study treated as foreign countries 
inasmuch as their inclusion under France would serve merely to 
render more dfficult the tracing of the mechanism of international 
trade. In quantity their trade is relatively unimportant, and their 
different economic institutions and customs, trade barriers, poor 
statistical data, and comparatively primitive economic and social 
development introduce too many elements of heterogeneity to 
warrant their inclusion. 

Some modifications must be made in the totals of the merchan- 
dise balance as ofiftcially recorded. The French statistics of ex- 
ports and imports for the period under consideration are unfor- 
timately subject to imperfections; because of omissions and errors 
in evaluation they do not represent exactly movements of mer- 
chandise involving payment and receipt of money. Thus the 
movements of certain precious jewels are not included in the 
figures for foreign trade; ^ nor the movements of various agri- 

1 Guyot cites that information furnished by the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Anvers showed that in 1907 92 million francs^ worth of diamonds 
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cultural products from lands near the frontiers; nor is allowance 
made for smuggling; nor for French goods in the baggage of out- 
going travelers.^ More serious are the errors in the evaluation of 
exports and imports. The values are seldom exact, especially as 
regards the exports, owing to the lesser care taken* in their com- 
pilation because of their smaller fiscal importance. Commenting 
on the inaccuracies of the export evaluations Guyot writes: 

The commission generally accepts whatever valuation the exporter places 
on his merchandise. , . . Even if the business men were desirous of being 
exact, the French exports are so diverse as to make a detailed declaration 
very complicated; therefore merchants declare such value as suits their 
purpose. They are prone to give a lower value in France in order to decrease 
the ad valorem import duties in the importing country .2 

Again, Liesse ^ in comparing the import and export statistics of 
France with those of various countries concludes that “export 
statistics do not offer, except for those commodities upon which 
there is a bounty, even relative security/’ and Coste, writing in 
1888, mentions that he is well aware that exports are undervalued 
in the trade export statistics partly because of the custom among 
exporters to declare the value of the exports at the cost to them 
rather than at the selling price to the importer.^ The inaccuracies 
in export evaluations persisted, it may also be added, in spite of 
the fact that after 1863 a fine of 100 francs was imposable on false 

were imported and over 94 millions were exported. Neither movement appeared 
in the trade statistics. The same writer comparing trade statistics of the move- 
ments of goods between Belgium and France found considerable discrepancies in 
the statistics of both countries purporting to record the same quantities of merchan- 
dise. y. Guyot, Le commerce et les commer9ants (Paris, 1909), Book VTI, Chap, i . 

For discussion of French trade statistics see also C. Legrand, Les statistiques 
douanidres (Mons, 1908); E. Allard, La statistique douaniere Internationale (Paris, 
1908); La statistique douaniere et ses methodes (Paris, 1911); A. Bateman and 
H. Fountain, The Import and Export Statistics of Various Countries, Bull, de 
ITnst. Inter, de Stat., Vol. 15, p. 235; R. Giffen, The Use of Import and Export 
Statistics, Economic Inquiries and Studies (London, 1904); League of Nations, 
Vols. 1-2, Balance of Payments and Foreign Trade Balances, 1910-1923 (Geneva, 
1924). 

^ Goods carried by outgoing travelers are included in the estimate of tourist 
expenditure. 

2 Y. Guyot, op. cit., Bk. VII, Chap. i. 

* A, Liesse, La statistique, les difficult^s, les resultats, Chap. 11 . 

* L. Coste in Journal de la Socidt^ de Statistique de Paris, Vol. 1888, p. 238. 
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declarations of exports; for no one paid the slightest attention to 
the law.^ 

Another contributory factor to error in the recorded exports is 
due to the undervaluation of parcel post packages. Before 1904 
estimates of parcel post exports were far below their real value. 
All parcels were evaluated at an average price of only a few francs 
per package, a figure much lower than the real value because a 
goodly portion of the shipments consisted of silks. After 1904 a 
separate classification of parcel post was made for silks, but all other 
packages were lumped together and priced at a standard low rate 
per package. Since a large part of French exports aside from silks 
is composed of goods that are high in value but very small in bulk, 
the consequent undervaluation even after 1904 is not negligible. 

Altho the inaccuracies of the evaluation of exports tended to 
decrease in the later years covered by this study because of the 
more widespread appreciation of the utility of accurate trade sta- 
tistics, and because of the improved facilities for ascertaining 
those values, they remained of sufficient importance to call for 
modification of the official statistics. Pupin sent questionnaires 
to members of the Commission Permanente des Valeurs en 
Douane (the commission responsible for the official figures) and 
received responses indicating that most of the members felt that 
the figures for imports ought to be increased 3 per cent and those 
for exports from S to 15 per cent.^ If 3 per cent of the imports 
and 10 per cent of the exports are selected as the average under- 
valuation over the period of this study, the debit balance of trade 
is reduced by 200 to 500 million francs annually. The cumulative 
total of the annual difference in the merchandise balance of trade 
that results if allowance is made for the probable imderestimate 
mounts to almost 10 bUlion francs, a sum representing about one 
fourth of the total net capital exports during that period. Clearly, 
so large an item cannot be ignored without seriously distorting the 
balance of indebtedness. Therefore in the balance sheet both sets 
of figures — without and with the correction — have here been 
recorded for subsequent consideration. 

^ J. Schuller, La statistique douani^re et ses m^thodes, p. 225. 

* R, Pupin, La richesse priv6e et finances frangaises (Paris, 1919), Chap. V. 
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One further correction needs to be made in regard to exports. 
Ships^ provisions purchased in France are included under special 
exports. They are divided into provisions of French ships and of 
foreign ships, but it is only this latter group that ought to appear 
under exports. Ships' provisions leaving France in French ships 
do not give rise to international payments but merely to transfers 
of funds from one group of Frenchmen — ship owners — to an- 
other group of Frenchmen — provision merchants. Therefore 
the sums included under ships' provisions have been deducted 
from the recorded value of exports in French ships.^ 

The figures for annual imports and exports for the entire period 
1880 to 1913 appear on pages 44 and 45. They are the official 
figures for special commerce. These figures corrected for relative 
undervaluation of exports and for ships' provisions are tabulated 
on pages 114 ff. 

The of&cial statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
are no more free from criticism than the statistics of merchandise 
movements. Their accuracy has been challenged by many writ- 
ers. Soetbeer in 1866 cited several instances of the inaccuracies 
in the specie imports and exports of several countries.^ He com- 
pared the English and French specie movements between those 
two countries for the years 1871 to 1884 and found discrepancies 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent.^ ^^It is immaterial,” he concluded, 

^ Before 1895 the trade statistics did not separate ships’ provisions from other 
exports, and it has therefore been necessary to estimate the amounts before that 
date. The annual sums representing this item have been added to the excess of 
merchandise imports in the balance sheet. 

2 A. Soetbeer, Materials toward the Elucidation of the Economic Conditions 
Affecting the Precious Metals and the Question of Standards, translation by F. W. 
Taussig, Part IV. 

Millions of Marks 


® Imports into England from France — British statistics 1067 

Exports to England from France — French statistics 581 

Excess of British over French figures 486 

Imports into France from England — French statistics iig$ 

British statistics 1038 

Excess of French over British figures 156 


The French statistics would have shown a net excess of imports for that period 
of 614 million marks, whereas the English figures would have it be 156 million, a 
difference of 458 million over the whole period, or about 35 million average per year. 
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TABLE 1 

Merchandise Exports of France, 1880-1913^ 
(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Raw 

Materials 

Food 

StuSs 

Manufactured 

Goods 

Temporary 

Admissions 

Total 

Excess 
of Imports 

1880 

916 

811 

1839 

133 

3600 

iSir 

1881 

824 

863 

1874 

125 

3686 

1248 

1SS2 

. , . . 807 

S78 

r888 

136 

3710 

1190 

1883 

.... 751 

849 

1850 

133 

3S8 s 

1291 

1884 

.... 7S9 

783 

1690 

II9 

3354 

1052 

188s 

707 

720 

1631 

94 

3182 

950 

1886 

.... 773 

731 

174s 

96 

3344 

910 

1887 

80s 

703 

1739 

loS 

3351 

72s 

1888 

.... 813 

726 

1706 

116 

3362 

8I2 

1889 

.... 950 

837 

1925 

118 

3821 

S66 

1890 

897 

8SS 

2000 

138 

3891 

629 

1891 

832 

808 

1928 

153 

3722 

1130 

1892 

.... 822 

759 

1878 

113 

3573 

681 

i 8Q3 

784 

710 

1741 

III 

3347 

S68 

1894 

.... 754 

666 

1657 

139 

3217 

710 

189s 

873 

59^ 

1909 

162 

3535 

28s 

1896 

.... 836 

651 

1913 

176 

3376 

356 

1897 

944 

720 

1933 

91 

3789 

32s 

1898 

932 

662 

1915 

148 

3639 

913 

1899 

1210 

67s 

2267 

197 

4349 

306 

1900 

.... 1084 

769 

2254 

201 

4309 

530 

1901 

1018 

745 

2249 

180 

4192 

312 

1902 

1170 

707 

2374 

186 

4438 

96 

1903 

.... 117s 

663 

2413 

184 

4436 

497 

1904 

.... 1220 

693 

2536 

189 

4640 

4 

I9OS 

.... 1338 

780 

2748 

221 

5088 

-137 

1906 

1474 

711 

3079 

250 

5515 

282 

1907 

.... 1507 

746 

3341 

243 

3839 

SS6 

1908 

.... 1341 

746 

2962 

219 

3269 

539 

1909 

.... 1693 

823 

3200 

248 

3966 

472 

1910 

.... 1930 

858 

3444 

255 

6488 

864 

I9II 

1830 

736 

3520 

246 

6322 

1920 

1912 

.... 194s 

849 

3918 

260 

6972 

1442 

1913 

.... 1858 

838 

4183 

286 

7166 

1460 


> These figiires are taken from Statistique &£n£rale de la France. Annuaite Statistigue. 
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TABLE 2 

Merchandise Iioorts or France, 1880-1913 1 
(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Food 

Stuffs 

Raw 

Materials 

Manufactured 

Groods 

Temporary 

Admissions 

Total 

1880 


2472 

599 

78 

Sill 

1881 

t686 

2493 

683 

71 

4934 

1882 

1670 

2376 

775 

79 

4900 

1883 

1638 

2397 

768 

72 

4876 

1884 

1438 

2208 

696 

63 

4406 

188s 

1455 

2022 

610 

44 

4132 

1886 

1540 

2082 

584 

+6 

4254 

1887 

1423 

2014 

589 

SO 

4076 

1888 

1507 

2021 

579 

67 

4174 

1889 

1441 

2303 

572 

71 

4387 

1890 

1445 

2372 

619 

63 

4520 

1891 

1652 

2447 

668 

84 

4852 

1892 


2172 

614 

67 

4254 

1893 


222S 

564 

62 

39^5 

1894 


2104 

S+8 

77 

3927 

189s 

103s 

2100 

S83 

100 

3820 

1896 


2173 

618 

134 

3932 

1897 


2318 

608 

58 

4114 

1898 

1505 

2348 

618 

100 

4572 

1899 

95 r 

2839 

727 

137 

4655 

igoo 


3035 

843 

142 

4839 

1901 

783 

2813 

772 

135 

4504 

1902 


2798 

777 

140 

4534 

1903 


3020 

819 

132 

4933 

1904 

817 

2853 

832 

142 

4644 

J905 

822 

3087 

868 

172 

4951 

1906 

940 

3687 

999 

170 

5797 

1907 


4013 

1171 

172 

6395 

1908 

934 

3589 

1116 

168 

5808 

1909 

952 

4113 

1180 

192 

6438 

Z910 

1413 

4345 

1414 

179 

7352 

Z911 


4525 

1520 

177 

S242 

1912 

1803 

4813 

1614 

184 

8414 

1913 


4945 

1658 

20 $ 

8626 


I Same as Table i. 
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“that for some years the figures tally more or less closely. This 
must be ascribed to accident, in face of the enormous discrepan- 
des in other years. Moreover, there seems to be no general tend- 
ency in the variations from which one could reach any condusion 
as to their causes.” ^ Compared to these discrepancies between 
French and British figures it is significant to note that the British 
and United States statistics of specie exports and imports of gold 
(between the United States and Great Britain) are in dose agree- 
ment. This suggests that the errors are probably in the French 
statistics rather than in the English. 

A further indication of the probable error m the recorded trade 
movements of specie appears in the findings of Leon Say, who con- 
duded from a comparison of the recorded trade figures for spede 
flow with figures compiled on the basis of information gained from 
Paris banks that the exports of specie, particularly of gold, were 
underestimated in French statistics.^ Again, Giffen, co mm enting 
on the same inaccuracies, mentions the practice of sending gold 
from one place to another under the description of silver for the 
sake of evading the higher freight charges.® A similar source of 
error in the practice of shipping gold by parcel post is described 
by Roulleau, a former assistant director of economic research of 
the Bank of France. He is of the opinion that this practice was 
fairly common across the frontiers, and resulted in considerable 
imderestimates, since parcel post shipments were valued at only 
a few francs per package. It is his belief that from 1901 to igio 
the imports of gold bullion alone were underestimated at least 
200 million francs and exports 330 millions because of parcel post 
statistics. By checking up from all available sources of informa- 
tion RouDeau found that in cases of long distance transportation 

1 A. Soetbeer, ibid., p, 534. 

Guyot in Le commerce et les commer^ants cites an instance of a shipment of 
milKons of roubles by a Paris concern to St. Petersburg in 1900, and not the least 
mention of it appears in French statistics. Ferrais gives several illustrations of 
errors in statistics of international movements of spede. C. Ferrais, Examen des 
diiEcultgs particuli^res que rencontre la statistique du mouvement des metaux 
pr^deux dans le commerce international,^’ BuU. de I’Inst. Inter, de Stat, Vol. 11, 
p. 23S- 

® L. Say, Rapport sur le paiement de Pindemnit6 de guene (Paris, 1874), p. 62. 

3 R. Giffen, Statistics (London, 1913), p. 85. 
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the import and export statistics are fairly reliable; nevertheless, 
he concluded that ‘*the movements of coined gold escape investi- 
gation by customs officials with an ease deplorable for the statis- 
tician.” ^ 

The inacurracies of specie statistics are amplified by the omis- 
sion of specie carried by travelers, an item which completely 
escapes recording.^ Travelers, foreign casual laborers, and immi- 
grants passing between France and the neighboring countries 
were undoubtedly carriers of quantities of gold and silver coin. 
Italians, Belgians, Spaniards, and Swiss were accustomed to using 
10 and 20 franc gold pieces and 5 franc silver pieces — current 
coin in France as well as in their respective coimtries — and car- 
ried them when traveling, much as an American would carry 
several ten dollar bills when journeying from one state to another. 
Indeed, the foreign casual laborers and visitors to France from 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland were more apt to carry their 
funds in the form of gold than in letters of credit or travelers’ 
checks, because they were not accustomed, as were Americans 
and English, to that type of credit instrument.^ 

1 G. RouUeau, La production et les mouvements intemationaux des metaux 
pr6cieux au d6but du XX.t siecle, Jour, de la Soc. de Stat, de Paris (1912), Vol. 53, 
p. 70. 

* A peculiar situation which arose in regard to the movement of 5 franc silver 
pieces (6cus) between France and Belgium, and France and Switzerland points to 
the inaccuracies such omissions may create. The price of Belgian exchange fre- 
quently prevailing in France from 1901 to 1909 allowed a small profit to be made 
by buying Belgian exchange in a border French town — at a slight discount — 
crossing the frontier with the bills purchased, and cashing them at par, demanding 
and receiving 6cus, which were carried back to France. Altho the gross profit on 
the transaction was very small — less than 4 of i per cent exclusive of expenses in- 
volved — it was enough to cause a movement estimated at over 500 million francs 
from Belgium to France between 1901 and 1910, and at least 200 million from Swit- 
zerland during the same period. This movement would be of no significance for 
this study but for the fact that the Banks of Belgium and of Switzerland pur- 
chased from the Bank of France the 4 cus necessary to replace their depleting re- 
serves of 6cus, and these purchases doubtless appear in the specie export statistics, 
whereas the return movement taking place by parcel post or carried across the fron- 
tier was probably not included in the import statistics. This would result in a rela- 
tive underestimate of imports. 

* Even the Portuguese returning from California, where they had become accus- 
tomed to the use of gold coin as the medium of hand to hand circulation, as late as. 
1913 carried much of their funds in gold coin. 
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Such movements of specie do not, however, belong in the bal- 
ance of international accounts. They do not give rise to any 
demand or supply of foreign bills, nor do they directly affect the 
recorded international movement of goods. They are of signifi- 
cance, as win be seen, when estimating tourist expenditures or 
immigrant remittances, and estimates of these sums will be at- 
tempted when those items are being considered. 

With the exception of these estimates, the oflSLcial figures of 
specie movements are the only ones appearing in the balance 
sheet of international accounts. Further change is scarcely war- 
ranted in the absence of definite information as to the extent of 
inaccuracy in the recorded statistics of specie flows. However, it 
must be noted that these figures include movements of silver 
bullion. There is no reason for such inclusion under specie rather 
than under merchandise since thruout the whole period there was 
no free coinage of silver in France. Silver bullion differed in no 
respect from other merchandise, and to include it with gold bul- 
lion and gold and silver money serves only to defeat the purpose 
of separating specie movements from merchandise movements. 
From 1880 to 1913 the total value of silver bullion imported was 
1600 million francs, and of silver bullion exported 490 millions. 
The net excess of mo million francs constitutes almost one-fifth 
of the total excess of specie imports, a sufficient proportion to 
justify its not being included under the classification of specie 
imports. Wherever this distinction is of importance — as in the 
comparison of merchandise with specie movements and in the 
consideration of the specie-flow-price mechanism — deduction 
for silver bullion movements is made. 

The figures for the annual imports and exports of gold and silver 
bullion and money are tabulated on the following pages. They 
are the figures contained in the annual reports to the French 
Minister of Finance. In many cases these figures differ somewhat 
from those recorded in other sources, but the discrepancies are 
not large. 
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TABLE 3 


Specie Exports op France, 1880-1913 1 

(Millions of francs) 




Gold 



Silver 


Year 

Bullion 

Money 

Total 

Bullion 

Money 

Total 

1880 

44 

364 

408 

12 

SO 

62 

1881 

3 

220 

223 

5 

74 

79 

1882 

16 

176 

192 

26 

131 

157 

1883 

45 ' 

89 

134 

18 

78 

96 

1884 


72 

82 

11 

35 

46 

1885 

36 

i6s 

201 

17 

121 

138 

1886 


122 

199 

10 

124 

134 

1887 


147 

258 

10 

129 

139 

2888 

32 

161 

193 

3 

106 

109 

1889 

16 

113 

129 

11 

92 

103 

1890 

92 

159 

351 

IS 

94 

109 

1891 

31 

204 

235 

14 

132 

146 

1892 

17 

94 

III 

21 

81 

102 

iSgs 

9 

108 

II7 

14 

112 

126 

1894 

7 

101 

108 

7 

X02 

109 

189s 


224 

244 

8 

71 

79 

2896 

24 

287 

31 1 

6 

195 

201 

1897 


Z12 

132 

9 

183 

192 

1898 

44 

269 

313 

52 

136 

188 

1899 

21 

141 

162 

8 

211 

219 

1900 

3 

123 

126 

7 

199 

206 

1901 


124 

145 

12 

129 

141 

1902 

7 

120 

127 

10 

107 

117 

1903 

7 

127 

134 

15 

90 

10s 

1904 

14 

110 

124 

12 

114 

126 

1905 

29 

103 

132 

15 

86 

101 

1906 

36 

129 

i6s 

19 

152 

171 

1907 

9 

145 

154 

IS 

187 

202 

1908 


20 

22 

20 

ISS 

I 7 S 

1909 

37 

173 

200 

27 

104 

131 

1910 

7 

166 

173 

15 

200 

21S 

I9II 

5 

134 

139 

9 

13s 

144 

1912 


34 

35 

17 

265 

282 

1913 


62 

74 

68 

347 

360 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

867 

479 S 

5662 

483 

4527 

5010 


* These figures are compiled from the annual Rapport au Ministre des Finances, Administration des 
Monnaies et M6dailles- 
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TABLE 4 

Specie Imports of France, 1880-1913 * 

(Millions of francs) 




Gold 



Silver 


Year 

Bullion 

Money 

Totd 

Bullion 

Money 

Total 

1880 

31 

163 

194 

18 

83 

lOI 

1881 

37 

197 

234 

37 

933 

130 

1882 

31 

253 

284 

34 

94 

128 

1883 


38 

64 

23 

59 

82 

1884 

S8 

69 

127 

22 

79 

lOI 

1885 


217 

243 

24 

212 

236 

1886 


IS4 

261 

24 

160 

184 

1887 

31 

62 

93 

24 

154 

178 

1888 

36 

66 

102 

21 

143 

164 

1889 

194 

144 

338 

17 

93 

no 

1890 

$6 

61 

117 

24 

IIS 

139 

1891 

119 

243 

362 

36 

140 

176 

1892 

85 

302 

387 

19 

lOI 

120 

1893 

SS 

250 

30s 

21 

138 

159 

1894 


234 

461 

25 

64 

89 

189s 


173 

253 

47 

93 

140 

1896 

142 

159 

301 

71 

107 

178 

1897 

M9 

142 

291 

71 

100 

171 

1898 


91 

200 

73 

118 

191 

1899 

144 

17s 

319 

45 

143 

188 

igoo 

ISS 

304 

459 

57 

89 

146 

1901 

277 

152 

429 

40 

57 

97 

1902 

327 

1 14 

441 

36 

61 

97 

1903 

249 

79 

328 

63 

69 

132 

1904 

557 

98 

655 

41 

56 

97 

1905 

SOS 

274 

779 

47 

57 

104 

1906 

321 

IIS 

436 

60 

96 

156 

1907 

344 

148 

492 

87 

95 

182 

1908 

796 

217 

1013 

89 

84 

173 

1909 

314 

78 

392 

67 

81 

148 

1910 

128 

102 

230 

49 

122 

171 

1911 


104 

26s 

61 

136 

197 

1912 


93 

253 

62 

213 

274 

1913 


62 

664 

66 

323 

389 

Total 


5133 

11772 

1 600 

3828 

5428 


^ Same as Table 3, 
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TABLE 5 

Specie Imports and Exports of France, 1880-1913 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess of 
Imports 

Ciunulative 

Ekcss 

1880 


470 

-174 

-174 

1881 

364 

302 

62 

-92 

1882 

411 

3 S 9 

52 

-40 

1883 


23s 

-89 

— 129 

1884 


128 

1 01 

-28 

188s 

479 

339 

140 

II 2 

1886 

44 S 

333 

ZI 2 

224 

1887 


397 

— 126 

98 

1888 

266 

301 

-35 

63 

1889 

448 

232 

216 

279 

1890 

256 

359 

-103 

176 

1891 

539 

381 

iS8 

324 

1892 


214 

294 

618 

1893 

464 

243 

221 

839 

1894 

552 

217 

335 

1174 

189s 

395 

325 

72 

1246 

1896 


513 

-33 

1213 

1897 


323 

139 

1352 

1898 

391 

502 

— III 

1241 

1899 


382 

124 

1365 

1900 


333 

272 

1637 

1901 


286 

241 

1878 

1902 

538 

243 

295 

2173 

1903 

441 

238 

204 

2377 

1904 

754 

234 

520 

2897 

1905 

88s 

232 

653 

3550 

1906 


337 

264 

3814 

1907 


370 

436 

4250 

1908 

1173 

183 

990 

5240 

1909 

539 

359 

180 

5420 

1910 


390 

16 

5436 

1911 


28s 

177 

5613 

1912 

527 

317 

210 

5823 

1913 

1053 

434 

619 

6442 




CHAPTER III 


TRANSPORTATION EARNINGS 

We proceed now to a consideration of the non-conunodity or the 
“invisible” items in the French international accounts. Pay- 
ments arising out of services in transportation — shipping, tran- 
sit, and maritime insiurance — will be estimated in this chapter. 

The French practice during the period imder survey was to 
record all imports at their c. i. f. values and all exports at their 
f. o. b. values. Thus shipping charges due foreigners already ap- 
pear on the debit side of the international accounts under mer- 
chandise imports. But imports carried in French ships are also 
included as a debit item, altho obviously they represent merely a 
pa)anent due from one group of Frenchmen to another. On the 
other hand, exports carried in French ships presumably give rise 
to payments due France; yet these payments are not included 
under merchandise exports. To arrive, therefore, at a correct 
balance of payments it is necessary to deduct from the debit side 
the French shipping earnings on imports and to add to the credit 
side French earnings on exports.^ The net effect is the same if no 
deductions are made from the debit side and all the earnings of 
French shipping — whether on imports, exports, or shipments 
between foreign ports — are placed on the credit side. The latter, 
which is the only feasible method in view of the paucity of ship- 
ping data, is the one employed here. 

The total of shipping earnings can be estimated in several 
ways. The procedure most commonly used is to deduct the total 
world exports from the total world imports — the latter being 

^ This assumes that the importer paid transportation charges from the point of 
embarkation. Such, however, was not always the case. The practice differed with 
the coimtry and the seller. Yet the French customs requirement was that imports 
be valued c. i. f. at port of entry and exports f . o. b, at the point of departure from 
the country. Whenever a French exporter quoted goods at c. i. f . prices, he was re- 
quired to record the f. o. b. (point of departure from country) value of the exports, 
that is at the quoted price — c. i. f. in this instance — minus transportation charges 
from the point of departure from the country. 
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valued c. i. f. and the former f. o. b. — and to regard the re- 
mainder as a rough measure of the difference in value due to the 
cost of world shipping. The shipping earnings of a particular 
country are then determined by the ratio of that country's ship- 
ping to world shipping.^ In the case of France, lacking statistics 
of the tonnage of freight carried by French ships, the results that 
could be obtained by this method woidd be too crude to warrant 
its use. A direct estimate of shipping earnings is also not feasible. 
For such an estimate, statistics of the tonnage of freight carried 
by French ships, of shipping rates, and other pertinent data — 
lacking for the period of this survey — are necessary. 

Estimates of French shipping earnings have been made by 
Me)mial and by Pupin ® who constructed international accoxmts 
for certain years, but neither their estimates nor their method are 
dependable. Meynial reached an estimate in the following man- 
ner. He first compared the total of French ship tonnage entering 
and leaving France in cargo with the total of foreign ship tonnage. 
The proportion so derived he applied to the known tonnage of 
total imports and exports, thereby obtaining what he assumed to 
be an estimate of the tonnage of freight carried by French ships. 
This tonnage he then midtiplied by an ‘‘average” freight rate on 
an assumed average distance and arrived at the result of 400 mil- 
lion francs, to which he added 80 million francs for passenger 
service and 20 million francs for expenditures of foreign ships in 
France. This method of estimating shipping receipts is not valid 
in the case of France because an “average” freight rate is em- 
ployed in the computation. An average freight rate may be of 
significance for certain purposes, but when such an average is 
employed, it is one that has been obtained by dividing total 
freight receipts by ton-miles carried. Here the total freight re- 
ceipts are an unknown quantity, the very one we are seeking to 

^ In the use of this method, however, allowance has to be made for the practice 
of certain countries — United States, Canada, Mexico, and several others — which 
record imports f. 0. b. instead of c. i. f. Both Giffen and Hobson use this method 
in estimating British shipping earnings. See C. K. Hobson, The Measurement of the 
Balance of Trade, Economica, Vol. 2, p. 133, for a description of this and other 
methods of estimating shipping earnings. 

® P. Meynial, op. cit., p. 15; R. Pupin, op. cit., p. 24. 
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discover. How then could this “average’’ have been determined? 
Shipping freight rates per mile differ according to weight, bulk, 
value, perishability of cargo, distance carried, port of loading and 
unloading, season of year, kind of ship, and direction of voyage. 
It is, of course, simple to calculate, once you have the freight 
rates, an arithmetic mean of the freight rates of a tommile of coal 
on a coal barge, of beef on a fast refrigerator steamer, of oil on a 
tanker, and of silk gowns on a passenger steamer; but after the 
average is obtained it is quite without meaning. Its use as a base 
for estimating freight revenue renders the estimate untrust- 
worthy. 

Meynial’s method, again, is open to criticism in that it assumes 
that every French ship entering or leaving port carries not only 
the same proportion of a fuU cargo that foreign ships do — since 
the comparison is based on records of ships leaving in ballast and 
those leaving with cargo — but also the same proportion of the 
same kind of goods. If English ships enter laden with coal, and 
French ships with raw silk or raw wool, a comparison of tonnage 
as a basis for earnings is subject to great error. Nor is every out- 
going ship classed m the official records as being under “ballast” 
empty, nor every ship not so classed fuU. Moreover, Meynial 
apparently draws no distinction between sailing vessels and steam 
vessels, thus assuming that a ton of sailing ship is as effective as a 
ton of steamship. Since the French mercantile marine contained a 
larger proportion of sailing ships to steamships entering and leav- 
ing French ports, the earnings of French ships would be exag- 
gerated. Further, his method excludes earnings of French tramp 
ships in carrying cargo between foreign ports. In view of aU these 
possible sources of error, his estimate of 500 million francs for 
1913 cannot be given much weight. 

Pupin’s estimate in his balance of pa5ncnents for 1913 is even 
less dependable than that of Meynial. Pupin recorded shipping 
costs as a net debit item to the extent of 345 million francs on the 
basis of 23 million tons imported under foreign flags at 15 francs 
per ton. How the figure of 15 francs per ton was derived, he did 
not explain, and he also overlooked the fact that imports are re- 
corded c. i. f. and that adding shipping costs as a debit item is to 
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count them twice, an error further exaggerated by not counting 
French shipping earnings on exports. That such crude errors of 
logic in the construction of international accounts could be made 
by an economist is indicative of the general indifference of French 
economists before the war toward the theory of international 
accounts. 

The most practical method for estimating shipping earnings, 
in view of the inadequacy of French statistics, appears to be to 
accept as a base Hobson^s estimate of annual British shipping 
earnings, and to modify it to fit French conditions by making 
allowance for the relative tonnage and efficiency of ships. His 
estimate was arrived at in the following manner. He first deter- 
mined the earnings of British ships engaged in foreign commerce 
for the year 1907 by three independent methods: ^ (i) The total 
world shipping cost on international freight was estimated and 
multiplied by the ratio of net tonnage of British shipping engaged 
in foreign commerce to world tonnage so engaged. From the re- 
sult was deducted one-third, which was estimated as the propor- 
tion of receipts expended in foreign ports on provisions, btmker 
coal, unloading, sailors^ expenditures, and so forth. (2) The ex- 
penses of British shipping, including interest and dividends on 
capital invested, depreciation, and operating costs, were com- 
puted. In other words, the individual items making up the cost 
were estimated and the profit added, the result being the total 
receipts. (3) Books of certain shipping companies were analyzed 
to determine the average receipts per gross ton, and then this sum 
was multiplied by the total British tonnage. From this were de- 
ducted the expenses abroad as in the previous methods. 

From a comparison of the results of these three methods Hob- 
son concluded that an estimate of “£90 million is the figure that 
may perhaps be taken as the amount to be credited to the United 
Kin gdom in 1907 for shipping services of every kind.’’ Having 
thus ascertained the earnings for 1907, Hobson constructed an 
index of freight rates, with the aid of the Board of Trade index 
for the years 1870 to 1913. Then he constructed another index 
of the ^ciency of British shipping and applied it to the total 

^ The Export of Capital (London, i9i4)> Chap. VII. 
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British tonnage. Using these two indices with the year 1907 as 
the base year he arrived at the annual British shipping earnings. 

In order to employ Hobson’s results as a basis for estimating 
French shipping earnings, some modifications and some further 
assumptions have to be made. His index of freight rates can be 
accepted as roughly representative of the movements of French 
freight rates because French and British ships competed within 
narrow limits.^ But a factor tending to introduce error into esti- 
mates of shipping earnings based on this index is the difference in 
the weights of exports compared to imports in the French and 
British carrying trade, and the fact that Hobson’s index is a mean 
between indices of outgoing and incoming freight rates. Besides, 
the index of outgoing freight is based wholly on rates on coal and 
iron — reasonably so for England since the weight of her exports 
consisted largely of coal and iron — which were of little impor- 
tance in French exports. Nor can the inward and outward freight 
rate indices, the mean of which Hobson adopts, be applied sepa- 
rately to French shipping since British outward freight rates were 
not the French outward freight rates. The inward freight rates — 
based largely on shipping charges on foodstuffs — apply only to a 
relatively small portion of the French volume of imports, while 
exports from ports of France were rather in a class by themselves 
owing to their relatively light weight. 

The great differences in weights between the French imports 
and exports is shown in Table 6, page 57. In 1880, it will be 
noted, imports weighed about five times as much as exports. 
This difference decreased slowly, but in 1900 it was still almost 
four times as great, and in 1913 twice as great. Nor is that all. 
These figures are for total imports and exports and include mer- 
chandise moved by rail. When shipping alone is considered, the 
discrepancy is even greater. For example, the weights of total 
imports and exports in 1913 were 44 million tons as against 22 
million tons, — that is, two to one, — whereas the weights of im- 
ports and exports carried on ships were 30 million tons as against 
9.8 million tons, or more than three to one. Furthermore, these 

^ ^Effects of the War upon French Economic Life, Carnegie Endowment of In- 
ternational Peace, p. 20. 
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TABLE 6 

Annual Movements of the Weights of French Exports and Tbcports 
(Special Commerce), 1880-1913 



Imports 


Exports 



(Millions 

Relatives 

(Millions 

Relatives 

Year 

of tons) 

(1900 = 100) 

of tons) 

(1900 = too) 

1880 


77 

4.5 

52 

1881 


74 

4-7 

54 

1882 


79 

4.6 

S3 

1883 


82 

4.7 

54 

1884 


81 

4.7 

54 

00 

00 


73 

J.6 

54 

1886 


71 

4.S 

S3 

1887 


• 73 

5-3 

55 

1888 

21.5 

76 

5-4 

61 

1889 


76 

6.S 

62 

1890 


80 

6.7 

75 

1891 


8s 

6.8 

77 

1892 


79 

6.7 

79 

1893 


79 

6.4 

77 

1894 

23.4 

82 

6.6 

74 

189s 


77 

7.0 

76 

1896 


79 

7*3 

80 

1897 


86 

7-9 

84 

1898 

25.9 

91 

7.8 

91 

1899 

25.3 

90 

8,4 

90 

1900 

28.3 

100 

8.6 

100 

1901 


95 

8.1 

94 

1902 


94 

8.6 

100 

1903 


96 

9-3 

108 

1904 

27.3 

94 

10.4 

121 

1905 


91 

II. 7 

134 

1906 

32.3 

114 

11.6 

134 

1907 

33-7 

119 

12.8 

148 

1908 

331 

117 

12.8 

148 

1909 


120 

14-3 

166 

1910 

3S-7 

126 


180 

I9II 

40.4 

143 

16.9 

196 

1912 


140 

20,3 


1913 

44-2 

156 

22.1 

2S7 
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figures are for special commerce and do not include the move- 
ment of Swiss imports and exports. The Swiss trade, a goodly 
proportion of which passed thru French ports, was even more ex- 
pensive as to exports and more bulky as to imports.^ 

These discrepancies in weights of imports and exports are due 
not to differences in the total values of each, but to the differiug 
nature of their constituents. France imported a large quantity 
of heavy merchandise: coal from England and from Rotterdam; 
petroleum and copper from the United States; phosphates from 
Algeria; iron from Spain; sulphur from Italy; nitrates from Chile; 
tin from India, Her exports, on the other hand, were relatively 
light in weight and small in bulk: jewelry, clothes, fine sUks, laces, 
fancy leather goods, clocks, and, more recently, electrical appli- 
ances. The result of this discrepancy in the weight of imports 
and of exports was to render very keen the competition for the 
export carrying trade. A large proportion of ships entering 
French ports laden with freight had to leave m ballast. For ex- 
ample, in 1880 8.4 million tons of foreign shipping (net tonnage) 
arrived with cargo, and 3.5 million tons left with cargo, the re- 
mainder presumably leaving empty. The movements of export 
freight rates, therefore, are not apt to have been in accord with 
those of England. Nevertheless, the difference between import 
and export quantities did not differ very much from year to year, 
and the relative movement of freight rates — which is what we 
are seeking — was not affected seriously. The disagreement be- 
tween the British and the French incoming and outgoing freight 
rates is doubtless a soxurce of error, but in the absence of an index 
of French freight rates, the British are used. 

In usmg the British shipping earnings as a base of comparison, 
the difference in the efficiency between French and British ship- 
ping must be taken into consideration. A comparison of the 
relative efficiency ton for ton of French as against British shipping 
woidd probably find England the more favorably situated. Ship- 
ping is there conducted on a larger scale and plays a much more 
important part in the country’s economy. England, too, has a 
longer and broader experience in foreign transportation and pos- 

* M. Lujon, Le fret d^eaportation (Montpellier, 1923). 
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sesses more improved port facilities. On geographic and historic 
groimds it would be expected that England would lead France in 
effidenc}^ of ocean transportation. The fact that England con- 
verted her smling ships into steamships at a much faster rate than 
did France — even as late as 1913 sailing ships formed 38 per 
cent of Frendi mercantile marine and only 7 per cent of the 
British — suggests that the former was the more progressive in 
the conduct of her ocean transportation. The effidency of French 
shipping is therefore estimated at 10 per cent less during the base 
year of 1907. The effidency of other years differs. Hobson esti- 
mated that the increase in effidency in British shipping between 
1870 and 1912 was not less than 70 to 80 per cent. To permit a 
somewhat lesser rate of increase of effidency for French shipping 
as against British appears reasonable. This increase in effidency 
doubtless did not take place at the same rate of speed as the index 
would indicate; but it is impossible to correct for this factor with 
the data available. 

Hobson further modified his estimate of British shipping earn- 
ings for 1907 by deducting one-third of the earnings to cover ex- 
penditures of British ships in foreign ports. This estimate, which 
was arrived at after an analysis of the accounts of several shipping 
companies, is in accord with an investigation made by Walsh 
of the cost of 600 double voyages.^ But French shipping engaged 
in tramp carrying far less than did British shipping, and therefore 
it is to be expected that a smaller proportion of gross receipts was 
spent abroad by French shipping than by British. Frendi crews 
also probably spent less abroad than British crews because the 
former consisted almost whoUy of Frenchmen, whereas the num- 
ber of foreigners in British shipping was large. On the other hand, 
British ships coal at home whenever possible; French ships do not. 
To allow for this difference in foreign expenditures the French 
earnings are iucreased by 15 per cent.^ The tables on the follow- 

* R. Walsh, Industrial Economy, dted by Hobson. 

* An increase of 15 per cent rq>resents a 33 per cent decrease in the estimate of 
French shipping expenditures abroad compared with British shipping exp^ditures 
abroad. 

Moulton and Lewis in their study The French Debt Problem estimated shipping 
earnings for Fiance for hve year periods using Hobson’s estimate as a base. The 
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ing pages give the pertinent figures for French and British ship- 
ping and freight rate indices with the estimated figures of annual 
shipping earnings. 

There remain to be considered under shippmg earnings the ex- 
penditures of foreign ships in France. Ship supplies — coal and 
provisions — purchased by foreign ships are included in the fig- 
ures of special exports and ought not, therefore, to be recorded 
again here. There are, nevertheless, port, pilot, and unloading 
expenditures that are not included in the exports, and these must 
be placed in the international accounts. The expenditures of a 
3100 ton steamship in 1907 on these items alone ranged from 
1000 to 10,000 francs, depending upon the port, cargo, and length 
of stay.^ An average, therefore, of one franc per ton after 1900 
and three-fourths franc per ton before 1900 seems a very con- 
servative estimate. To this must be added the expenditures of 
the crews of foreign ships in French ports. In 1880 sailors on 
foreign ships entering French ports numbered 365,000; in 1890 
375,000; in 1898 430,000; in 1911 801,000. 

An allowance of 10 francs per man is considered a conservative 
estimate of their expenditures in France. In Table 9, on page 64, 
are listed the annual estimates of such expenditures. The ex- 
penditures of foreign shipping in France exclusive of ships’ stores 
appear as a separate item on the credit side of the balance sheet. 

The earnings of French railroads and canals on all foreign 
merchandise transported from one frontier to another also give 
rise to sums due from foreigners. In 1913 837,000 tons of mer- 
chandise were so transported. The averajge railroad freight rate 

restilts they obtained differ somewhat from those made for the present study be- 
cause they did not go into such refinements. Their estimated shipping earnings are 
as follows: 

Average per Year 
(Millions of francs) 

1881-1885 170 millions 1897-1902 138 millions 

1886-1890 155 millions I903-igo8 1660 millions 

1891-1896 ...... 1285 millions 1909-1913 215 millions 

^ C. K. Hobson, Export of Capital, Appendix C. 
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TABLE 7 


Effecttve Merchant Mart?^e of France and of the United Einodoh; 

iS8o“igi3 
(Thousands of tons) 




France 



United Kingdom 





Reduced 



Reduced. 

Ratio of Frendk 




to Steam 



to Steam 

to British 

Year 

Sail* 

Steam* 

Tonnage • 

SaU> 

Steam* 

Tonnage* 

Tonnage (%) 

iSSo . . 

. . 641 

277 

3S8 

3850 

2723 

4000 

9 7 

i88i . . 

. . 602 

311 

511 

3680 

3003 

4203 

12. X 

1SS3 . . 

.. 566 

416 

604 

3621 

3335 

4537 

13-3 

1883 - . 

• • 536 

467 

64s 

3513 

372S 

4898 

13-0 

2884 . . 

. . 522 

511 

685 

3460 

3944 

SO9O 

13-4 

1S85 . . 

. . 507 

492 

661 

3436 

3973 

5128 

12.9 

1886 . . 

.. 492 

500 

664 

3397 

3965 

5102 

13.0 

1887 , . 

• • 465 

506 

661 

3249 

4085 

5117 

12.9 

18S8 .. 

■* 451 

509 

659 

3114 

4349 

5387 

ia .5 

i88g . . 

, . 440 

492 

638 

3041 

4717 

5730 

II. 1 

1S90 . . 

■ . 444 

499 

647 

2936 

5042 

6020 

ro. 7 

1891 . . 

. . 426 

S2I 

653 

2972 

5307 

6297 

10.3 

2892 . . 

. , 407 

498 

633 

3080 

5560 

6586 

9.6 

1893 .. 

. . 396 

498 

630 

3038 

5740 

6750 

9-3 

1894 .. 

• ■ 398 

491 

623 

2987 

5970 

696s 

8.9 

1895 .. 

386 

500 

628 

2866 

6120 

7075 

8.9 

1896 . . 

•• 390 

503 

633 

2735 

6280 

7192 

8.8 

1897 .. 

. . 421 

499 

639 

2590 

6360 

7223 

8.6 

1898 . . 

. . 414 

48s 

623 

2380 

6610 

7400 

8,4 

1899 .. 

450 

507 

657 

2240 

6917 

7663 

8.5 

1900 . . . 

.. 510 

527 

697 

2096 

7207 

7905 

8.0 

1901 , . . 

•. 564 

546 

734 

1990 

7617 

8380 

8.7 

1902 . . . 

.. 668 

548 

771 

1950 

8104 

8784 

8,7 

1903 ... 

. 650 

585 

802 

i860 

8400 

90CX) 

8.8 

1904 ... 

653 

696 

913 

1802 

8751 

9351 

9-7 

1905 ... 

676 

711 

936 

1670 

9064 

9620 

9 7 

1906 . . . 

■ . 677 

723 

948 

1550 

9612 

10128 

9.4 

1907 ... 

. 662 

739 

960 

1460 

10023 

10509 

9.1 

190S . . . 

. 648 

808 

1024 

1400 

10138 

10604 

9 S 

1909 ... 

. 638 

806 

1018 

1300 

10284 

10717 

9-5 

1910 . . . 

. 636 

815 

1027 

1112 

IQ440 

10818 

9.4 

1911 . . . 

. 624 

838 

1046 

980 

10710 

11036 

9-4 

1912 . . . 

. 614 

904 

1109 

902 

10990 

11240 

9.8 

1913 •“ 

- 601 

980 

1180 

846 

11270 

11552 

10. X 


^ Source: Aunuaire Statisque de la France. 

* Reduced at the rate of 3 sail tonii^e = i steam. 
‘ Source: Statistical Abstract of Umt^ Ringdom. 
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TABLE 8 


French Shipping Earnings, 1880-1913 


Year 

I 

French * 
Tonnage 
(Millions 
of tons) 

2 

Freight » 
Index 

1900 = 100 

Shipping 

Efficiency 

Product 
of Cols. 

X, 2, & 3 

Shipping * 
Earnings 
1907 = iS6 
(Millions 
of francs) 

1880 

.... 388 

153 

too 

593 

100 

1881 

.... 511 

137 

102 

714 

I2I 

1882 

604 

134 

104 

841 

143 

1883 

.... 64s 

132 

106 

902 

153 

1884 

.... 685 

ii6 

108 

858 

146 

i88s 

661 

104 

no 

756 

128 

1886 

.... 664 

1 01 

112 

750 

127 

1887 

.... 661 

100 

114 

753 

127 

1888 

.... 659 

110 

X16 

841 

142 

1889 

.... 638 

122 

118 

919 

156 

1890 

.... 647 

io6 

120 

823 

140 

1891 

. • • . 6S3 

lOO 

122 

803 

136 

1892 

.... 633 

87 

2 24 

683 

II6 

1893 

630 

84 

126 

666 

113 

1894 

623 

80 

128 

638 

108 

1895 

.... 628 

75 

130 

598 

1 01 

1896 

.... 633 

79 

132 

660 

107 

1897 

.... 639 

83 

^34 

710 

120 

1898 

623 

93 

136 

788 

13s 

1899 

.... dS7 

88 

138 

798 

136 

1900 

.... 697 

100 

140 

976 

166 

1901 

• ■ ■ • 734 

75 

142 

782 

132 

igo2 

.... 771 

71 

144 

788 

133 

1903 

.... 802 

73 

146 

8SS 

14s 

1904 

.... 913 

71 

148 

959 

I71 

1905 

.... 936 

76 

150 

1067 

182 

1906 

.... 948 

84 

152 

1209 

206 

1907 

960 

8S 

154 

1256 

213 

1908 

1204 

73 

156 

1166 

197 

1909 

.... 1018 

75 

158 

1206 

205 

1910 

1027 

85 

160 

1496 

254 

igu 

.... 1046 

95 

162 

1609 

273 

2912 

nog 

13 1 

164 

2378 

350 

1913 

n8o 


166 


250 


> Reduced to gteam tonoage at rate of 3 sailing tons « 1 steam ton. 

* British freight index compiled by C. K. Hobson in The Export of Capital, p. 187. 

» Includes addition of 15 per cent for difference in foreign expenditure abroad. See p. 59, 
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per kilometer-ton was in that year 4.2 centimes.^ The rate on 
canals and rivers was less. A good part of the merchandise must 
have traveled part of the way by water and therefore a rate of 
3.5 is more reasonable. The average number of kilometers per 
ton is a matter of conjecture. It could hardly have been less than 
350 or more than Soo kilometers, and therefore an average of 
500 kilometers is assiuned. This would make the cost of trans- 
porting 837,000 tons about 17 million francs.- The earnings for 
the years from 1880 to 1913, arrived at in a s imil ar fashion, axe 
tabulated on page 65. The results are entered on the credit side 
of the balance sheet under transit earnings. 

Maritime insurance and commissions are another source of 
revenue to France. As in the case of shipping charges, these 
charges on imports are already included in the import statistics, 
where, it wiU be remembered, imports are valued c. i. f. The 
total earnings from this source whether on imports or exports 
should therefore be recorded on the credit side of the international 
accounts. GifFen estimated these earnings for Great Britain at 
2 per cent of the entire British foreign trade; Hobson made it 
2I per cent. This percentage includes J per cent for insurance, 
I per cent for bankers’ commissions on bills of exchange, and 

per cent for all other charges including “cost of services per- 
formed in London by which British capital operating abroad is 
directed and controlled.”^ France, however, did not play nearly 
so important a role in that type of finance as England, and the 
major portion of the 2? per cent estimated by Hobson as earned 
by Great Britain would not apply in the case of France. 

Partly in recognition of this and partly because France carries 
only 30 per cent of her sea borne freight, Moulton and Lewis esti- 
mated French earnings from this source at i per cent. This seems 
too high because only about 60 per cent of French fordgn trade 
is sea borne and also because it assumes that France secures in- 

* This average, published annually, is arrived at by dividing total fidght re- 
ceipts by ton-miles. 

* Meynial estimated revenue from this source at 30 millions for 1913, but does 
not give the basis of his computation. 

* C. K. Hobson, op. cit., p. 189. 
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TABLE 9 

Expenditores oe Ships and Crews in French Ports, not Including 
Ships' Stores, 1880-1913 


Foreign Shifs Entering 
French Ports vith Cargo 


Number Tons 

Year (Thousands) (Millions) 

1880 26 8 

1881 25 8 

1882 25 8 

1883 25 9 

1884 22 8 

1885 20 8 

1886 20 8 

1887 20 8 

1888 20 9 

1889 18 8 

1890 19 9 

1891 20 10 

1892 i8 9 

1893 t8 9 

1894 18 9 

1895 17 9 

1896 17 10 

1897 i8 10 

1898 19 II 

1899 19 12 

1900 19 14 

1901 i8 13 

1902 17 13 

1903 18 14 

1904 17 14 

1905 17 15 

1906 19 18 

1907 20 20 

1908 20 21 

1909 20 21 

1910 20 22 

1911 21 23 

1912 21 23 

1913 22 26 


(Millions of francs) 

Docking, 
Pilotage, and 
Unloadij^ Costs 

Expenditures 
of Crews 

Total 

Expenditures 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

10 

6 

3 

xo 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

7 

4 

II 

7 

4 

II 

7 

4 

II 

7 

4 

12 

7 

4 

12 

7 

S 

12 

7 

5 

12 

8 

5 

13 

9 

5 

14 

10 

S 

15 

13 

5 

18 

13 

5 

18 

13 

5 

18 

14 

S 

19 

14 

6 

20 

15 

6 

21 

18 

6 

34 

20 

6 

26 

20 

7 

27 

21 

7 

28 

22 

7 

29 

23 

8 

31 

23 

8 

31 

26 

8 

34 
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TABLE 10 

French Transit Earnings, 1880-1913 


“Average” 

Tomu^ of Mdse. R. R. Rate 


Carried by Land* per Ton Km. TVansit Earnings 

Year (Millions of tons) (Clentimes) (Millions of bancs) 

1880 264 595 6 

1881 280 588 6 

1882 240 589 6 

1883 310 573 7 

1884 200 590 5 

1885 190 504 S 

1886 190 594 5 

1887 290 580 7 

1888 320 566 7 

1889 400 555 8 

1890 450 546 9 

1891 500 536 10 

1892 430 536 9 

1893 550 525 II 

1894 520 520 10 

1895 510 516 II 

1896 530 512 12 

1897 600 500 12 

1898 600 492 12 

1899 631 478 12 

1900 649 469 12 

1901 641 471 13 

1902 610 471 12 

1903 710 463 13 

1904 736 460 13 

1905 759 452 13 

1906 774 453 14 

1907 831 437 14 

1908 731 429 13 

1909 795 426 14 

1910 724 427 13 

1911 868 419 14 

1912 775 420 14 

1913 837 420 14 


* Shipments originating and ending outside of France. 
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surance premiums on all imports and exports. Hobson’s justi- 
fication for estimating the British earnings at 2 J per cent of both 
imports and exports was that a great deal of the trade of foreign 
countries is financed thru England. This was hardly true of 
France. It consequently seems that an estimate of i per cent of 
the recorded exports alone is more nearly in accord with the 
French situation. It is upon this basis that the earnings from 
maritime insurance and commissions have been estimated. They 
are entered on the credit side of the balance sheet, page 114. 



CHAPTER IV 


TOURIST EXPENDITURES, IMMIGRANT REMITTANCES, 
HOME GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
IN COLONIES 

The remaining items in the statement of international accx)unts 
are tourist expenditures, immigrant remittances, home govern- 
ment expenditures in colonies, and loans and interest. We turn 
our consideration first to tourist expenditures. These in the case 
of France constitute a very important item on the credit side of 
the balance sheet, exceeded, indeed, only by revenue from foreign 
investments. Here, again, accurate estimates are impossible. 
Several have been attempted for isolated years, but none is free 
from criticism. 

For the years before 1870 Say estimated annual tourist ex- 
penditures to have been 200 to 300 milli on francs,^ For the period 
1881 to 1897 Pougnet estimated that the expenditure of tourists 
in France exceeded that of French tourists abroad by a sum of 
two billion francs, or an average of 120 million francs per year. 
This estimate is much lower than Say’s would lead us to expect, 
even allowing generously for French tourist expenditures abroad, 
there being every reason to believe that tourist expenditure m 
France was greater in the decades following the war of 1870 than 
in the decade preceding. This is borne out by Gide. He states 
that in the years preceding 1900 there were from 400,000 to 

500.000 foreigners registered in Paris hotels and pensions alone 
and that in 1900, the year of the exposition, the number increased 
to 550,000.^ It may be safely assumed that in addition there were 

50.000 foreigners in cities other than Paris. He further estimated 
that foreigners spent in France an average of more than 500 
francs. This woidd bring the total expenditures of foreigners in 

* Cited by Moulton and Lewis in The French Debt Problem, p. 341. 

* C. Gide, Piindpes d’^conomie politique (Paris, 1910), p. 375, note. 
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France for the year 1900 up to 300 million francs, a figure which 
tallies exactly with the estimate of Masse for the same year.^ 

Some estimates for later years show that in the twentieth cen- 
tury tourist expenditure in France was much greater. Paish esti- 
mated that in 1908 Amerioan tourists abroad spent, in addition 
to passage money, 1036 million francs,^ and Moulton and Lewis 
in their study estimated that one-fourth of this sum was spent in 
France. Together with the expenditures of other nationals they 
estimated the tourist expenditures in France for 1908 at 550 to 
600 million francs. Pupin^s estimate is very much higher. Ac- 
cording to his figures in the years preceding the Great War there 
were from 800,000 to 900,000 foreigners visiting France each year 
and that the sum left in France by them was two billion francs.® 
The estimate is imquestionably too high. It would make the per 
capita expenditure 2000 francs; whereas the greater part of vis- 
itors to France were English, Germans, and Italians, many of 
whom remained only a week or two and spent very much less 
than 2000 francs.'* Me)mial^s tourist estimates also indicate that 

1 R. Masse, La production des richesses (Paris, 1925), p. 666. Masse incidentally 
stated that in 1889 400,000 foreigners visited French watering places, leaving in 
those resorts at least 150 million francs. This, however, was the exceptional year 
of the World Fair during which, Neymarck estimated, 1,500,000 foreigners visited 
France, and therefore the figure cannot be used as the basis ot estimate for other 
years. Neymarck’s estimate is found in Finances contemporaines, VoL III, p. 434. 
The million visitors consisted of the following groups: 225,000 Belgians; 380,000 
English; 160,000 Germans; 52,000 Swiss; 56,000 Spaniards; 38,000 Italians; 90,000 
North Americans; 25,000 South Americans; 32,000 Austrians; 7,000 Russians. He 
estimated that the average expenditure was 500 francs. 

* In 1913 277,000 tourists left the United States via seaports, some of them 
going to the West Indies and to Middle and South America. In 1920 about 30 per 
cent went to ports other than European, a percentage which was probably smaller 
than in 1913 because of prohibition and the increasing popularity of the West Indies. 
It would therefore appear that the number of 220,000 tourists bound for Europe in 
1908 is not too low. If American touriste in 1913 spent abroad on the average 700 
francs exclusive of passenger fares (see p. 70), they very probably spent less rather 
than more in 1908. Hence Paish’s estimate of 1036 million francs appears about 300 
million francs too high. 

3 Soc. de Stat. de Paris, 1916, 

* Pupin in La richesse priv6e et finances frangaises, p. 26, estimated tourist ex- 
penditures in 1912 asi937 millions and for 1913 1830 millions, but his method of 
arriving at that estimate deserves no consideration. On the groimd that there is no 
method of estimating tourist expenditures directly, he subtracted his estimated 
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Pupin^s figiire is too high. He says that of the 600,000 foreigners 
entering France via her seaports at least 300,000 remained in 
France.^ This does not include the bulk of Belgians, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Germans who crossed the frontiers. He also esti- 
mated the amoimt spent in France by^hose who arrived by boat 
at 2000 francs each, making a total of 600 million francs spent by 
foreigners other than the French neighbors enumerated above. 

Estimates of per capita expenditures of visitors in France vary 
from 500 to 2000 francs, but none appears to be based on any 
published or objective data. The only attempt at an estimate 
based on adequate facts is the investigation of tourist expendi- 
tures by the Finance and Investment Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce in preparation for their annual 
balance of international accounts for the years 1928, 1929, 1930.^ 
They sent questionnaires to thousands of applicants for passports, 
asking in these questionnaires for detailed information regarding 
expenditures abroad. Altho only one-third of the number of appli- 
cants replied, they were considered fair sampling. The results of 
the investigation are given below. The number of American 
passengers to Europe in 1928 was made up as follows; 




Arithmetic 

Averajse 

Expenditure 

Third Class 

65,903 

$51? 

Tourist and Student Classes 

57,691 

705 

Second Class 

45,995 

9S2 

Cabin Class 

63,266 

H71 

First Class 

70,14s 

198s 

Total 

303,000 

$1270 


The gross expenditures of the 303,000 at the average rate derived 
from the questionnaire was found to be $336,000, i.e. about $1110 
per person. That expenditure includes steamship fare, which 

debits from the estimated credits and called the remainder Tourist Expenditure. 
He defends this method as follows : “It is in our eyes the only way in which we can 
be informed on very important point, because all direct inquiries lead nowhere 
in this task.*’ 

* Cr€ances et dettes intemationales, p. 85. 

® Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
The Balance of International Pa3Tnents of the United States in 1928, by R. Hall, 
Trade Information Bulletin Nos. 625, 761. 
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probably accounts for one-third of the expenditures, leaving about 
$740 per person spent abroad. More accurate figures for 1930 are 
given by the report for that year, because several new sources of 
information were utilized. They show that the average expendi- 
ture of American tourists on European soil was about $700.^ 

If changes in purchasing power are allowed for, expenditure 
for the same quantity of services and merchandise would approxi- 
mate $500 in 1913. Since real income has increased in the United 
States in the last 15 years, there is no reason to expect travel ex- 
penditures to play the same proportionate role. It would seem 
that smaller real incomes would leave less to be spent on luxuries 
such as foreign travel; larger incomes would leave more. That 
the average tourist expenditures may differ considerably from 
year to year is evident from the averages obtained in the years 
1927 and 1928. The average expenditure of first class passengers 
was $118 more in 1928 than in 1927, that of second class passen- 
gers $146 more, and that of third class $3. The phenomenal in- 
crease in stock market values in that year may have been largely 
responsible for this difference, which suggests that the 1927 aver- 
age is more suitable for a base of comparison with pre-war years. 
Another shifting factor over long periods is the changing type of 
tourist. European tourist travel is no longer considered the pre- 
rogative of the wealthy. From 1880 to 1913 the percentage of 
tourists of the smaller income groups increased. The recent de- 
velopment of “tourist” class accommodations on steamships is 
indicative of that change. These changes increase the range of 
probable error when the average expenditure for 1928 is used as a 
base for pre-war estimates. Nevertheless, it is the only objectively 
derived figure that has been published, and is, therefore, more 
reliable than guesses based on personal observation. 

The estimates of tourist expenditures in the present study are 
guided by the results in this investigation of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The average per capita expenditure 
in Europe is first modified by averaging the expenditures of the 
two years investigated after allowance has been made for passage. 
The sum obtained, $700, when deflated becomes $450, or 2300 

1 Trade Information Bulletin, op. dt., p. 31. 
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francs. Changes in real income and shifts in the income class of 
tourists are ignored. 

What part of this 2^00 francs is spent in France depends on the 
number of American tourists in France who visit other countries 
as well. Many visit France only, thus spending the total 2300 
francs there. Many more doubtless visit at least one country in 
addition to France, and leave in France anywhere from 200 to 
1500 francs. It is very unlikely that any American entering 
France departs vrithout leaving at least 200 francs in hotel bills, 
tips, landing fees, and railroad fares, while the bulk of those 
Americans who visit an additional country spend much more 
than that sum. An estimate, therefore, of 1200 francs spent in 
France by each American entering France in 1913 does not seem 
unreasonable. This is almost half the sum estimated by Meynial, 
but in the light of the investigation discussed above, an average 
expenditure of 2000 francs in France by tourists who arrive via 
seaports appears very unlikely. Pupin’s estimate of 1000 francs 
per tourist, including as it does all the European visitors, who 
constituted by far the largest number of tourists in France, is 
much too high. Not only do the Europeans have a smaller income 
than Americans and therefore spend less on travel, but a trip to 
France is more unusual and much more of an event in the life of 
the average American tourist than it is in that of the average 
European tourist, to whom a trip to France frequently is a matter 
of a few hundred miles and a two weeks’ stay. English clerks, for 
instance, frequently spent their fortnight vacations in Paris. The 
same was true of Germans, Belgians, and Italians. I am thus in- 
clined to the opinion that the modal expenditure of the European 
visitors to France was imder 300 francs, but that the arithmetic 
mean was more because of the fact that many very wealthy 
Europeans made Paris and Nice their rendezvous in the winter. 

It would appear that Meymal’s estimate of 600 million francs ^ 
is much doser to the facts than Pupin’s estimate of two billions, 

^ Me3!niial estimated that 600,000 foreigners came to France via seaports. He 
claiins that at least 300,000 remained in France, each leaving 2000 francs there, 
maViog a total of 600 million francs. His estimate of average expenditure is too 
high, but allowance should be made for the expenditures of tourists reaching France 
by rail. 
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or Hoschiller^s estimate of 450 millions.^ Moulton and Lewis, 
who have made the otdy estimate of tourist expenditures covering 
more than two years, accept figures dose to 600 million.^ Gide^s 
estimate of 500 to 600 francs for the average per capita expendi- 
ture of tourists in France during 1900 seems a reasonable one for 
that year because of extra expenditures apt to be called forth 
during a year of international fairs, but appears too high for the 
years before and after. 

Compromising, then, on 600 francs as the average expenditure 
of tourists m 1913, and estimating the number of foreign visitors 
to France at 800,000, we arrive at the figure of 450 millions. To 
this sum must be added expenditures of foreign students in 
France and of wealthy foreigners who maintain a permanent 
residence in France but who receive their incomes from abroad. 
Giffen,® writing in 1880, stated that there was an American colony 
of several thousands constantly resident in Europe which alone 
accounted for 30 to 40 million poimds annually. Considering the 
number of nationalities which were represented in Paris by 
wealthy sojourners — Paris was and is a Mecca not only for 
wealthy Americans but also for wealthy South Americans, Span- 
iards, Russians, Scandinavians, and even Asiatics — it is not im- 
reasonable to place at 10,000 the total number of those whose 
expenditures before the war were well over 5000 francs per person. 
If one-fourth of their income was from other countries, it would 
mean 10 million francs spent in addition to ordinary tourist ex- 
penditures. 

From the total tourist expenditures in France the amount 
spent abroad by Frenchmen must be deducted. Pupin estimated 
this at 10 per cent of the amount spent by foreigners in France 

^ Cited byKuszynski in Die Zahlungsbilanz Frankreichs,Deutsdi-Fran26sische 
WirtschaftskorrespondenZj December 28, 1925. 

* The estimates made by Moulton and Lewis (op. cit., p. 342), based on Paish’s 
estimate for 1908, were as follows: 

Average Annual Expenditure 


1881-1885 370 millions 1897-1902 525 millions 

i886— 1890 .... 430 millions 1903-1908 585 millions 

1891-1896 475 millions 1909-1913 625 millions 


® R. Giffen, On the Use of Import and Export Statistics, p. 34. 
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because he considered that the proportion of French population 
and French wealth to those of the world justified this sum. That 
appears to be a liberal estimate. The French are famed neither for 
their traveling proclivities nor for their spending habits. Still, in 
the absence of more information the figure of lo per cent will be 
used here. The results are tabulated on page 115. The figures 
are modified for years of fairs ^ and for variations in business 
activity. 

Altho tourist expenditures form one of the largest sources of 
revenue, not all such expenditures are to be placed on the credit 
side of the balance sheet. Some of the tourists carry coin instead 
of credit instruments and therefore their expenditures do not give 
rise to any sums due France. To include them imder tourist ex- 
penditures would exaggerate the supposed supply of foreign bills 
in France. Coin taken into France to be spent there has no effect 
on the balance of pa3nments, tho it may be of interest when con- 
sidering monetary changes. The sums so carried should be de- 
ducted from the estimated tourist expenditures; the result, of 
course, is the same if they are merely placed on the debit side. 
The latter procedure, which is the one followed here, has a slight 
advantage in that it records these gold movements. For mone- 
tary problems such records are helpful. 

The sum in which we are interested is not the sum of gold and 
silver coin carried in, but the excess of that sum over the sum 
carried out. Since there are more Belgians, Italians, Swiss, and 
Germans who visit France each year than there are Frenchmen 
who visit those countries, it is reasonable to assume that there is 
more gold and silver coin entering France in the pockets of tour- 
ists than there is leaving by that route. Assuming an average 
expenditure in France of 250 francs per European tourist, and 
further assuming that 25 per cent of those funds are in specie, we 
get a figure of about 35 millions. Allowing further a movement 
of 5 millions the other way, we arrive at an estimate of 30 millions 
or 5 per cent of total tourist e^qpenditure in 1913. The annual 
sums obtained on that basis are listed in Table 20. 

^ The world fairs of i87g, 1889, and 1900 were visited by 218,000, 1,500,000, and 
447,000 foreigners respectively. 
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The funds carried into and out of France by immigrants and 
emigrants, and funds remitted to and from France by Frenchmen 
abroad also enter into the international accounts. These can be 
estimated only crudely. No records were kept of the amounts 
carried by French emigrants and immigrants. Indeed, there are 
even no official figures for the number of immigrants themselves, 
altho there are official figures for French emigrants. Special 
census reports, however, contain periodic estimates of immigra- 
tion arrived at by comparing population figures of successive 
census reports.^ After allowance is made for the known births 
and deaths during the period, the net increase or decrease in pop- 
ulation is ascribed to immigration or emigration. The results of 
such compilation appear below: 


Excess of Excess of 

Years Immigration Emigration 

1881-1886 170,000 37,000 

1887-1891 37,000 

1892-1896 132,000 

1897-1901 224,000 

1902-1906 35,000 


The Annuaire Statistique of 1914 contains other estimates, ap- 
parently obtained in a similar manner but covering different 
periods, as follows: 


Excess of Excess of 

Years Immigration Emigration 

1881-1890 161,000 

1891-1900 379,000 

1901-1906 35,000 

1907-1911 248,000 


Estimates so secured include all the errors made in census reports. 
Moreover, when converted into annual figures, the probable error 
for any one year is great. For our purpose it is better to separate 
the immigration and emigration totals. The separate figures can 
be roughly obtained by adding the annual emigration figures to 
the estimated annual excesses. The result is tabulated on page 77. 

The number of immigrants (exclusive of casual laborers) is of 
little importance in any one year, and the funds they carry are so 

* RIsultats statistiques du recensement (1906), Vol. 14. 
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small that the errors can be only of minor significance. I have 
been xmable to find any estimates of the amount of fimds carried 
into France by immigrants, but such an estimate has been made 
by Paish ^ for funds carried into the United States by immigrants 
from continental Europe. His estimate is $50 each. Coats ^ esti- 
mated the average at only $25. Immigrants to France certainly 
did not carry more than immigrants to America, and there is 
reason to expect that they carried less. The bulk of immigrants 
into France came from neighboring countries, and to them the 
risk involved probably appeared small. Therefore people with 
very small capital, who would hesitate to cross the Atlantic, 
would dare to settle in a neighboring town. This supposition 
receives some support from the fact that most of the immigrants 
to France settled in border towns.^ The sums carried by poor 
immigrants are augmented by the much greater per capita sums 
carried into France by wealthy emigres. The large wealthy for- 
eign colonies in Paris and Nice serve to increase what otherwise 
would probably be a very low average of funds brought in by im- 
migrants. 

It would seem that an average of 100 francs per person up to 
1899, and 150 francs since then, is a conservative estimate. This 
is pure guesswork, but the total involved is so small compared to 
estimates of service items and capital exports that the probable 
error is not a serious consideration. Table ii, on page 77, con- 
tains the annual estimates of these funds carried by French immi- 
grants. The totals entered are in most cases so small that even 
to include them in the international accounts is to give the bal- 
ance sheet a specious appearance of accuracy. Some of the years, 
however, involve movements of over 5 million francs, and for this 
reason the whole table is included. 

Placing immigrant funds on the credit side of the balance sheet 
and emigrant fxmds on the debit side, as does Professor Viner in 

^ G. Paish, The Trade Balance of the United States, United States National 
Monetaiy Commission (1910), p. 182. 

* R. H. Coats, Board of Inquiry into Cost of Living, Report of Board, Vol. II, 
p. 902. 

^ Rapport du directeur de la Statistique G^nfirale de la France sur le nombre des 
Fiangais k T^tranger, Bull. Stat. G€n. de la France, Vol. LV, p. 121. 
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his Canadian Balance of Indebtedness, and as is the practice of 
the United States Department of Commerce/ assumes that the 
funds brought in by the immigrants were in the form of letters of 
credit, or travelers^ checks, or other credit instruments which 
would rail for subsequent collection. In so far as these funds took 
the form of gold, they should not be included in the international 
account any more than they were in the case of tourist expendi- 
tures, To repeat, it is of interest to record them because of their 
effect on the metallic stock of the coimtry. Consequently the 
total funds carried in are placed on the credit side and the amount 
of gold and silver coin carried in on the debit side. The amount 
carried in coin was doubtless large, as most French immigrants 
are from neighboring countries where the same gold and silver 
coins are current. The proportion of funds carried by French 
immigrants in the form of gold and silver coin is estimated at 75 
per cent. The results are tabulated on the following page. 

So much for funds carried in by immigrants. We turn now to 
funds carried out by emigrants. The emigration figures published 
by France in the Annuaire Statistique are those of persons leaving 
via French ports. In these figmes residents of foreign coimtries 
are not separated from French emigrants and it is the latter that 
are significant for the international accounts. One study of 
European emigration, made in 1906, does contain figures purport- 
ing to be those of French emigration for the years 1884 fo 
but the estimates are approximately one-third of those contained 
in the Annuaire, and compared with the total of French supposed 
to reside abroad, they appear to be rather low. In 1911, accord- 
ing to a report by the Director of Statistique Generale de la 
France,® there were living abroad 850,000 Frenchmen in the 
Colonies and 600,000 in foreign coimtries. This figure does not 
include foreigners leaving France after a stay of a few years or 
more. The total of persons leaving French ports from i860 to 
1913 was less than a million. If one-third were French emigrants, 

^ See The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1928, 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 625, p. 20. 

* R. Gonnard, L’Emigration europ^en au XDCe si^cle (Paris, igo6), p. 290. 

® Bull, Stat. G€n. de la France, VoL IV, op. cit. 
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TABLE 11 


Funds Brought into France by Iumigranis, 1880-1913 


Year 

Estunated 
Excess of 
Intunigration 
(Thousands) 

Estimated 

Emigration 

(Thousands) 

Immigration 

(Thousands) 

Funds 
Carried by 
Immigrants 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Ck)ld & Silver 
Carried by 
Bnmigrants 
(MiUmns 
of francs) 

1880 


5 

25 

2 

r 

1881 


' 5 

25 

2 

1 

1882 

30 

S 

25 

2 

I 

1883 

30 

S 

35 

3 

2 

1884 


5 

25 

2 

I 

1885 


S 

25 

2 

I 

1886 


10 

30 

3 

2 

1887 


15 

35 

3 

2 

1888 


25 

5 

0 

0 

1889 


40 

0 

0 

0 

1890 


20 

10 

ir 

0 

1891 


S 

5 

0 

0 

1892 


5 

5 

0 

0 

1893 

40 

5 

45 

4 

3 

1894 

40 

5 

45 

4 

3 

189s 

35 

5 

40 

4 

3 

1896 

30 

5 

35 

3 

2 

1897 


5 

40 

4 

3 

i8g8 

40 

S 

45 

6 

4 

1899 

40 

5 

45 

6 

4 

igoo 

50 

5 

SS 

10 

7 

1901 

55 

5 

60 

10 

7 

igo2 


10 

0 

0 

0 

1903 


5 

0 

0 

0 

1904 


5 

0 

0 

0 

190S 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1906 


5 

0 

0 

0 

1907 

SO 

10 

60 

10 

0 

1908 


5 

65 

10 

7 

1909 

40 

5 

45 

7 

5 

1910 

50 

5 

55 

10 

7 

1911 

30 

5 

35 

5 

5 

1912 

40 

5 

45 

7 

7 

1913 


S 

55 

10 

7 
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it is diflScult to account for i ,400,000 French abroad, since a great 
many French emigrants returned to France, particularly from the 
Colonies.^ Even allowing for a high birth rate, the estimate of 

325.000 seems too low. However, the sums involved are again so 
R TTiflll that the lower figure can be used without distorting the 
balance. The average of funds carried by French emigrants to the 
Americas and to the Colonies is probably higher ^ than that of the 
immigrants entering France from Italy, Belgium, and Spain. It 
would seem that an allowance of 150 francs from 1880 to 1897 and 
200 from 1898 to 1913 is not too high an estimate of funds taken 
by French emigrants. The proportion of credit instruments be- 
fore 1898 was probably approximately one-half of the total funds. 
As explained previously, the total outgoing funds are placed on 
the debit side and outgoing gold on the credit side. The only 
years which involve sums of more than one million francs are 
1888, 1889, and 1890. Figures for the other years are too small to 
be included. The estimates are recorded on the following page. 

More important than the capital carried in and out of France 
by immigrants and emigrants are sums annually sent by them to 
their home country and sums taken from France by foreign work- 
ers who remain in France during the harvesting season only, or 
who live across the boimdary and work in France. Pupin ^ esti- 
mated that foreign workers in France in 1913 sent home 100 mil- 
lion francs, while Meynial ^ estimated this item at only 30 million 
francs for the same year. Pupin’s estimate was based on his 
assumption that there were 800,000 to 900,000 foreign workers in 
France earning about one billion in wages, and that 10 per cent 
of these wages, mostly from Italians, were sent home. The total 
foreign population in 1911 was only 1,130,000; so the figure of 

800.000 to 900,000 laborers sending a part of their wages home 
seems much too high. 

In making an estimate of these remittances a distinction must 
be drawn between funds remitted to their native coimtry by 
foreigners residing in France and foreigners commuting to and 

^ Y. Guyot, Lettxes sur la politique coloniale (Paris, 1885). 

* O. AsseHn, Emigration from Belgium and France to Canada (Ottawa, 1911). 

* Op. cit., p. 26. ^ Op. cit, p. 86. 
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TABLE 12 


Funds Taken Out op France by Emigrants, 1880-1913 


Year 

Number Leaving 
French Ports 
(Thousands) 

Estimated 

Emigration 

(Thousands) 

Funds Taken 
by Emigrants 
(Milhons 
of francs) 

Gold & Slver 
C^arried by 
Emigrants 
(Millions of francs) 

1880 


5 

0 

0 

1881 


5 

0 

0 

1882 

13 

5 

0 

0 

1883 


S 

0 

0 

1884 


5 

0 

0 

1885 


5 

0 

0 

1886 

19 

10 

I 

0 

1887 

29 

15 

2 

I 

1888 


25 

4 

2 

1889 

82 

35 

5 

2 

i8go 

54 

20 

3 

1 

1891 


5 

0 

0 

1892 

14 

5 

0 

0 

1893 

15 

5 

0 

0 

1S94 


5 

0 

0 

1895 


5 

0 

0 

1896 


5 

0 

0 

1S97 


5 

0 

0 

1898 


5 

I 

0 

1899 

9 

S 

I 

0 

igcx) 

14 

5 

I 

0 

igoi 


5 

X 

0 

1902 


5 

I 

0 

1903 


10 

2 

1 

1904- 

14 

5 

I 

0 

190S 


5 

I 

0 

1906 

15 

5 

I 

0 

1907 


10 

2 

I 

1908 


5 

I 

0 

1909 


5 

1 

0 

1910 


5 

I 

0 

1911 

13 

5 

I 

0 

1912 

13 

5 

1 

0 

1913 


5 

1 

0 
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from France. The former funds are sent in the form of credit 
instruments and should appear as a debit item in the international 
accounts. Most of the latter are probably carried out in the form 
of coin and should not be included in the balance sheet, or, if in- 
cluded, should be offset by a credit item for the coin so taken out. 
The importance of these funds may be judged from the number of 
Belgians working in France who commuted daily. In 1906 it was 
estimated that 25,000 Belgian workers passed the frontier to 
work, and it was said that they spent practically all their wages in 
Belgium.^ That item alone would account for at least 24 million 
francs a year. During the summer season thousands of Belgians, 
ItaUans, Spaniards, and — after 1910 — Poles migrated to 
France to help with the harvesting. These workers returned in 
the late faU with a good part of their wages in their pockets.^ In 
view of these large sums withdrawn by foreign workers, MeyniaPs 
estimate, which presumably includes gold coin carried out by the 
workers, is not high enough. An estimate of 60 millions for the 
year 1913 with reasonable modification for earlier years of pros- 
perity and depression appears more reasonable. An annual esti- 
mate on this basis is contained in Table 17, page 115. Of these 
sums it is estimated that 25 per cent were taken out of France in 
the form of specie. This estimate, like others of the proportion of 
specie carried, is not based on any evidence, and all that can be 
said for it is that it is better than no estimate at all. 

From the figure thus reached, funds sent to France by French- 
men living abroad must be deducted. Comparatively few French 
workers commute to neighboring coimtries. France^s stable 
population, coupled with the movement of population from rural 
districts to the large French cities, stimulates a demand for foreign 
workers rather than creates a supply of French workers who seek 
employment in Belgium or Italy. The wages accepted by Bel- 

‘ G. Pirou, La main d^oeuvre 6trang^re en France (Paris, 1916). In HaUum, 
Belgium, out of a working population of io,ocx>, more than 6000 Belgian workers in 
France do not live in France. Meme, a small Belgian village of 12,000, sends 4000 
workers to France, and Mouscron, three kilometers from Tourgong, one of the tex- 
tile manufacturing centres, has 5000 inhabitants earning a living in France. See 
J. Nozelk, Une taxe sur la main d*oeuvre 6trang6re, Rev. Pol. et Pari,, February, 
I9II- * E. Payen, op. cit. 
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gians and Italians were too low to attract many French workers, 
while the foreigner was attracted to France because of higher pay,* 
Altho the total of French emigrants was smaller than the total of 
immigrants, the former went largely to French colonies; the pro- 
portionate total of remittances to France ought, then, to be at 
least half of that sent out of France, These emigrant remittances 
were practically aU in the form of credit instruments, and esti- 
mates of these sums are recorded in Table 12. 

French Colonies, it wiU be remembered, are here considered as 
foreign countries, and therefore Colonial expenditures and re- 
ceipts by the French home government appear as foreign transac- 
tions, Thruout the period under consideration French Colonial 
ventures necessitated a net outflow of money for Colonial admin- 
istration, public works, and for military expenditures. This last 
was an item leading to heavy debit charges in the payments be- 
cause the bulk of military expenditures occasioned by the fre- 
quent military campaigns and the maintenance of French troops 
abroad was paid by the home government. It was not until 1893 
that the French Government imposed a tax on her Colonies to 
share Colonial expenses, and not until 1900 did she acquire the 
right to impose the cost of troops on each Colony. Even after that 
the Colonies contributed only a small part of those expenses. In 
1901 military expenditures on account of the Colonies were 91 
million francs, and only to millions of this sum were contributed 
by them; in 1906 the Colonies contributed 16 of the 96 millions, 
and in 1910 of loi millions only 15 were recovered from them.® 
The Moroccan occupation alone from 1907 to 1913 entailed extra 
military expenditures totaling 273 millions.^ In an unpublished 


^ J, Nozelk, op. dt. ^ G. Jeze, Sdence des finances, 4th ed. (Paris, rgis), p. 45. 
® Expenses Occasioned by the Occupation of Morocco from August 5, 1907, to 
December 31, 1912, Bull, de Stat. et de Leg. Comparee, Vol. 75, p. 184. 

Year Army Navy Foreign Afiairs Total 

1907 6.3 4.4 -7 II . 5 

igo 8 31.6 7-3 -6 39 S 

1909 13.0 2.5 .7 16.2 

1910 9,8 1.7 1 .0 12,6 

1911 54.7 3-1 1-0 58.8 

1912 130.7 3-1 1-2 I 3 S-I 
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study of French Colonial policy by Constant Southworth ^ it was 
estimated that the annual excess of expenditures over receipts 
from the Colonies averaged over loo million francs from 1880 to 
1890, and a little less from 1890 to 1910. These estimates are in 
excess of figures for Colonial expenditures as recorded in the 
statistics of the French budget, but the distinction between 
Colonial and domestic expenditures is not clearly made in French 
finance. 

Before 1886 Colonial expenses were included in those of the 
Navy. Altho for those years there are no separate figures, we 
know that Colonial expenditures were heavy.^ During the first 
year of separate Colonial budget (exclusive of Algeria) expendi- 
tures of 43 million francs are recorded. By 1903 this item had 
reached 103 mill ions, where it remained until 1914. These figures 
do not include expenses of Algeria, by far the most important of 
French colonial possessions, whose expenditures from 1881 to 
1892 were treated as domestic expenditures of the respective de- 
partments. Yet the importance of Algerian expenditures during 
those years is indicated by the analysis of French expenditures 
of 1885 by De Foville, who found that the revenue from Algeria 
was 37 millions while the expenditures on her account 114 mil- 
lions.® A similar analysis by Vignon in 1891 showed the revenue 
from Algeria to have been 40 millions and expenditures 125 mil- 
lions.'^ 

Even if the distinction between expenditures on domestic and 
Colonial accoimts were made, there would still remain the more 
difficult problem of estimating what portion of expenditures 
charged to the Colonies can be considered as sums due abroad. 
Colonial expenditures consist of sums spent in the home coimtry 
as well as in the Colonies and therefore these expenditures cannot 
be placed on the debit side of the balance of international ac- 

* Cited by Moulton and Lewis, op. cit., p. 49. 

2 In 1881 30,000 troops were sent to Tunis on a punitive expedition, and tribal 
revolts in Algeria kept expeditionary forces busy from 1881 to 1884. Colonial ex- 
penditures for the insignificant colony of Tonkin alone reached 70 million francs in 
1884. — F. Faure, Les budgets de la France depuis vingt ans, 1868-1887. 

* La France 6cononiique, p. 456. 

< L. Vignon, La France en Alg6rie (Paris, 1893), Chap. X. 
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a)iiDts. Indeed, it is possible that so much of the Colonial expen- 
diture is made at home as to render the item of little importance 
in the international accounts. The fact of mere excess of Colonial 
expenditure over Colonial revenue in itself gives no indication of 
the amount spent abroad in excess of sums received from abroad. 
It is essential to know how the funds charged to Colonial account 
were spent. 

Expenditures on military affairs, on public works, and admin- 
istration make up the expense side of the budget. Of these the 
first was in the case of France the most important.^ Among the 
items under military expenditure the principal ones are transpor- 
tation, soldiers’ pay, and cost of war material, of equipment, and 
of subsistence. Most of the soldiers’ equipment and war material 
is purchased in France or manufactured in government plants and 
transported either in Navy vessels or in ships of the French mer- 
chant marines. Clearly these expenditures, then, ought not to be 
included in sums due abroad. They involve only payments by 
the French Government to French industrialists, or inter-depart- 
mental transfers of sums.- Still there are two items among 
military expenditures which do give rise to payments due abroad 
from France; soldiers’ pay and subsistence. That portion of pay 
which soldiers spend abroad and of subsistence which is pur- 
chased abroad may constitute debit items in the international 
accounts, A detailed investigation of the records of the Quarter- 

1 From 1830 to 1891 of 5.3 billion francs spent on Colonies, 3.5 consisted of 
military expenses and 1.7 of public works. During this period the total receipts 
were only 1.3 billions. — L. Vignon, op. cit., p. 286. 

Of the n4 millions of expenditure in Algeria in 18S5, 56 were for the army and 
56 for civil service, — De Foville, op. dt., p. 450. 

In 1901 mili tary expenditures alone were 91 millions; in 1910 of i or millions of 
expenditure 83 were military. — Levasseur, op. dt., Chap. VIII. 

® If the supplies are furnished by private industry and sent to the Colonies, fliey 
are apt to appear as exports. But this merchandise exported and paid for by the 
French home government should not be recorded in the international accounts 
since it gives rise to no international pa3nnent5 or debts. The import figures for 
Algeria give no indication of exports received on military account. In 191 1 there 
were 305,000 French troops in Algeria, most of whom had arrived during that year, 
and imports into Algeria increased from 543 millions to 6ri millions, while eqwrts 
increased only 4 millions; whereas in 1912 the number of troops decreased but im- 
ports leaped to 722 millions. 
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master Corps, and an acquaintance with the spending habits of 
French troops abroad would doubtless yield the necessary infor- 
mation on these points. The labor involved has precluded any 
such investigation; instead a crude estimate is here resorted to. 

A number of factors enter into the basis of this estimate. First 
there are the military expenses. France rarely kept less than 

30.000 French troops abroad, and during years of military activ- 
ity the number quickly increased. In 1911 there were more than 

350.000 French troops abroad. Some of the food for these troops 
was purchased locally; part of the pay was also spent locally.^ It 
is quite probable that at least 20 per cent of the soldiers’ pay was 
so spent. As for subsistence, the portion obtained locally de- 
pends on the colony and the prevailing political condition. French 
colonies import little foodstuff from France. Algeria, Tunis, and 
French Indo-China, the principal colonies, are food exporters, and 
much of the subsistence in those countries must have been ob- 
tained locally, particularly in times of peace. 

Expenditures on public works are another element in the esti- 
mate of sums due abroad on Colonial account. The greater part 
of the expenditures on this item were made in the Colonies. 
Wages, always an important. element in public works, went al- 
most entirely to residents of the Colonies, and part of the bulky 
raw material was purchased locally. Additional raw material 
must have been imported directly from foreign countries, since 
France herself is a large importer of raw materials. It may be as- 
sumed, then, that most of the expenditures on public works — in 
so far as they are in excess of domestic revenue — are to be in- 
cluded on the debit side imder Colonial expenditures. 

Administrative expenses, another item, consist largely of sala- 
ries, and as such constitute expenditures in the Colonies. Altho 
administrative expenses are not so important as the other two, 
they represent amounts spent mostly in the Colonies. Part of 
the administrative expense and of public works was covered by 
revenue from the Colonies, but only part. The portion of these 

^ Guyot in Lettres sur la politique coloniale (Paris, 1885), p, 45, commenting on 
tie growth of exports to the Colonies, said, ^^Our own soldiers paid by France are 
the ones who buy French imports.’^ 
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expenses not met by Colonial revenue, together with the portion 
of military expenses spent in the Colonies or in foreign countries, 
amounted to between one-third and one-half of the exce^ of ex- 
penditure over receipts. The other half or two-thirds was used 
in France for material and equipment sent to the Colonies and 
for the part of the soldiers’ pay sent home. The estimates of 
Colonial expenditures based on the foregoing proportions appear 
on the debit side of the balance of international accounts, page 
118. 

A number of small items grouped under the one head ^‘Miscel- 
laneous” have also been included in the balance sheet. These 
are life insurance, fire insurance, and brokerage commissions on 
discounted foreign bills. French insurance companies obtain 
much of the insurance business placed in French Colonies. French 
companies audit and assist in the conduct of Colonial companies, 
and a goodly share of Colonial bills is discounted in France. This 
income is ^timated to have been about 5 million francs in 1880 
and to have reached 15 millions in 1913. The annual estimates 
are in Column 12, Table 18, page 116. 



CHAPTER V 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

The most important of the invisible items in the international 
accoimts of France is the export of capital. By this term is meant 
the transfer of purchasing power, whether in terms of goods, serv- 
ices, or specie, made by the residents of one country to residents 
of another coimtry, when such transfers result in no immediate 
return payments, and when they are made with the intent of re- 
ceiving in return adequate pa3nnent at some time in the future. 
The term capital exports is frequently applied also to transfer of 
tiUe to purchasing power imder the assumption that eventually 
the claims will be exercised and goods or services will be trans- 
ferred. This transfer of title to purchasing power constitutes in 
almost all cases of capital movements the necessary first step. It 
is eliminated only where goods are sold abroad on long-term credit, 
or in those rare cases where imports of goods are financed by per- 
manent loans after the goods are shipped. In all other instances 
of capital movements the transfer of title may not be converted 
into a transfer of goods or services until weeks, months, or even 
years have passed. A large part of the total of transfers of title is, 
indeed, never converted into transfers of goods or services; in- 
stead many of the transfers of title are used to offset one another. 
It is only the surplus of claims — i.e. title — that must eventually 
be converted into transfers of goods or services.^ 

Just when this surplus of claims will be converted into a move- 
ment of goods or services depends partly upon the cause of the 
transfers of title and partly upon the prevailing economic condi- 
tions in the countries concerned. For illustration, Italy may bor- 
row funds in France and use a portion of them to increase Italian 
balances in French banks, thereby indefinitely postponing con- 
version of newly acquired claims into transfers of goods; or Italy 

^ Other claims may or may not represent transfers of tiUe to goods and services. 
Obviously imports and exports of merchandise give rise to such HaimR. 
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may exchange her newly acquired title to French purchasing 
power for claims to purchasing power in Germany and exercise 
those claims to German purchasing power by importing goods 
from Germany. No change in this instance will appear in the in- 
ternational accoimts of France until Germany exercises her newly 
acquired claim to purchasing power in France. Germany might 
elect to keep that purchasing power in France in anticipation of 
indemnity payments due France. We should then have a French 
loan to Italy resulting in the creation of a German deposit in 
France by way of German exports to Italy, in return for which 
France would obtain a future claim on purchasing power in Italy; 
in such case the transaction would in no way affect the French 
balance sheet until and only if the future claims on Italian goods 
or services were exercised. 

It is apparent that any number of combinations of transfers 
could and do take place, and it should be equally clear that the 
surplus (or deficit) of claims to foreign purchasing power that is 
recorded as obtained in any one year need not — one might say 
ought not — be equal to the surplus of imports (or exports) of 
goods and services for that same year. In measuring the amount 
of capital exports, a distinction should, therefore, be drawn be- 
tween transfers of title to purchasing power and transfers of 
goods. The measure of each must be obtained by a different 
method. 

To obtain figures of transfers of goods (and services) a balance 
of international accounts must be constructed. Given the annual 
total imports and exports of goods, specie, and services, the differ- 
ence between the totals of imports and of exports — assuming no 
error in the data — can be explained as transfers of merchandise 
and services for which there has been no payment during that 
year. If from this sum are deducted the amounts transferred as 
immigrant remittances, gifts, and indemnity payments, the re- 
mainder must represent net capital exports (or capital imports) 
plus interest and amortization payments; that is, the remainder 
represents goods and services transferred in exchange for some 
future claim or transferred in part or in whole settlement of debts 
previously created. This remainder includes sums due on ac- 
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count of interest, dividends, and amortization payments. Deduc- 
tion for these items being made, there is left a sum which measures 
the annual export of capital — using the term to mean transfer of 
goods and services. 

To obtain a measure of the total transfers of title to pur- 
chasing power it is necessary to make a direct estimate of all 
such transfers from or to France. These transfers include loans 
made to foreign governments, municipalities, corporations, or in- 
dividuals; investments made in foreign countries by France or in 
France by foreign coimtries thru purchase of stock; deposits kept 
in foreign banks; funds employed for the establishment of foreign 
branch enterprises for the exploitation of foreign resources and for 
the purchase of foreign immovable property from foreigners. 

The first method, to repeat, measures the actual transfer during 
the year of goods, specie, and services, whereas the second meas- 
ures only the transfer of title during that year. The two methods 
should give similar results year by year only if the time lag be- 
tween transfer of title and transfer of goods was always short. 
It must be remembered that the first, or indirect method, which 
depends upon the construction of an annual statement of interna- 
tional accounts, includes all the errors of omission and commission 
to which such balances are subject. That this is a disadvantage of 
no mean proportions in the case of France from 1880 to 1913 is 
apparent from the discussion in the preceding chapters as to 
the diflaculty of estimating these items. The obstacles in the 
way of a correct estimate of capital exports by the second or 
direct method are, as will be apparent in the pages following, at 
least as great. 

In this study both methods are employed. The measurement of 
capital exports by the indirect method is at this point almost 
finished. Only the figures for revenue due to and from France are 
lacking for the completion of the balance sheet. These figures, 
however, cannot be obtained without first securing figures of the 
annual export of capital by the direct method. It is thus apparent 
that the two methods as employed here are not wholly independ- 
ent. Yet there is no alternative, for there exist no data of the 
total interest and dividends received by France from her foreign 
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investments.^ We proceed, therefore, to the estimate of capital 
exports by the direct method. 

The largest item in capital exports consists of loans either to 
foreign governments or to foreign corporations. A correct esti- 
mate of these is of paramount importance. But the net movement 
of securities in any one year, or even for a series of years, is elusive. 
It is extremely difficult — one may say impossible — to ascertain 
with any high degree of exactness the international movement of 
securities after they have been once absorbed. It is true that a 
portion of any issue remains in the hands of the original pur- 
chasers and a larger portion usually remains in the country where 
they were originally sold. But there is a considerable volume of 
securities internationally marketable which constantly shifts 
from one financial market to another. In the hands of bankers 
and large investment brokers these securities supply the means for 
arbitrage transactions and also form an important international 
medium of exchange with which credits are established abroad. 
Sometimes issues once sold are repurchased in large quantities 
by the original borrowers — the absorption by France in the 7o^s 
of her rentes originally purchased by foreigners is an illustration 
of this t)peof movement, as are the instances of Spain and Italy, 
who in the 90’s purchased in increasing amoimts their securities 
originally held by the French.^ There is also a continuous stream 
of amortization payments and redemptions of loans which must 
be taken into account. 

Fortunately there are several sources of information that are of 
help in tracing the movements of securities and also of measuring 
the amount of foreign securities originally issued in France. None 
of them is sufficient in itself to yield the desired information, but 
each can be used to supplement the others, to fill in the gaps, and 
to serve as a partial check. 

1 See p. 105. 

* In the latter case political events encouraged the movement. The growing 
antagonism between Italy and France caused in part by tariff controversies and the 
increasing friendliness between Russia and France led to a considerable substitution 
in France of Russian for Italian securities. According to reports of the Italian 
treasury, the coupon payments in Paris represented, in 1885, 23 per cent of foreign 
bond holders; the proportion fell steadily, reaching less than $ per cent by 1906. — 
E. Becque, L^Intemationalisation des capitaux (Montpellier, 1912), p. 47. 
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First are the scattered statistics of issues, of conversions, and 
of listings. For the years after 1895 annual statistics purporting 
to represent new capital issues are available; however, the 
amounts recorded are in reality not the amounts sold, but those 
admitted to listing at the Bourse and issued on the Curb. These 
sums bear only a distant relation to the amount of secxirities sold 
in any one year. The amoimts listed on the Paris Bourse alone, 
for example, are double the total foreign holdings in the French 
portfolio. Yet these figures are useful in that they throw some 
light on major changes in annual flotations. 

Secondly, there are taxation data. In France all foreign secur- 
ities other than foreign government bonds were subject to a triple 
tax.^ Foreign government securities, which form the major por- 
tion of French foreign holdings, were exempt from these annual 
taxes, ^ but were subject to a stamp duty at time of issue. AH 
taxation data are available. Had there been no tax evasion, it 
would be comparatively simple to ascertain from treasury reports 
on the revenue tax the amount of foreign securities other than 
government bonds that circulated in France. But so great was 
the amount of tax evasion on foreign securities that the utility of 
taxation data is much diminished. The financial literature of the 
period contains many allusions to the very common practice and 
ease of evading taxes on foreign securities,^ M. Thery estimated 
that one-third of foreign securities subject to taxes evaded them,^ 
One writer estimated in 1903 that only half the foreign securities 

1 Revenue from all foreign securities except government bonds was subject to a 
tax of 3 per cent (raised in 1890 to 4 per cent). These securities were subject also to 
a transfer tax on the market value of the securities, but the recorded figures include 
an annual tax on bearer securities and a tax on other securities only if and when a 
transfer is made. This renders useless the transfer tax data as a reliable source of 
infonnation of the amount of securities in circulation. The third tax is a stamp tax 
at time of issue on the nominal value of the securities. 

® After the War of 1870, in order to help regain for Paris its pre-war position as a 
financial centre and to avoid retaliation on the part of foreign governments, it was 
decided to exempt foreign government securities from annual taxes. 

® See especially E. Guilmard, L’Evasion fiiscale (Paris, 1908); Lescoeur, Pourquoi 
et comment on fraude le fisc, 6th ed.; Renou, Les valeurs 6trang^res (Paris, 1907); 
Casteignau-Caumont, Le regime fiscale des valeurs mobilieres (Bordeaux, 1910). 

* Cited by M. Arboux, Les valeurs mobilieres 6trangeres sur le march6 frangais 
(Paris, igi3), p. S7. 
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subject to the tax paid it.^ Caillaux in explaining the budget of 
1909 stated that the Administration of Registration evaluated 
the annual loss to the treasury from evasion at 40 million 
francs, a sum which represents an investment of about 20 billion 
francs.^ 

The extent of evasion is further indicated by a comparison of 
the totals of the taxed revenue derived from domestic securities 
and from foreign securities (Table 13). Foreign holdings repre- 
sent approximately one-third of the French portfolio, that is, 
one-half of the domestic holdings. About one-half of these for- 
eign securities are government bonds not subject to tax on reven- 
nue, but one- third of the domestic holdings, being French rentes, 
are also not subject to the tax on revenue. We should then ex- 
pect, if there were no evasion^ the amount of foreign securities 
subject to the revenue tax to equal about one-third of domestic 
securities so taxed. A comparison of Columns 4 and 7 shows, 
however, the amount of foreign securities taxed before 1904 to be 
less than 10 per cent. This indicates evasions in the case of for- 
eign securities of 60 per cent or more. Strenuous measures to 
reduce such wholesale evasion were made in subsequent years, 
and, judging from the increasing proportion of taxes received from 
foreign securities, with some success, but the amount of evasion 
continued to be serious up to the war. Notwithstanding the large 
proportion of evasions, the figures of revenue taxed are useful in 
indicating year to year changes in holdings of private securities, 
for, with the exception of the decade before the war when more 
stringent measures were constantly sought, there is no reason to 
expect the proportion of evasion to have fluctuated greatly from 
year to year. 

As for foreign government securities, which are subject to the 
single stamp tax, the taxation data indicate the annual amount of 
those securities listed for the first time in France, but throw little 
light on the amount that remained in the country after they had 

1 N. Cemental in Rev. Pol. et Pari., 1903, p. 475. 

* Banks in neighboring countries, soliciting deposits from Frenchmen, went so 
far as to suggest in circulars methods of tax evasion made possible by depositing 
securities in foreign banks or in foreign branches of French banks. — Neymarck, 
Finances contemporaines, Vol. 6, p. 131; also E. Becque, op. cit., p. 216. 
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been once sold.^ Another difficulty in the use of this information is 
the fact that the tax figures include partial payments from all se- 
curities in circulation when the tax rate was increased. Never- 
theless, these figures also are helpful in depicting important 
fluctuations. 

A third source of information is contained in the studies of bank 
portfolios and private accounts in banks, in analyses of property 
left at death, and in examination of marriage contracts. Several 
such studies have been made, and their findings will be referred 
to later. 

A fourth source is the reports of direct investigations of the 
amount of capital invested in each coimtry. The most important 
of such investigations was made by various economists and finan- 
cial writers for the International Congress of Securities held in 
Paris in 1900 under the auspices of the French Government. Tlie 
reports submitted to this Congress fill several volumes,^ and the 
information contained in some of them has been very useful in 
estimating foreign investments for this study. Since 1900 reports 
have been sporadically made by representatives of various States 
to the Institute Internationale de Statistique embodying esti- 
mates of securities issued and absorbed. In 1902 the French 
Grovemment ordered a survey to be made by its consular and 
diplomatic agents abroad of the amount of French foreign invest- 
ments. An imposing report was submitted, which, however, can- 
not be given much weight because of its inaccuracies.^ Neverthe- 
less, because of its detailed nature it does indicate the relative 
geographical distribution of investments. 

Another source of information of the movements of foreign 
holdings is the accounts rendered by some of France’s more im- 
portant debtors. Sums invested in government bonds of Italy, 

^ The amount issued is not to be taken as the amount sold, but the discrepancy 
is reduced by the necessity of paying taxes on the nominal value of the securities 
issued. 

* L.es valeurs mobili^res, International Congress (Paris, 1900), 5 vols. 

* The report is published in the Bull, de Stat. de L6g. Comp., 1902, Vol. 11 , 
p. 450, In commenting on the report both De Foville and Leroy-Beaulieu claimed 
that there was hardly an error that could have been committed that was not. — 
De Foville, La fortime frangaise k I’^tranger, Rev. Pol. et Pari., November 10, 
1902; Leroy-BeauHeu, ficonomiste Frangais, 1902, Vol. II, p. 449. 
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Russia, Spain, and Turkey may be ascertained with a fair degree 
of accuracy because those governments gave each year an ac- 
count of sums paid to Paris on their debts. 

A final source of information is the monographs on French 
foreign investments. Partly because of its quantitative impor- 
tance and partly because of the repeated attempts of the French 
Government to increase taxes on foreign securities, the subject of 
French foreign investments has attracted a deal of attention in 
France. Considering the amount of printed matter on the sub- 
ject, it is disappointing how little there is of scientific value. 
Scores of books and articles whose titles promise much prove to 
contain quantitative estimates of the most superficial nature and 
hardly repay reading. The theoretical analyses, with which most 
of the writings are concerned, frequently suggest either a naive 
understanding of the problems of international trade or a point 
of view little short of crude mercantilism. In respect to quantity 
treatment there are some noteworthy exceptions, Alfred Ney- 
marck being the outstanding one.^ His frequent reports on the 
growth of French foreign investments were foimd to be very help- 
ful in ascertaining annual movements. Others who have con- 
tributed to quantitative estimates are Raffolovich, editor of the 
annual Le Marche Financier; P. Leroy-Beaulieu, editor of the 
Economiste Franjais; E. Thery, editor of Economiste Europeen; 
Y. Guyot, editor of Journal des Economistes; and A. Coste. 
Moulton and Lewis in their discussion of the French debt problem 
have carefully compiled a quinquennial estimate of capital 
exports. 

All the sources of information of French foreign investments 
which have been outlined in the previous pages have been em- 

^ As editor of the Rentier for 30 years, and as a very active contributor to the 
Sod6t6 de Statistique de Paris and the Institut International de Statistique, he 
devoted much time to studies of French investments. In his first report on invest- 
ments in 1888 (Soc. de Stat. de Paris, May, 1888, Les valeurs mobilidres en France) 
he urged the formation of a standing committee which would make periodic reports 
relative to the quantity and kind of capital imports and exports. Such a committee 
was formed in 1891, and altho the reports were sporadic they contain much useful 
information. Neymarck himself submitted several reports which merit considerable 
dependence because of the care and time spent in their preparation. Most of his 
articles are gathered in his seven volumes of Finances contemporaines. 
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ployed in the attempt to determine the annual export of capital 
for this survey. Some of the necessary information for an ac- 
curate estimate it has been, nevertheless, impossible to obtain. 
As Leroy-Beaulieu, writing in 1902, stated, ‘Tersonne, absolu- 
ment personne, ne peut savoir, avec une approximation m^e 
lointaine, ce que contiennent les portefeuilles frangais.’^ ^ Still, 
enough information has been available, particularly since 1900, 
to make a fairly reliable basis for an annual estimate. Fortu- 
nately, also, the sums dealt with are so large that errors that bulk 
large in absolute amounts are comparatively of not too great 
significance. 

The first step in making the estimate has been to ascertain the 
amount of foreign investments in the French portfolio in the 
opening year of this sxirvey — 1880. The only estimate before 
1880 that merits consideration is one for the year 1869 made by 
Leon Say in his report of 1874 on indemnity payments to Ger- 
many Supplementing information regarding foreign holdings 
gained during indemnity operations with a questionnaire sent to 
the larger banks apropos of foreign coupons paid thru the banks, 
he concluded that the revenue of France from foreign holdings 
was in 1869 at least 600-700 million francs. From this estimate 
of Say, Neymarck, by capitalizing the mean of 600-700 million 
francs by 5 per cent, which was the average yield of foreign in- 
vestments at prices current in 1869, estimated foreign invest- 
ments to be 13 billions. Thery without any explanation esti- 
mated them at 10 billions. In view of the calibre of Say’s work, 
and in the absence of any other reliable source of information 
regarding the amount of French foreign investments at that time, 
his estimate of revenue received is accepted as a workable one. 
But Neymarck’s estimate of 13 billions, based on Say’s estimate 
of revenue, needs to be modified because it is based on the yield 
current in 1869. In that year the market values of foreign secur- 
ities were higher than in the years when the bulk of those foreign 
investments was made. Since it is the amount of capital exported 

1 ficonomiste fran^ais, 1902, p. 449. 

* Rapport sur le paiement de rindemnit^ de guerre (Paris, 1874), p. 70. 
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that is here significant and not the market value of those invest- 
ments, the revenue ought to be capitalized at the average of the 
rates of yield for foreign investments prevailing at the time of 
investment. For the decades of the 50’s and the 6o’s the rate of 
5 per cent is too low. From 1850 to 1865 the average yield of 
French rentes was 4^ per cent, and first class French railway 
bonds yielded 6 per cent. With such 3delds from sound domestic 
investments it is hardly to be expected that money would be 
loaned to foreigners at 5 per cent. Indeed, during this period 
Russian, Austrian, and Italian government bonds sold at yields 
of 6, 7, and 8 per cent.^ It would seem that a capitalization rate 
of 6 per cent ought, then, to be used. This gives a sum of ii 
billion francs invested abroad by the outbreak of the War of 1870. 

From 1870 to 1880 the French portfolio experienced wide fluc- 
tuations. The war and indemnity payments resulted in the sale 
of two billions of foreign securities, which French investors turned 
over to the French Government in exchange for the new issue of 
French rentes, and the sale of 2.9 billions of French rentes at from 
82.5 to 84. By 1873 there were 9 billions of foreign securities in 
the French portfolio, while the foreign holdings of French rentes 
had increased approximately 2.3 billions. The net French foreign 
investments — excess of French foreign investments over foreign 
investments in France — had by 1873 dropped over 4 billion 
francs. In the next two years almost all the French rentes were 
repurchased, at considerably higher prices, ^ and a strong demand 
for foreign investments set in. Fear of domestic insecurity and 
of political instability contributed in part to this overturn,^ but 
the low yield of the French rentes was also no small factor. By 
far the most popular form of foreign investment was the foreign 
government bond. The number of foreign securities listed by 
1880 had increased from 109 to 137 and of the increase 27 were 
government bonds. The stamp tax data show that from 1873 to 

* Neymarck, Uce nouvelle Evaluation (Paris, 1893), p. 243. 

^ Prices of French rentes increased as follows: issued in 1871 and 1872 at 82.5 
and 84.5, they reached 93.4 in 1873, 100.5 in 1874, 106.4 hi 1875, 107.2 in 1876, 
108.7 in 1877, 115.9 in 1878, 118 in 1879, and 120 in 1880. In eight years the yield 
dropped 33 per cent. 

^ Neymarck, in Jour, de Soc. de la Stat. de Paris, Vol. 1888, p. 242. 
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1880 six billions of foreign government bonds were issued, half 
of them being new issues. 

By 1880, the first year covered by this study, French foreign 
holdings had passed the pre-war mark. In that year Leroy- 
Beaulieu estimated the amount of French foreign investments to 
be 12 to IS billions.^ There is no indication as to how he arrived 
at that figure, and it deserves mention only because of his famili- 
arity with the investment market. A very lengthy report by 
Thery, which utilizes all available sources of information, is more 
helpful.^ He estimated the total of securities in the French port- 
folio to be 56 billions, consisting of 15 foreign and 41 domestic 
securities. This estimate of foreign securities appears too high, 
As was pointed out, the amoimt of capital exported by 1869 was 
probably ii billions. In the next few years foreigners had pur- 
chased 2 billions back as well as 2 billions of French rentes. If, 
as Thery estimated, France had 15 billions of foreign securities, 
in addition to the 2.3 billions of French rentes, which she had 
purchased from abroad, she must have purchased 6 billions of 
foreign securities. That represents a total export of capital of 
about 9 billions (allowing for the increased price of French rentes) 
in the short space of seven years, and this notwithstanding an 
unusually large domestic investment. The number of domestic 
issues from 1869 to 1880 increased from 298 to 466, a change re- 
presenting an increase in nominal capital of 17 billion francs. If 
an estimate of 15 billions is accepted for 1880, the total of new 
foreign and domestic investments would have totalled 24 billions 
in practically seven years! So large an investment for France in 
those years is out of the question. The quantity of domestic 
issues outstanding is easily obtained; so the error must be in the 
amount of foreign securities supposed to have been purchased. On 
the basis of the foregoing, the amount of capital exported by 1880 
is assumed to have been 13 billions rather than 15. The discrep- 
ancy between this estimate and Thery estimate of 15 billions is 
lessened when the following is taken into consideration. 

* ficonomiste frangais, October 23, 1880. 

* Les valeurs mobilidres en France, Congr^s des valeurs mobili^res, 1900, Vol. 2, 
No. 42. 
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TABLE 13 

Taxation op Reventte pbom French Foreign and Domestic Securities, 

1880-1913 ^ 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Proceeds 
of Tax on 
Revenue * 

Stocks 

Foreign 

Bonds 

Revenue subject to taxation 

Domestic 

Total > Stocks Bonds 

Total 

1880 

39 

20 

50 

71 

544 

618 

1221 

1881 .... 

44 

40 

52 

92 

71 1 

607 

1383 

1882 .... 

48 

6S 

64 

130 

752 

626 

1458 

1883 .... 

48 

63 

61 

125 

708 

687 

1467 

1884 

46.8 

65 

S8 

124 

603 

734 

1430 

1885 .... 

45.9 

61 

59 

122 

562 

753 

1396 

1886 .... 

47.2 

42 

62 

106 

580 

767 

1438 

1887 .... 

48.9 

43 

62 

106 

60s 

819 

1512 

1888 .... 

SO. 4 

50 

62 

II 2 

624 

837 

1557 

1889 

49-1 

61 

65 

126 

602 

810 

1500 

1890 

50.8 

60 

70 

I3I 

636 

814 

1544 

1891 

70.4 

70 

85 

156 

672 

843 

1610 

1892 

70 

80 

70 

151 


838 

1588 

1893 .... 

67 

57 

72 

130 

613 

8i8 

1529 

1894 .... 

66.2 

47 

70 

118 

601 

854 

1522 

189s 

65.6 

46 

70 

117 

604 

817 

1508 

1896 

62.9 

49 

71 

I2I 

628 

742 

I43S 

1897 .... 

68.5 

SI 

75 

128 

636 

854 

1565 

1898 .... 

70.2 

55 

70 

127 

663 

873 

1610 

1899 .... 

74.3 

75 

76 

IS3 

727 

877 

1683 

1900 

79 

86 

78 

156 

823 

873 

1780 

igoi 

82 

8S 

78 

164 

839 

914 

1844 

igo2 

79.8 

84 

88 

173 

769 

927 

178s 

1903 .... 

80.1 

8S 

91 

176 

770 

922 

1780 

1904 .... 

84.4 

no 

103 

213 

821 

951 

I8SS 

190S .... 

85.8 

114 

98 

214 

859 

946 

1876 

1906 

91.4 

139 

123 

263 

936 

957 

1973 

1907 .... 

lOI. I 

187 

127 

314 

iioS 

964 

2160 

1908 .... 

100 

193 

132 

326 

1038 

999 

2124 

1909 .... 

102,5 

190 

162 

353 

1038 

1036 

2156 

1910 

107.9 

208 

17s 

380 

1112 

1059 

2236 

1911 .... 

115.6 

233 

210 

444 

1202 

1100 

2371 

1912 .... 

126 

244 

217 

461 

1260 

1250 

2605 

1913 .... 

138 

317 

267 

584 

1396 

1302 

2792 


1 Source: Minist^e des finances, Bull, de Stat. et de Ldg. Comp. 

* Tax of 3 per cent increased to 4 per cent in i8go. Government securities, both foreign and do-^ 
mestic, are not subject to this tax. 

’ Does not include tax on revenue of foreign corporations having property in France. 
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Thery^s estimate was at market prices. But from 1860 to 1880 
the price of French securities had risen greatly. The market 
price of bonds had risen from 73 per cent of the nominal value 
to 90 per cent, and stocks had increased from 145 to 205 per cent 
of the nominal value.^ These figures are measured from the prices 
prevailing in 1869 and not from the low prices caused by the War 
of 1870, and the increase is indicative of increases in the value of 
foreign securities. Since it is the total of capital exported that is 
desired, the market prices in 1880 cannot serve as basis for esti- 
mating foreign investments without correction for increases in 
market values of securities held in France since 1869. If allow- 
ance is made for this factor, the estimate of 13 billions is not too 
low. 

Taxation data (tabulated on pages 97 and 99) furnish a 
further check on this estimate. In 1881 the amount of revenue 
from foreign securities subject to taxation was 92 million francs.^ 
Since this sum does not include the revenue from foreign govern- 
ment bonds (foreign government bonds not being subject to that 
tax), which sold at lower yields than did corporate bonds, and 
since it does include dividends from foreign stocks, which con- 
tributed almost one-third of the total, a capitalization rate of 
6 per cent is not excessive. On that basis the revenue taxed repre- 
sents a total investment of only 1.5 billion francs. If the estimate 
of 13 billions is correct, then 11.5 billions of securities consist of 
foreign government bonds (not subject to taxation) and non- 
government securities which evade taxation. As previously 
noted, at least 50 per cent of foreign securities subject to taxation 
evaded them. On this basis the amount of taxable foreign secur- 
ities was 3 billions, leaving 8 billions to be accounted for as foreign 

^ Totals of French domestic securities listed on the Bourse in 1869 and 1880 
were as follows (in billions of francs) : 

1869 1880 

Nominal Capital at Nominal Capital at 

Capital Current Prices Capital Cunent Prices 


Bonds 22.0 16.0 38.0 34.4 

Stocks 3.5 5-1 4.2 8.6 

Total 25.5 21, 1 42.2 43.0 


• The tax on revenue would not include revenue on securities in the current year; 
therefore the taxation figures for 1881 are on investments outstanding in 1880. 
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TABLE 14 

Taxation op Foreign Government Securities, 1880-1913 ' 

(Millions of francs) 


Stamp Duties* * Foreira Securities 

Year (Thousands of francs) Taj»d * 

1880 884 , , . . 

1881 2209 .... 

1882 2075 

1883 ,553 

1884 1027 

1885 1754 

1886 968 3200* 

1SS7 1223 .... 

1888 2123 

1889 3375 

1890 2327 .... 

1891 2566 6688 * 

1892 1350 .... 

1893 1228 

1894 2647 .... 

1895 ; 2283 — 

1896 10743 5527^ 

1897 7595 820 

1898 24551 2104 

1899 9972 813 

1900 6384 499 

igoi 10667 927 

1902 12107 1077 

1903 20054 184s 

1904 15383 1405 

1905 12042 1097 

1906 21271 2039 

1907 23207 1740 

1908 I07SS 471 

1909 46115 2257 

1910 41307 2019 

1911 23798 1267 

1912 11339 630 

1913 1034 


1 Source; Annuaire statistique de la France. 

* See p. gi. 

* Ta:^ for the first time. Includes conversion. Stamp duty of .5 per zoo francs to January x, z8g6. 
January i, rSgg, i per cent; January 30, 1907, 3 per cent. But ^ securities in cifcuHation in Prance 
have to pay the difference between amount stamp^ and the additional tax. 

* Hie figures are s-year totals. 
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government bonds. Did government bonds constitute so large a 
proportion of French foreign holdings in 1880? 

The proportion of foreign government bonds to other forms 
of foreign securities in France is indicated by some studies that 
were made later. In 1897 P. d’Essars, chief of the economic di- 
vision of the Bank of France, analyzed 1032 accounts selected at 
random ^ and found that foreign securities formed 37 per cent of 
the total, of which 31 per cent were foreign rentes and 6 per cent 
other securities. This ratio of 5 to i he admitted to be some- 
what too high. The Bank of France attracted a larger proportion 
of those bonds than a fair sampling of the country’s holdings 
would show because the Bank acted as depository for Russian 
government bonds free of charge. On the other hand, as has been 
pointed out by Neymarck and Thery, the large banks whose 
portfolios contained a higher proportion of foreign secmities than 
did those of small rentiers, did not keep their securities at the 
Bank of France. An analysis made of all the securities listed on 
the Paris Bourse in 1900 showed the value of foreign government 
securities listed to be eight times as great as that of other foreign 
securities.^ This ratio is considerably higher than the amount 
held by the French.^ If allowance is made for the extra supply of 
Russian bonds in the Bank of France, the proportion of foreign 
government bonds to other foreign securities becomes closer to the 
ratio of 8 to 3 which was the ratio indicated above by the esti- 
mate of 13 billions."* 

One further check on the estimate of 13 billions for 1880 is 
possible: a quantitative comparison of foreign with domestic 
holdings. The total amount of domestic securities listed in 1880 
was 45.5 billions (market value). The amount held by foreigners 
was estimated at 10 per cent, leaving 41 billion francs of domestic 

1 Soc. de la Stat. de Paris, March 3, 1897. 

* Decoudu, Les valeurs mobiliferes admises i la cote offidelle de la Bourse de 
Paris, CoDgr^s des valeurs mobili^res, Vol. 2, No. 44. 

* For example, there were lo billion francs of Russian government bonds listed; 
whereas not mote than 7 were held in France. Belgian rentes were listed at 3 billion 
francs, but there were not more than 200 million in the hands of the French. 

^ To this sum must be added cash and bill holdings kept on deposit in foreign 
banks and capital invested in property abroad but not represented by securities. 
The total of these items was doubtless less than one billion. 
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securities in the French portfolio. As has been noted, the investi- 
gation by P. d'Essars in 1897 showed the proportion of foreign 
securities in the accounts of the Bank of France to have been 
37 per cent. This proportion would be decreased if allowance 
were made for the unusual number of Russian bonds on deposit. 
The allowance would bring d’Essar’s findings close to the esti- 
mate by Th^ry,^ who a few years later, after a correspondence 
with many bankers, decided that the proportion of foreign se- 
curities was 30-32 per cent.^ The percentage for 1880 must have 
been somewhat lower as the percentage of foreign securities in 
French portfolios increased slightly with time. If, then, 30 per 
cent is accepted as the proportion of foreign securities, the sum 
of French foreign holdings again is indicated to be about 13 bil- 
lions (i.e. 30 per cent of 41 billions, or 12.3 billions). 

So far we have been considering only French foreign invest- 
ments, but the figures needed are those of net capital exports. 
It is, therefore, necessary to deduct from this sum the amoimt 
invested in France by foreigners. Estimates of foreign invest- 
ments in France are completely lacking. Neymarck in all his 
studies used the constant proportion of 10 per cent of French 
domestic securities as representing the amoimt invested in France 
by foreigners, and every other writer on the subject has adopted 
his estimate. Thery, in the report previously referred to, re- 
marks, “This proportion has been admitted by the largest 
number of French statisticians who have studied the matter.^’ 
An examination of all available literature on the subject reveals, 
however, that the statisticians referred to accept without com- 
ment Neymarck’s estimate as authoritative. Ne3nnarck, in turn, 
appears to have based his estimate on a report of the Administra- 
tion of Finance made in 1895, which stated that of the 812 million 
francs paid out to holders of French rentes, 90 millions, or ii per 
cent, went to foreigners.® 

^ Op. dt, 

^ Tliis last estimate has been criticized as being too low on the ground that bank- 
ers were eager to make the proportion of foreign holdings seem as small as possible 
in view of the hostile attitude toward capital exports and toward tax evasions by 
sections of the press and government. — See Arboux, op. dt., p. 3. 

* Rapport Gdi6ral of the Commission Extra-Parlementaire de l*Imp6t sur le 
Revenue, p. 1077, note 6. 
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But it is hardly to be expected that the amount of foreign 
capital in France should bear so constant a ratio to the amount 
of domestic issues. It would seem that the amount of French 
securities held abroad would be sensitive to changes in political 
or economic outlook both in France and in the countries where 
the securities were held. This was certainly true before 1880; 
much British capital entered France after the Napoleonic wars to 
establish textile factories and to construct railroads, the move- 
ment increasing after 1851. But in the 6o’s France repurchased 
the bulk of her railroad securities held by the British. Also, as 
noted above, the large foreign holdings of French rentes after 
1871 was only a temporary phenomenon. Nor is it to be expected, 
as Neymarck assumed, that the proportion of foreign-held cor- 
porate stocks and bonds would be the same as foreign-held French 
rentes. Indeed, on grounds of theory the opposite would be ex- 
pected. Since it is generally held that investors were less familiar 
with foreign stocks and bonds than with domestic, we should 
expect a Frenchman to offer a higher price than a foreigner for 
a French corporate bond. The French rente, on the other hand, 
secured an enviable reputation in investment circles after its phe- 
nomenal rise in the 70’s the world over. A foreigner was thus much 
more apt to hold a French rente than a French industrial bond. 

The claim of Ne5rmarck, Thery, and others that 10 per cent of 
all domestic securities were owned abroad apparently receives no 
support from data on interest and dividend payments. A survey 
was made by Decoudu,^ chief of the listing service at the Paris 
Bourse, of all the securities listed in 1899 and the interest and 
dividend payments. In addition to carefully compiling totals of 
all outstanding French securities, Decoudu added up all the divi- 
dends and interest paid on domestic securities for the year 1899. 
If we compare this total with the total of revenue taxed for that 
year, the result is rather surprising. It indicates that the amount 
of French non-government securities held abroad was negligible. 
The study shows that the total of interest and dividends paid in 
1899 was 2075.4 million francs. From this figure we can obtain 

^ Les valeurs mobili^res admises k la cote ofl&cielle de la Bourse de Paris, CongrSs 
des valeurs mobili^res, Vol. 2, No. 44. 
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with the aid of taxation data a check on interest and dividends 
received by residents of foreign countries. First there must be 
deducted from the 2075 million francs the interest paid in 1899 
on French and Colonial government bonds — since they are not 
subject to the tax on revenue — and to it must be added the 
revenue from French securities not listed on the Bourse. The 
latter can be estimated for 1899 with a fair degree of accuracy 
because a careful study of domestic securities listed on all the 
bourses was made by Thery for 1897. He concluded that the 
securities listed on the Paris Bourse constituted 90 per cent of all 
domestic securities exclusive of French rentes. The yield from 
those securities was doubtless somewhat higher than the 3deld for 
all domestic securities listed on the Paris Bourse (because the 
latter contained many high priced bonds) and may be estimated 
at 5 per cent. Using this figure with other data recorded, we 
obtain the amoimt of domestic revenue which is subject to taxa- 


tion as follows: Millions 

of francs 

Total interest and dividends priced in 1899 2075 

Interest paid on French and Colonial rentes 819 

1256 


5 per cent of 4.2 billions of securities not listed on the Paris Bourse 2 10 

1466 

Now if 10 per cent of these domestic securities were held abroad, 
as claimed by Neymarck, the amoimt of revenue subject to taxa- 
tion in 1899 would have been 1326 million francs. But according 
to the Treasury reports the amount of revenue from domestic se- 
curities taxed was 1683 million. This includes revenue from prizes 
and redemption premiums and from parts et commandites^’ 
that are not listed on the Bourse. If revenue from these sources 
were to be deducted, the revenue taxed would be about 1520 mil- 
lion francs. Unless there is an error either in Decoudu’s compila- 
tion or in the Treasury reports or in the estimate of securities not 
listed, the French securities other than French rentes that were 
held abroad constituted a negligible quantity. The foregoing is 
not absolute proof that foreigners held less than 10 per cent of the 
French securities, but in the absence of any data to the contrary 
it must be given weight. 

Further evidence that the amount of French securities held by 
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Others than the French was less than lo per cent, in the years 
before 1914 at least, is offered by Pupin,i jn his study of 
French wealth for 1912 wrote: ‘‘According to information we 
have gathered, it is doubtful if foreigners possess more than 5 per 
cent of the French securities.” Where and how Pupin gathered 
this information, he does not say. 

In the absence of more detailed information on the subject, 
the amount of French securities held abroad in 1880 is estimated 
to have been 10 per cent of the total domestic securities out- 
standing in that year, and the proportion to have decreased as 
years went on, reaching 7 per cent in 1914. Some modifications 
have been introduced for the years of foreign depression and for 
years of extreme changes in the relative yields of high grade gov- 
ernment bonds. The total amount of domestic securities out- 
standing in 1880 was 45,5 billions. If allowance is made for the 
considerable increase in market values in the 70’s, 10 per cent of 
the amoimt of French securities (at price of purchase) is close 
enough to 4 billions to accept that figure as the anaount of foreign 
capital in France in 1880. This leaves a net foreign investment 
for France in 1880 of 9 billions. 

From 1880 on the estimates of capital exports made in this 
study are annual. They are computed with the aid of the various 
sources outlined earlier in the chapter, and with that of current 
financial comments in French economic weeklies and monthlies.^ 
The annual estimates have been compared and checked with the 
numerous sporadic estimates made by various writers. A list 
of aU the estimates relative to French foreign investments that 
appear to have been more or less independently arrived at will be 
found in the Appendix. The annual estimates finally arrived at 
in this study for the entire period are listed on page 122. 

From these figures of the annual exports of capital, obtained by 
the direct method, we can now compute the annual interest and 
dividends due to and from France. These sums, it wfil be remem- 
bered, were the ones lacking for the completion of the interna- 
tional account. 

^ Richesse priv^e et finances franjais (Paris, 1919), p. 32. 

2 After 1895 Raffolovich’s annual, Le March6 Financier, has been helpful. 
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In the French balance sheet the revenue from investments 
abroad is a very important item. How is this source of revenue 
to be measured? The most direct approach in ascertaining the 
annual income from this source would be to examine income data 
such as are published for England by the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue. Such data unfortimately have not been gathered 
in France during the years covered by this study. With the ex- 
ception of taxation reports, no statistical material which would 
make possible a direct approach is available. The information 
furnished by these tax reports does not include the income from 
foreign government bonds, the most important item of French 
foreign holdings; and, moreover, as has been pointed out, the 
utility of taxation data on foreign investments is seriously re- 
duced by wholesale tax evasions. 

The only other method of estimating the revenue from foreign 
investments is to ascertain the average rate of yield on those in- 
vestments, and to apply it to the estimated foreign investments. 
The amount involved is so large that accuracy in estimating the 
rate of interest to be used in computing the revenue is especially 
important. A difference of one per cent in the interest rate means 
a difference in the annual income of France (after 1900) of from 
200 to 300 million francs. In determining the revenue from 
foreign investment one rate of interest cannot be used for all 
years. In the course of the thirty-four years under consideration 
the rate of return from each type of security underwent consider- 
able fluctuation ; the nominal interest carried by foreign securities 
was as low as 3 per cent and as high as 7 per cent; the real rate of 
interest covered even a greater range. For illustration, from 1880 
to 1897 the average yield of bonds dropped from 5 per cent to 3.3 
per cent and then rose steadily from 1897 on. In addition to this 
fluctuation from year to year there was a wide range of 3delds 
from different kinds of investments at any given time. The yield 
on foreign government and municipal loans at current prices 
varied, according to the government report of 1902, previously 
referred to, from 2 to 5 per cent; on mining securities from 4 to 10 
per cent; and on South American ventures it averaged 35 per 
cent. Further, the proportion of low yield to high yield securities 
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was not constant thruout the period. It is clear, then, that no 
smgle rate of interest can be used for the whole period. Yet most 
of the writers have selected 5 per cent as the average rate of re- 
turn from foreign investments. Moulton and Lewis did so in their 
estimate of French revenue from foreign investments, and Moul- 
ton and McGuire did likewise in the case of Germany.^ Neither 
study, however, discusses in detail the basis for the decision. 
Me3niial also accepted without discussion the rate of 5 per cent,^ 
and Hobson in his Export of Capital mentions 5 per cent as the 
proper rate of capitalization for foreign securities. Tho it is im- 
possible to compute accurately the yield on total foreign securities 
from year to year, a rough approximation can be made which is 
much more nearly exact than a flat rate for the whole period. An 
attempt has therefore been made to ascertain the average yields 
on French investments prevailing at different periods. 

A very helpful source of information has been the report by 
Decoudu previously referred to. In this report he itemized and 
classified the interest and dividends paid during 1899 on all se- 
curities listed on the Paris Bourse. The totals of these listings 
in millions of francs are as follows: 


Gavernmenl 

Nominal 

Capital 

Price 

Price 

Feb., igoo 

Interest and 
Dividends 
Paid in iSgg 

Russian 

. . 10948 

9912 

10931 

423.9 

Other 

. . 48170 

44784 

42864 

1633.4 

Corporate 

59119 

54697 

S 379 S 

2057.3 

Insurance and Banks 

764 

767 

1003 

40,8 

Railroad 

. . 6938 

4361 

4617 

179.7 

Other 

629 

644 

1240 

SS -9 


8332 

5773 

6860 

276.4 

Total foreign securities 

• • 67451 

60470 

60655 

2333-9 

Total domestic securities . . . 

• • 59179 

48487 

64307 

2075.4 


Converted to rates of return, the totals listed above give the 
results presented on page 107. These rates are computed from all 
securities listed, and therefore give a slightly lower rate of yield 
than would be the case if only those securities held by the French 
were considered. The reason for this is that the amount of securities 
listed under “foreign government^’ includes a greater proportion 

^ Germany's Capacity to Pay, p. 258. 


* Op. cit., p. 87. 
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of first class bonds than are actually held in France. The total of 
foreign government securities held in 1900 was about 23 billion 
francs; whereas the amount listed is 48 billions. Of the 25 billions 
excess listed many are low 3deld bonds such as Belgian and English 
government bonds. Over 2 billions of the former and 14 billions of 
the latter were included in the listing; whereas France held less 
than 300 millions of the former and less than one-half billion pf 


Rate at Rate on Rate at Price of 

Foreign Nominal Capital Issue Price Peb. 28, 1900 

Russian government 3.87 4.27 3,87 

Other governments 3.39 3.65 3.81 

Insurance and Banks 5.35 5.34 4.07 

Railroad 2.58 4.12 3.85 

Other 8.88 8.67 4.51 

Total foreign 3.46 3.85 3.84 

Total domestic • 3.54 4.28 3.23 


the latter. The effect of the inclusion of these low yield bonds is 
obviously to reduce the average rate of return on foreign govern- 
ment bonds. The yield, for example, on the 13 billion English 
Local Loan 3 per cent 1887 at current prices was 2.7 per cent in 
1899, and the yield on Belgian 3 per cent was 3.1 per cent. When 
allowance is made for these surpluses of low yield bonds, the rate 
of return rises from 3.85 to 4.19 per cent.^ 

^ Pougnet applied rates of return at the price of the previous year, December 31, 
1898, to the securities estimated to be in the French portfolio, and obtained results 

very close to the above returns. Value at Prices Net Revenue 

Dec. 31, 1898 Per cent Francs 


Russia-Finland 

7. bill. 

3 .S 

266. mill. 

Spain-Cuba 

3-6 

4-65 

167.4 

Austria-Hungary 

2.S 

4 - 

100. 

Italy 

r.6 

4.1 

65.6 

Belpum - Switzerland - Denmark - 




Holland-Sweden-Norway 

1.5 

3*3 

49-5 

England and Colonies (except 




Canada) 

I. 

2.8 

28. 

Germany-Roumania-Greece-B alkans 

1.4 

4-3 

60.2 

Turkey-Egypt 

3.3 

4.41 

14s -S 

Portugal 

•5 

4 -^ 

24. 

Total European 

22.4 

405 

906.2 

United States-Canada 

I. 

3-4 

34. 

Central-South America 

1.6 

6. 

96. 

Total American 

2.6 

5 - 

130. 

Gold Mines-Trusts-Syndicates . . . 

1.2 

7 - 

84. 

Grand total 

26.2 

00 

4 

1120. 2 


The estimate of 4.28 per cent is probably a little too high because the amount of 
Italian and Spanish securities, both carrying high yield, is overestimated. 
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The rate of return, however, on the market price of foreign se- 
curities is not to be taken as the rate of return to France from her 
foreign investments, since, obviously, most of the securities were 
not acquired in any one year. A better indication of the rate of 
return is the yield at prices of issue because, as was pointed out 
in the discussion of capital exports, altho not all securities remain 
in the country where issued, certainly the major part do not pass 
back and forth. (It need not be explained that the return on the 
no min al value is of no significance in this connection.) By mere 
coincidence the rate of return at the market price of 1899 is al- 
most identical in the case of foreign securities with the rate of 
return on the price of issue. In 1910 the rate of return at market 
price would have been higher than on the issuing price, and in 
1890 it would have been lower. 

Estimates of annual revenue from foreign investments will be 
based on the rate of yield at the price of issue because in this 
study the estimates of the annual exports of capital have been 
based on neither the nominal nor the market value but on the 
purchase price of securities. Certain modifications are called for, 
however. First: some of the securities are purchased from other 
countries years after the date of issue, and, of course, the prices 
paid in such case are the market prices prevailing at the time of 
purchase. For instance, a part of the foreign securities added to 
the French portfolio from 1906 to 1913 are at prices yielding a 
greater return than those securities yielded at the time of issue, 
several or many years before. Similarly, some of the securities 
acquired from 1886 to 1895 were acquired at prices which yielded 
a lower rate of return than those securities did when issued.^ The 
yield at which bonds were issued must then be modified to include 


^ During the 15 years from 1896 to 1911 the average yield on some British and 
foreign stocks was as follows: 

British, ForeiCT, 

10 Foreign zo British and Coloni^ British 


Rails Rails Sto^ Rail Stocks 

1896 4.03 2. II 5.52 3,7 

1901 3-i8 3. 4. IS 3.3 

1906 3.19 3.5 4.13 4.1 

1911 4*2 3.14 5.4 4.1 


These figures represent fluctuations of 25 to 35 per cent in revenue; the extreme 
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those securities purchased from abroad after issue at market 
prices higher or lower than the issuing price. 

A second modification is of greater quantitative importance. 
Conversions at lower rates of interest of many of the foreign 
bonds introduced changes in the rate of return from the foreign 
investments previously made. From 1889 to 1896 the prevailing 
rates of interest on long time investments were so low that every 
foreign government and corporation whose bonds were callable 
hastened to take advantage of the low rates and converted at the 
lower rate of interest as many as possible of its issues. The 
amount of conversions from 1889 to 1896 in government bonds 
alone was 25 billions (see Table 15, page in). In one year, 1894, 
out of a total world issue of 17 billions, 12 biUions were conver- 
sions.^ The effect of these conversions was to reduce the yield 
(at price of issue) of a large part of the foreign investments in the 
French portfolio. 

fluctuations are not included. — C. K. Hobson in The Depreciation of British 
Home Investments, Economic Journal, June, 1912. 

The following are representative of the diSerences in yields of foreign bonds at 
current prices between 1880 and 1897. 



1880 

i8g7 

4 % Austrian 


4.76 

4% Unified Egypt 


3-74 

3 % Holland 

3.87 

3* 

5 % Russian 

5. 95 

3-19 

4i % Swedish 

4.36 

3. 

2i% Belgian 

3. 75 

2.56 


It is noteworthy that the rate of interest had fallen so low in the early 90^3 that 
the French savings banks reduced the interest payable on deposit from 3 to 2 per 
cent. 

^ The decreases in nominsd rates of the conversion of 1894 were as follows: 

Amount 

(Millions of franca) 


From s-s % to S- % S7 

s* 4.5 565 

S- 4 3145 

S‘ 3-5 264 

S- 3 170 

4*5 4 363 

4-5 3-5 7000 

4. 3‘S 534 

4. 3 117 

3- 2.6 375 


Raffolovich, Le Marche Financier, 1894-1895, p. 698. 
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After modification of the rates of yield is made to allow for re- 
purchases, conversions, and for the varying rates of yield at which 
additions to foreign holdings were acquired, we find that the 
average annual rate of return to France from all her foreign in- 
vestments declined during the period from 1880 to 1902 and rose 
thereafter. From 1880 to 1886 the rate of return on foreign bonds 
held by France averaged about 5 per cent. The increased earn- 
ings from stocks increased this yield only slightly — probably to 
5.5 per cent. Bonds composed more than 80 per cent of the 
French foreign portfolio and therefore the higher yield obtained 
from foreign stocks affected the average of return from all secur- 
ities but little. In the 12 years following 1886 new bonds were 
issued at lower and lower yields. During that period about 9 
billion francs of new securities besides several more billions of 
conversions (both together accounting for more than half the 
foreign securities in the French portfolio) were acquired at yields 
of less than 4 per cent.^ In the few years after 1898 the rate of 
interest increased slightly. Ne3mfiarck estimated that in 1902 
revenue on foreign bonds at the then decreased price of bonds 
was 4 per cent, and of stocks 4I per cent. In 1905 and 1906 yields 
dropped again, but recovered in 1907 and increased steadily from 
then on. In 1909 Paish^ estimated that the income from all 
British foreign investments at current prices was 5.2 per cent; 
from foreign government loans 4.75 per cent; from foreign rail- 
ways 4.7 per cent; from foreign banks 13.6 per cent. Low yield 
Colonial and Indian government loans, for min g 20 per cent of 
the total, helped to bring down the average return on British 
foreign investments. The return to the French on their foreign 
investments was less. The French were very cautious investors. 
The bulk of investing was done by the small savers who above 
all wished security. That is why so large a proportion of their 
foreign investments was in bonds. Only 35 per cent of Great 
Britain’s portfolio consisted of bonds, of Germany’s 25 per cent; 
whereas the proportion in France was well over 75 per cent, and 

* A. Neymaick, op. dt., Vol. 7, p. 120, states that the average yidd in 1880 on 
bonds was 5 per cent and in 1897 3.3 per cent. 

* G. Paish, Great Britain’s Capital Investments in Other Lands, Jour, of the 
Royal Stat. Soc., September, igog, Vol. 72, p. 475. 
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TABLE 15 

WoBLD Issues of Securities and Conversions m the World 
AND IN France/ 1880-1913 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Totol World 
Issue 

Total World 
Conversions 

Conversions Issued in France 
Domestic Foreign Total 

1880 

SSoo 





1881 






1882 

4500 





1883 

4300 





1884 






18S5 

3300 





1886 






1887 

5000 





1888 

7900 





1889 






1890 





.... 

1891 





.... 

1892 

2500 


490 



1893 



0 

178 

178 

1894 


12600 

7540 

3200 

10746 

1895 

6500 

1230 

30 

166 

196 

1896 


7590 

40 

122 

162 

1897 


680 

42 $ 

164 

389 

i8g8 


1640 

8zo 

121 

933 

1899 


60 

0 

90 

90 

1900 


0 

0 

90 

90 

1901 

9900 

0 

0 

90 

90 

1902 


8500 

6840 

2053 

8896 

1903 

18400 

8740 

120 

6927 

7059 

1904 


1830 

45 

88 

133 

190S 


1670 

45 

425 

470 

1906 

26500 

10320 

400 

8254 

8654 

1907 

15300 

220 

400 

53 

453 

igoS 


330 

400 

53 

453 

1909 

24600 

2450 

5 

800 

80s 

19Z0 


3560 

0 

271 

271 

igii 

19500 

740 

0 

0 

0 

1912 


690 

148 

0 

148 

1913 




.... 



1 Source; i^couoiniste Europ^eu. 
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consisted in large part of low yielding government bonds.^ In 
the last few years before the war several billions of foreign securi- 
ties were acquired at prices )delding an average of approximately 
5 per cent. 

Taking into account the changes in the amounts of securities 
acquired at times of different prevailing yields together with the 
information of the issuing price of total securities listed, the fol- 
lowing rates of return on the total of foreign investments were 
obtained and are the ones used in this study for the international 
accounts. 



Per cent 


Per cent 

1880-1885 . . . . 

.... 5*5 

1896-1902 

.... 4. 

1886-1888 .... 

.... S‘25 

1903-1908 

.... 4.25 

1889-1891 . . . . 

.... 5. 

1909-1911 

.... 45 

1891-1893 — 

.... 4-75 

1912-1914 

.... 4.75 

1894-1895 — 

.... 4-5 




The annual revenues from foreign investments based on the above 
rates of return are listed in Column 2, Table 25. 

Additional revenue to the lending country from foreign invest- 
ments is received from amortization and redemption pa)rments. 
The rate used in this study to estimate this revenue is one per cent 
of the total foreign holdings. This rate is based on the estimate 
of amortizations and redemptions by Pupin and Neymarck. The 
estimate of Pupin is compounded from an analysis for the years 
191 1, 1912, and 1913 of securities deposited in the Bank of France, 
which showed amortization to have amoxmted to 15 per cent of 
the revenue.^ Neymarck stated that most loans were under 
obligation to make amortization payments at the rate of 1-2 per 
cent.^ Redemptions Pupin estimated at 10 per cent of the reve- 
nue. The rate of i per cent on total foreign holdings used for 
this survey includes both amortizations and redemptions. Since 
foreign holdings include stocks upon which amortizations and 
redemptions are not paid, the rate of r per cent really amounts 
to about per cent of fixed income bearing securities. 

^ A. Neymarck in Bull, de I’Inst. Int. de Stat., August, 1907. In a later study 
Neymarck estimated the bond holdings of France at 87 per cent. 

* Richesse priv6e et finances frangaises, p. 7. 

* Les amortissements et les remboursements dans le cours du sidcle, Soc. de la 
Stat. de Paris, April 20, 1910. 
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In Table 25 will be found the annual estimates of revenue from 
this source and also the payments by France to foreigners for the 
same items. 

The one item left to be included in the balance sheet is revenue 
from brokerage fees. This revenue must be separately entered on 
the balance sheet since the estimates of capital exports are based 
on the seUing price of the securities to the public and do not in- 
clude underwriters’ charges. Charges for floating loans vary from 
2 to 6 per cent depending upon the size, security, and time of the 
loan.^ The charge covers not only a net profit for the underwriters 
or bankers, but also the costs involved in placing the securities in 
the hands of the investors. Advertising, selling, printing, clerical 
expenses, and taxes are paid either by the underwriters or the 
borrowers; in either case the revenue accrues to France. Accord- 
ing to Guyot the cost of floating securities in France was 4 to 
4I per cent as follows: expenses of the guarantee syndicate, 
if to 2 per cent; advertising, | per cent; cost of ^^guichet,” 
if per cent.^ In the case of conversions the charge for under- 
writing was probably not so great as that on new issues inasmuch 
as it is usually easier to float a conversion than a new issue; yet 
the difference cannot have been very great. Rates in the nine- 
teenth century were higher than in the twentieth because of the 
monopolistic nature of the underwriting business in France and 
the pressing need of some of the financially weak governments 
which floated loans there. 

The earnings from underwriting service are in this survey 
estimated at 4 per cent before 1889 and 3 per cent thereafter, 
both on new issues and on conversions. With the recording of 
these earnings the construction of the international accoimts is 
completed. The itemized balances appear in the following pages. 

^ The rate of co mmi ssion paid to banks and the expense of issue of Russian loans 
according to ofiadal statements varied between 2I and 3 per cent. — P. Petit, 
La dette publique de la Russie (Paris, 1912). Other writers claimed the commis- 
sions paid to French bankers on these loans were much higher. See p. 278, 

* Guyot cites a Belgian loan made in England underwritten at 74, sold at 77, 
for which the Belgian state paid the English tax of i per cent, a total expense in 
England of slightly over 4 per cent 
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TABLE 16 

The International Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Credit Balances 


(Millions of francs) 


I 

Excess of 

2 

Excess 

3 

4 

Marine 

s 

ToUl 

Commodities 

U erdiandise 

of Specie 

Shipping 

Insurance and 

Imported and 

Year 

Exports 

Exports 

Earnings 

Commissions 

Exported C.I.F. 

1880 


174 

100 

36 

310 

1881 



I2I 

37 

iS8 

1882 


. . . 

143 

37 

180 

00 

00 

M 


89 

153 

36 

278 

1884 


. . . 

146 

33 

179 

i88s 


. . . 

128 

31 

159 

1886 



127 

33 

160 

1887 


126 

127 

33 

286 

1888 


35 

142 

33 

210 

1889 



156 

38 

194 

i8go 


103 

140 

39 

282 

1891 



136 

37 

173 

1892 


. . . 

116 

35 

151 

1893 



113 

33 

146 

1894 


. . . 

io8 

32 

140 

189s 



1 01 

35 

136 

1896 


33 

107 

36 

176 

1897 



120 

38 

158 

1898 


III 

13s 

36 

171 

1899 



136 

43 

179 

1900 


. . . 

166 

43 

209 

1901 



132 

42 

174 

1902 



133 

44 

177 

1903 



145 

44 

189 

1904 



171 

46 

217 

1905 

121 


182 

51 

254 

1906 


. . . 

206 

55 

261 

1907 



213 

58 

271 

1908 



197 

S3 

250 

1909 


... 

205 

60 

26s 

1910 


. . . 

254 

65 

267 

1911 



273 

63 

336 

1912 



350 

69 

419 

1913 


. . . 

300 

71 

371 
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TABLE 17 

The Inteenational Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Credit Balances (continued) 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

6 

Transit 

Earsinss 

7 

Tourist 
Ejcpenditure 
Balance 
due France 

8 

Brokerage and 
Underwriters’ 
Profits 
due France 

9 

Gold 

Carried out 
by Laborers 

xo 

Excess of 
Immigrant OTK' 
Emigrant Funds 

1880 . , . , 

6 

300 

10 

3 

2 

1881 

6 

300 

30 

3 

2 

18S2 ,,,, 

6 

300 

IS 

3 

2 

00 

00 

H 

7 

300 

15 

3 

3 

1884 . . . 

5 

32s 

10 

3 

2 

1885 

5 

325 

15 

3 

2 

IS86 ... 

5 

350 

15 

5 

2 

1887 ... 

7 

3SO 

IS 

5 

£ 

1888 ... 

7 

350 

20 

5 

0 

1889 ... 

8 

500 

25 

S 

0 

2890 . . . 

9 

350 

20 

5 

0 

1891 . . . 

10 

37S 

20 

5 

0 

1892 ... 

9 

375 

IS 

5 

0 

1893 ... 

II 

300 

15 

5 

4 

1894 ... 

10 

350 

IS 

8 

4 

189s ... 

10 

375 

20 

8 

4 

1896 , . . 

II 

375 

40 

8 

3 

1897 ... 

12 

400 

30 

10 

4 

i8g8 . . . 

12 

400 

60 

10 

S 

1899 ... 

12 

400 

35 

10 

5 

1900 . . . 

12 

450 

30 

10 

9 

1901 . . . 

... 13 

400 

45 

8 

9 

1902 . . . 

12 

425 

55 

10 

0 

1903 ... 

... 13 

475 

60 

10 

0 

1904 ... 

... 13 

425 

50 

10 

0 

1905 ... 

... 13 

450 

SO 

13 

0 

1906 . . . 

... 14 

475 

65 

13 

0 

1907 ... 

... 14 

450 

60 

13 

8 

1908 . . . 

... 13 

525 

45 

10 

9 

190Q ... 

14 

550 

no 

13 

6 

1910 . . . 

... 13 

575 

120 

13 

9 

1911 ... 

14 

575 

60 

IS 

4 

1912 ... 

14 

550 

6S 

18 

6 

1913 ... 

... 14 

600 

60 

IS 

9 
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TABLE 18 

The International Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Credit Balances (continued) 


(Millions of francs) 



11 

la 

13 

14 

Year 

Expenditure of 
Foreign Ships 
in France ^ 

Miscellaneous 

Items 

Total 

Invisible 

Credits 

Total 

Credits 

1880 


5 

335 

64s 

1881 

9 

S 

3 SS 

S13 

1882 

9 

S 

340 

520 

1883 

9 

5 

342 

620 

1884 

9 

5 

3 S 9 

338 

1885 

9 

5 

364 

523 

1886 


5 

392 

552 

1887 


5 

393 

679 

1888 


5 

397 

607 

1889 


5 

528 

722 

1890 


8 

403 

685 

1891 


8 

429 

602 

1892 


8 

423 

674 

1893 


8 

3 SS 

501 

1894 


8 

407 

547 

189s 


8 

437 

573 

1896 


8 

457 

633 

1897 

13 

8 

477 

63s 

1898 

14 

8 

499 

670 

1899 

IS 

8 

485 

667 

igoo 

18 

10 

539 

748 

igoi 

18 

10 

503 

677 

1902 

‘ 18 

10 

530 

607 

5903 


10 

487 

676 

1904 


10 

538 

755 

190S 


12 

550 

804 

1906 

24 

12 

603 

864 

1907 


12 

583 

8 S 4 

1908 


12 

641 

891 

1909 

28 

12 

733 

998 

1910 

29 

15 

774 

1041 

zgii 


15 

714 

1050 

1912 ...... 


IS 

699 

III8 

1913 

34 

15 

747 

III8 


1 Includes only docking, pilotage, and unloading charges, and expenditure of the crews of foreign 
ships while in French porta. Ships’ provisions and coal are already included in the figxires for mer> 
chandJse exports. 
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TABLE 19 

The Inieenational Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Debii Balances 


(Millions of francs) 



15 

16 

17 

Year 

En:ess of 
Merchandise 
Imports 

Excess of 
Spede 
Imports 

Total Commodities 
(Imports C.I.F.; 
Eaq^ts F.O. B.) 

1880 


0 

1521 

1881 

1258 

62 

1320 

1882 


52 

1252 

1883 


0 

1301 

1884 


roi 

1163 

1885 


140 

1102 

1886 


II 2 

1034 

18S7 

737 

0 

737 

1888 


0 

824 

1889 

578 

216 

794 

1890 


0 

641 

1891 

II 4 S 

158 

1303 

1892 

696 

294 

990 

1893 

583 

221 

804 

1894 

725 

335 

1060 

189s 

302 

72 

374 

1896 

371 

0 

371 

1897 

341 

139 

480 

1898 

930 

0 

930 

189Q 

322 

124 

446 

1900 

550 

272 

822 

1901 

330 

241 

S 7 I 

1902 

113 

295 

408 

1903 

512 

204 

716 

1904 

18 

520 

538 

I90S 

0 

653 

653 

1906 

297 

264 

S 6 i 

1907 

573 

436 

1009 

1908 

556 

990 

1546 

1909 

489 

180 

669 

1910 

883 

16 

899 

191I 

1938 

177 

211S 

1912 

1463 

210 

1673 

1913 


619 

2100 
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TABLE 20 

The Inte-rnationai Accounts tor France, 1880-1913 

DehU Balances (continued) 


(Millions of francs) 



18 

*9 

so 

31 

33 

23 




Gold 

Excess of Gold 





Exce^ of 

Carried 

Carried in by 





Immigrant 

into 

Immigrants 





over 

France 

over Gold 

Total 



Expend!- 

Emigrant 

by 

Carried out 

Invisible 

Total 

Year 

tures 

Remittances 

Tourists 

by Emigrants 

Items 

Debits 

1880 

30 

5 

IS 

1 

SI 

1572 

1881 . . . 

40 

5 

IS 

I 

56 

1376 

1882 ... 

30 

5 

IS 

I 

SI 

1303 

1883 ... 

35 

5 

IS 

2 

57 

1358 

1884 . . . 

45 

8 

IS 

I 

69 

1232 

188s ... 

50 

8 

IS 

I 

74 

1176 

1886 ... 

35 

10 

16 

2 

63 

1097 

1887 ... 


10 

16 

2 

48 

79s 

1888 ... 


10 

17 

0 

47 

871 

1889 . . . 


10 

25 

0 

SS 

849 

1890 . . . 


10 

15 

0 

45 

686 

i8gi . . . 

35 

10 

15 

0 

So 

1363 

1892 . . . 

40 

10 

IS 

0 

6s 

loss 

1893 ... 

40 

10 

13 

3 

66 

87* 

1894 ... 

40 

IS 

IS 

3 

73 

1133 

189s ... 

40 

IS 

15 

3 

73 

447 

1896 . . . 

50 

20 

IS 

2 

87 

4 S 8 

1897 ... 

55 

15 

16 

3 

89 

579 

1898 , . . 

SO 

20 

16 

4 

90 

1030 

1899 ... 


20 

16 

4 

100 

546 

1900 . . . 


25 

20 

7 

112 

934 

1901 . . . 


20 

18 

7 

los 

676 

1902 . . . 

50 

20 

18 

0 

88 

496 

1903 ... 

50 

15 

20 

0 

8S 

801 

1904 ... 

SO 

20 

21 

0 

91 

629 

190S ... 

SO 

25 

22 

0 

97 

750 

1906 . . . 

40 

2$ 

23 

0 

88 

649 

1907 ... 


20 

20 

7 

97 

1108 

1908 . . . 


25 

22 

7 

114 

1660 

1909 ... 

SO 

25 

25 

5 

los 

774 

1910 . . , 

so 

25 

28 

7 

no 

loop 

1911 ... 


30 

30 

5 

125 

2240 

1912 ... 

80 

35 

28 

5 

14S 

1821 

1913 ... 


30 

30 

7 

127 

2227 
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TABLE 21 

The International Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Credit and Debit Balances 


(Millions of francs) 



24 

25 


a 6 



Balance of 






Commodity 

Balance of 

Balance of 


Items 

Invisible Items 

All Itons* 

Year 

Debit 

Credit 1 

Credit* 

Credit 

Debit 

1880 


284 

794 


927 

r8Si 


299 

819 


863 

1882 


289 

S49 


783 

1883 


28s 

86s 


738 

1884 


290 

885 


694 

1885 


290 

90s 


653 

1886 


329 

964 


S 4 S 

1887 


34-5 

970 


106 

1888 

614 

350 

1010 


264 

1889 


473 

1178 


127 

1890 

SS 9 

3 S 8 

1048 


0 

1891 


369 

1089 


761 

1S92 


358 

1098 


48X 

1893 

658 

289 

1004 


359 

1894 


334 

1084 


586 

1895 


364 

1079 

126 

... 

1896 


370 

1115 

175 

... 

1897 


388 

913 

66 

... 

1898 

759 

409 

1109 


350 

1899 


38s 

ms 

118 

... 

IQQO 

613 

427 

1197 

. . . 

186 

1901 


39S 

1203 

0 

0 

1902 

231 

442 

1292 

2 TI 

... 

1903 


402 

1297 

... 

125 

1904 


447 

1472 

126 

... 

7905 


453 

1543 

54 

... 

1906 ....... 


SIS 

1670 

21S 

... 

1907 


486 

1716 

252 

... 

1908 


527 

1807 

... 

769 

1909 


628 

1973 

224 

... 

1910 


664 

2164 

32 

... 

I9II 

1779 

589 

2179 


1190 

1912 

1254 

SSI 

2181 


703 

1913 


620 

2420 

... 

1109 


^ Except reveime from foreign investments. 
* With, revenue from forcagD investments. 
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TABLE 22 

The International Accounts for France, 1880-1913 

Cr&dit and Debit Balances (continued) 


(Millions of francs) 



27 

23 

29 

Net Credit 

30 

Interest 

31 


Net 

Estimated 

Balance with 

and 

Net Revenue 



Annual 

Allowance for 

Dividend 

Due France 


Balance 

Export 
of Capital 

Correction in 

Payments 

from Foreign 

Year 

(All Items) 

Official Figures 

Due France 

Investments 

1880 . . . 

.. “417 

120 

— 210 

710 

Sio , 

1881 ... 

. -343 

720 

— 122 

725 

520 

1882 . . . 

. “223 

350 

0 

76s 

560 

1883 ... 

. -158 

23s 

55 

78s 

580 

1884 . . . 

. -99 

325 

104 

800 

S 9 S 

i88s ... 

-38 

420 

158 

820 

6IS 

1886 ... 

90 

505 

298 

84s 

63s 

1887 ... 

. 519 

700 

734 

835 

625 

1888 ... 

396 

805 

609 

87s 

660 

1889 . . . 

. 578 

685 

831 

920 

70s 

1890 . . . 

. 689 

590 

943 

910 

690 

1891 . . . 

. -41 

390 

186 

940 

720 

1892 . . . 

. 259 

490 

489 

960 

740 

1893 ... 

346 

69s 

563 

935 

7IS 

1894 ... 

. 164 

485 

367 

970 

750 

189s ... 

841 

680 

1080 

940 

7IS 

1896 . . . 

. 920 

86s 

IIS 9 

970 

745 

1897 ... 

• S 9 I 

545 

846 

900 

67s 

1898 ... 

. 3 S 0 

930 

580 

925 

700 ‘ 

1899 ... 

. 848 

810 

II 2 S 

960 

730 

1900 . . . 

. 584 

1000 

869 

1000 

770 

1901 . . . 

. 806 

1280 

1090 

1040 

80s 

1902 . . . 

. 1061 

1080 

I36S 

109s 

S50 

1903 

. 770 

1295 

1065 

II 3 S 

89s 

1904 ... 

. 1151 

1440 

1476 

136s 

I02S 

1905 ... 

. 1144 

1620 

1503 

132s 

1090 

1906 . , . 

. 1370 

1790 

1748 

1400 

IISS 

1907 ... 

. 978 

1220 

1369 

1480 

1230 

igoS . . . 

. Sii 

1490 

843 

1530 

1280 

1909 ... 

. 1569 

1460 

1972 

1600 

1345 

rgio . . . 

. 1532 

1830 

i960 

1760 

1500 

1911 ... 

. 400 

1030 

78s 

1850 

1590 

1912 ... 

. 927 

1340 

1372 

189s 

1630 

1913 ... 

691 

ms 

1149 

206s 

1800 







Total . 

. 18766 

30345 

2836s 

37830 

30070 
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TABLE 23 

Estimate of Foreign Investments in France, 1880-1913 


(Milliozis of francs) 



1 

2 

3 

4 





Total Foreign 


Foreign 

Amortusatioa 

New Capital 

Investments 


Investments 

Payments 

Invested 

in France 

Year 

in France 

Due Abroad 

in France 

(Cumulative) 

1880 . 

90 

40 

SO 

4050 

1881 . 

90 

40 

SO 

4100 

1882 . 

....... 50 

40 

10 

4110 

1883 . 

60 

40 

20 

4130 

1884 . 

60 

40 

20 

4150 

1885 . 

70 

40 

30 

4x80 

1886 . 

...... 80 

40 

40 

4220 

1887 , 

80 

40 

40 

4260 

1888 . 

80 

40 

40 

4300 

1889 , 

80 

40 

40 

4340 

1890 . 

70 

45 

30 

4370 

1891 . 

60 

45 

20 

4390 

1892 . 

60 

45 

20 

4410 

1893 . 

50 

45 

10 

4420 

1894. . 

5° 

45 

10 

4430 

189s . 

55 

45 

10 

4440 

1896 . 

6S 

45 

20 

4460 

1897 . 

75 

45 

30 

4490 

1S98 . 

85 

45 

40 

4530 

1899 . 

95 

45 

SO 

4580 

1900 . 

95 

45 

SO 

4630 

1901 . 

los 

45 

60 

4690 

3902 . 

95 

45 

SO 

4740 

1903 . 

65 

45 

20 

4760 

1904 . 

no 

SO 

60 

4820 

1905 . 

120 

50 

70 

4890 

1906 . 

130 

SO 

80 

4970 

1907 . 

80 

50 

30 

Sooo 

1908 . 

100 

SO 

so 

5050 

1909 , 

no 

50 

60 

Srro 

19x0 . 

120 

50 

70 

5180 

1911 . 

100 

SO 

SO 

5230 

1912 . 

80 

50 

30 

5260 

1913 • 

90 

50 

40 

S300 
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TABLE 24 

Estimate of French Foreign Investments, 1880-1913 


(Millions of freincs) 



5 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

xo 

zt 



Amortka- 


Total 






tlon and 

New 

Foreign 

Total 

Total 

Annual 


French 

Redemption 

Capita] 

Investments 

Foreign 

Net 

Net 


Investments 

Pasmnents 

Invested 

in French 

Investments 

Foreign 

Export 

Year 

Abroad 

Reived 

Abroad 

Portfolio 

in France 

Investments 

of Capital 

1880 

. . 300 

130 

170 

13170 

4050 

9120 

120 

1881 

. . 900 

130 

770 

13940 

4100 

9840 

720 

1882 

. . 500 

140 

360 

14300 

4110 

1 0190 

350 

1S83 

400 

145 

255 

I4SS5 

4130 

10425 

235 

1884 

500 

145 

255 

1 4910 

4150 

10760 

325 

1885 

. , 600 

150 

450 

15360 

4180 

1 1180 

420 

1886 

. . 700 

ISS 

545 

15905 

4220 

11685 

SOS 

1887 

. . 900 

160 

740 

1664s 

4260 

12385 

700 

1888 

, , 1000 

165 

845 

17490 

4300 

13190 

80s 

1889 

. . 900 

17s 

725 

18215 

4340 

1387s 

68s 

1890 

. . 800 

180 

620 

18835 

4370 

14465 

590 

1891 

. . 600 

190 

410 

19245 

4390 

1485s 

390 

1892 

. . 700 

190 

Sio 

1975s 

4410 

15345 

490 

1893 . 

. . 900 

IQS 

70s 

20460 

4420 

16040 

69s 

1894 . 

. , 700 

205 

495 

20955 

4430 

1652s 

48s 

189s . 

. . 900 

210 

690 

21645 

4440 

1720S 

680 

1896 . 

. . 1100 

21$ 

88s 

22530 

4460 

18070 

86s 

1897 . 

. . 800 

225 

575 

23105 

4490 

1861S 

545 

1898 . 

. . 1200 

230 

970 

24075 

4530 

19545 

930 

1899 . 

. . noo 

240 

860 

24935 

4580 

20355 

810 

igoo . 

.. 1300 

250 

1050 

25985 

4630 

21355 

zooo 

igoi . 

. . 1600 

260 

1340 

27325 

4690 

2263s 

1280 

1902 . 

.. 1400 

270 

1130 

2845s 

4740 

2371S 

1080 

1903 . 

. . 1600 

28s 

1315 

29770 

4760 

25010 

1295 

1904 . 

. . 1800 

300 

1500 

31270 

4820 

26450 

1440 

1905 . 

. . 2000 

310 

1690 

32960 

4890 

28070 

1620 

1906 . 

. . 2200 

330 

1870 

34830 

4970 

29860 

1790 

1907 . 

1600 

350 

1250 

36080 

5000 

31080 

1220 

190S . 

. . 1900 

360 

1540 

37620 

5050 

32570 

1490 

1909 . 

. . 1900 

380 

1520 

39140 

5110 

34030 

1460 

1910 . 

.. 2300 

400 

1900 

41040 

5180 

35860 

1830 

1911 . 

.. 1500 

420 

1080 

42120 

5230 

36890 

1030 

1912 . 

.. 1800 

430 

1370 

43490 

5260 

38230 

1340 

1913 . 

.. 1600 

44S 

1155 

44640 

5300 

39345 

iiiS 
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TABLE 25 


Revenue prom French Foreign Investments, 1880-1913 

(Millions of francs) 



Interest 

Interest 

Net 


and Dividends 

and Dividends 

Revenue 

Year 

Due Foreigners 

Due France 

Due France 

1880 


710 

SIO 

1881 

20$ 

72s 

$20 

1882 

205 

765 

560 

1883 

20$ 

78s 

580 

1SS4 

205 

800 

595 

1885 


820 

61S 

1886 


845 

63s 

CO 

00 

H 


835 

625 

IS88 

215 

87s 

660 

1889 

215 

920 

70s 

1890 

220 

910 

690 

1891 


940 

720 

1892 


960 

740 

1893 


935 

715 

1894 


970 

750 

189s 


940 

715 

1896 


970 

74S 

1897 

225 

900 

<575 

1898 


925 

700 

1899 

230 

960 

730 

1900 


1000 

770 

1901 

235 

1040 

805 

1902 

23s 

1095 

850 

1903 

240 

II3S 

89s 

1904 


1265 

1025 

190s 

■ 245 

1325 

1090 

1906 

245 

1400 

1155 

1907 


1480 

1230 

1908 


1530 

1280 

1909 

255 

1600 

1345 

1910 


1760 

1500 

igii 

260 

1850 

1590 

1912 


189s 

1630 

1913 


206s 

1800 



PART II 
ANALYSIS 




CHAPTER VI 


PARTIAL BALANCES. MERCHANDISE BALANCE OF TRADE 

We may now proceed to an analysis of the significant elements in 
the balance sheet. Our first concern is with the net credit bal- 
ances, to ascertain which the balance sheet was primarily con- 
structed. The item represents, it will be remembered, the net 
French foreign investments transmitted in the form of goods and 
services. 

A comparison of the net credit balances and of the estimated 
capital exports reveals a very close approximation between 
the two totals, as, indeed, it ought to do, since both totals 
measure the same phenomena — the net foreign investments. 
In view of the fact that the net credit balances and the capital 
exports were estimated by independent methods — with the ex- 
ception of revenue from foreign investments — the difference 
between the two totals is satisfactorily small. The total of esti- 
mated capital exports for the entire period is 30,345 millions, the 
total of the net credit balances 28,365 millions ^ — a difference of 
7 per cent. One could hardly hope for better results. But when 
the estimates of annual net credits are compared year for year 
with the estimated annual net exports, the results are less grati- 
fying. A glance at Chart i, p. 128, on which the two sets of fig- 
ures are plotted, reveals several large discrepancies. In 1881, 
1896, 1908, and 1909 the discrepancies are from 400 to 700 mil- 
lion francs. During the other years differences of 200 million 
francs are common. 

There is, however, no reason to expect the annual figures to 
agree even if all the estimates are accurate because the move- 

^ As pointed out in the discussion on import and export statistics, in the opinion 
of members of the commission and of many writers both sets of recorded statistics 
are underestimated, but in different degrees. The balance of payments ought to be 
modified to meet this flaw in merchandise statistics, for it involves sums large 
enough to distort any conclusion. The sum of 28,365 millions includes the allowance 
for 3 per cent underestimate of imports and 10 per cent underestimate of exports. 
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ments measured are not identical. The annual export of capital 
that appears in the direct estimate represents the international 
transfers of title to goods and services; whereas the annual sums 
arrived at by the indirect method measure the international 
transfer of the actual goods and services. The two annual sums 


Millions of Franca 


CHART I 



Estimated French Annual Net Export op Capital, 188(^-1913 

— Annual net export of capital (estimated). 

- - - Annual net income available for new foreign investments (with correction 

for probable underestimate of commodity exports). 

Annual net revenue from foreign investments. 


can correspond only when the transfers of goods and services are 
made in the same years that the transfers of title are recorded. 
Such frequently is not the case. Even in the instances where the 
least delay would be expected — namely, when the foreign bor- 
rower raises the loan in order to pay for merchandise to be pur- 
chased in the lending country, and the goods needed are ordered 
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as soon as the success of flotation is assured — even then the 
shipment of goods is spread over months after the transfer of 
title has been recorded. French foreign loans were generally of 
the kind not immediately spent in France by the borrowers; ^ 
they almost always, as will be seen later, were employed by the 
borrowers in making purchases in the borrowing country, or m a 
third country. 

When a loan is made, the usual procedure is for the under- 
writers to place the funds to the credit of the borrowers in a bank 
in the lending country. Against this credit the borrower can 
draw at will. But the position of exchange rates or discount rates 
may be such that for a time the borrowers prefer to keep those 
funds on deposit in the lending country, or invested in bills. Even 
when the funds are withdrawn, the claims may be temporarily sat- 
isfied in any of several ways.^ The banks of the lending country 
may permit their foreign balances to decline in the expectation 
of building them up at a later date; or foreign banks may prefer 
to let their balances in the lending country increase, regarding 
them as secondary reserves. Tho such measures are only tempo- 
rary, they serve to cause a time lag between the recording of the 
loan and the transfer of purchasing power in the form of goods 
and services.® The time lag thus created need not be a regular one. 


^ See pp. 144 ff. 

* Professor Aogell has carefully worked out the details of the various ways in 
which an export of goods, for example, can be financed, and the immediate effects 
of each method on the total volume of credit in the importing and the exporting 
countries. The various possible results which he indicates point to the impossibility 
of measuring the immediate effects on the volume of purchasing power in the coun- 
tries concerned without knowing many more deteiils regarding the banks and the 
loan than the available pre-war French information yields. Op. dt., Quar. Jour, 
of Econ., May, 1928. 

3 The expectation of any time lag between transfer of title and transfer of goods 
assumes that the balance of payments is at equilibrium when the loan disturbing 
that equilibrium is made. The disequilibrium creates in the lending country a 
demand for bills on the borromng country, which can be supplied only by increased 
exports or decreased imports of commodities and services. (The practice of supply- 
ing those foreign bills by the movement of foreign balances is possible [see p. 32], 
but is only a temporary resource; a permanent credit would be merely the offsetting 
of one loan by another, and equilibrium in the balance of payments would be im- 
mediately restored. We are considering here the excess of long-term lending over 
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The position of exchange rates, discount rates, business activity in 
the lending and the borrowing countries are all modifying factors. 
Moreover, the order of the sequence may vary. It is possible that 
in some of the years merchandise movements may have been the 
cause and not the result of subsequent capital movements. In 
such case the capital movements would lag behind the merchan- 
dise movements. Or, again, both movements may in some years 
have been dominated by movements of business activity, and for 
those years no lag would necessarily appear. 

The time lapse between French capital exports and net credit 
balances may have varied in either direction from a few weeks 
to a year or more. The absence of any regular lag between the 
annual fluctuations of the curves representing these two move- 
ments does not indicate that the differences between them are 
due to errors in the estimates. Errors there doubtless are; but 
the major differences may reasonably be expected to result not 
from these errors, but from the nature of the mechanism which 
corrected the disequilibrium in the international accounts. 

Turning to the figures for capital exports (page 122), we find 
that from 1880 to 1913 France invested abroad annually sums 
varying from roo to 2000 million francs. This export of capital 
first took the form of transfers (from the residents of France 
to residents of foreign countries) of title to purchasing power in 
France, and sooner or later was converted into transfers of goods, 


borrowing.) If, however, disequilibrium already exists, the new loan may bring 
about immediate equilibrium. In such case there is no delay between the time when 
the loan is consummated and the time when the export of goods and services takes 
place. It is even possible that the goods and services are transferred before the loan 
is made; nay, even likely when the volume of lending is fairly steady. For iUustra- 
tion, assume a condition of equilibrium. Large loans are contracted which sooner 
or later set in motion forces that tend to increase the exports and decrease the im- 
ports of the lending country. But some of the forces which affected the volume and 
the value of exports and imports may continue to operate in the same direction 
after the disequilibrium caused by the loans has been removed, and thus to set up 
a new disequilibrium. This last disequilibrium, however, is caused not by a loan, 
but by a prolongation of the increase in the excess of exports from the lending coun- 
try. If, then, a new foreign loan is floated in the same country, the proceeds of that 
loan may not create a new disequilibrium, but they may help to reduce the 
one. 
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services, or specie.^ Thru what mechanisra did these transfers 
take place? Was it thru a diminution of imports, or an increase 
of exports, or both, or neither? If the transfers were made by 
increased French exports, what caused the increase? If neither 
imports nor exports were shifted to make possible the transfer, 
were service items or was specie the medium of transfer? Or were 
both capital exports and merchandise exports dependent upon 
and caused by a third factor such as the cyclical movement of 
business activity? 

Before proceeding to a consideration of these questions we 
must note what sum was due France from the revenue on her 
foreign investments, for it is the diiference between this sum and 
her foreign investments that had to be transmitted abroad. The 
total of net revenue estimated as due France from this source 
between 1880 and 1913 was 30,070 million francs. This sum is 
almost two billion francs more than the total of the estimated 
capital exports. The figures axe sufficiently close to indicate that 
if the period as a whole is taken as the unit, France exported 
practically no domestic savings at all; the total addition to her 
foreign investment during those years (i.e. what we have termed 
capital exports) consisted only of the reinvested interest and 
dividends received from abroad. If this equality between revenue 
and investments for the period as a whole existed also between 
the annual movements of capital exports and revenue receipts, 
the answer to the questions posited above would be simple. The 
capital exports and the interest and dividend payments in such 
case would not have disturbed the equilibrium; French foreign 
investors would have had enough foreign bills for sale from the 
revenue of their foreign investments to equal the amount de- 
manded by the new French investments abroad. The flow of 
gold, goods, and services would not have been afiected. The 
transactions woxild have been entirely confined to the exchange 

^ Immigrant remittances and a portion of the French government expendi- 
tures in colonies are similar to capital exports in that they are not a payment for 
goods or services. The trmisfer of these sums in the form of services or commodities 
raises the same question as do transfers of sums on capital account, but their volume 
in the case of France was so small, and subject to such minor fluctuations, that these 
sums have been omitted from the following discus^on. 
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market, which would have foimd itself with an equal increase in 
the demand for and the supply bf foreign hills. 

But the annual interest payments due France and the annual 
foreign investments are not equal; for any one year they differ 
considerably. The interest payments due France, as would be 
expected, fluctuated very little, while the sums invested abroad 
differed greatly from year to year (see Chart i). From 1880 to 
1892 the revenue from foreign investments grew slowly but fairly 
steadily. In the next eight years because of large conversions at 
lower rates and lower rates of issue on new loans, the revenue 
from foreign investments gained little, notwithstanding the con- 
stantly increasing total of foreign investments. From 1900 to 
1913 the revenue moimted rapidly but evenly. The capital ex- 
ports, on the other hand, were subject to annual fluctuations 
which were seldom less than 200 million francs and frequently as 
much as 400 million francs. And not only were the annual fluc- 
tuations in the amoimt of capital invested abroad of considerable 
volume, but also for long periods these sums were either greater 
or less than the revenue received from foreign investments; in 
the years 1882 to 1886, 1891 to 1894, and 1910 to 1913 the interest 
due France exceeded capital invested abroad, while during most 
of the remaining period the opposite was true; in only a very few 
years were the sums due abroad equal to the sums due France. 
The problem, then, of the mechanism of transfer of fimds re- 
mains. 

To consider the questions involved in this problem it is first 
necessary to break up the international accounts into the partial 
balances of merchandise, specie, and invisible items. When this 
is done, and the partial balances plotted, it is found that the curve 
representing the movements of the balance of invisible items in 
no way reflects the annual fluctuations m the curve representing 
capital exports. This is to have been expected. Most of the 
items making up the balance of invisible items are not responsive 
to fluctuations in foreign investments. The balance consists of 
revenue from foreign investments, tourist expenditures, broker- 
age, underwriters’ profits, transit earnings, and expenditures of 
foreign ships. (Shipping earnings, ordinarily included in the in- 
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visible items, are here excluded for reasons to be explained pres- 
ently.) Of these items we should expect to find directly responsive 
to changes in capital exports only brokerage earnings and, to a 
lesser degree, transit earnings and expenditures of foreign ships. 

CHART 2 

Millions of Francs 



Fkench Inteenational Accounts. Partial Balances 

— Capital ezports. 

- - - Invisible items. 

• Commodity items (excess of debits). 


But these items are of little quantitative importance in the inter- 
national accounts; their total reaches 100 million francs in only a 
few years.^ The principal items, those of quantitative import- 

^ In 1909 and 1910 the brokerage earnings doubled previous and subsequent 
earnings. This was due in part to heavy new foreign issues and in part to heavy 
conversions of old foreign issues. In those years the foreign governments paid 
France for duty on their securities issued on the Paris Bourse 46 and 41 million 
francs. This source of income to France is included under the item of Brokerage 
and Underwriters’ Profits. 
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ance, — tourist expenditures and revenue from foreign invest- 
ments, — are little affected by capital exports. Interest pay- 
ments, the movements of which are directly derived from capital 
exports, reflect, of course, only to a very slight degree movements 
in capital exports, while tourist expenditures are largely inde- 
pendent of international capital movements.^ If, then, we seek to 
isolate those vehicles for the transmission of purchasing power 
which are most sensitive to any disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments, it is in the visible balance that we must look for them. 

We must consider, first, the relation between the annual move- 
ments of capital and of merchandise imports and exports. The 
figures used in computing the merchandise balances for this com- 
parison have been corrected for shipping charges. It was not the 
French custom, as has been previously explained, to include 
shipping charges in the evaluation of merchandise exports. The 
practice in French trade statistics was to record imports at their 
c. i. f. values and exports at their f, o. b. values. The effect of 
this procedure is to exaggerate the amount of merchandise im- 
ports relative to merchandise exports, and thus to distort con- 
clusions based on the movements of the balance of trade. In 


1 The absence of any dej&nite relationship between tourist expenditures and capi- 
tal movements was found also in the case of Canada and the United States. 


Tourist Expenditubes and Net Capital Movements 




United States * 



Canada ** 



American 

Foreign 

Net 

Canadian 

Foreign 

Net 


Tourists 

Tourists 

Capital 

Tourists 

Tourists 

(Capital 

Year 

Abroad 

in U. S. 

Exports 

Year Abroad 

in Canada 

Imports 

X922 

. 445 

87 

378 

1900 ... 6 

7 

36 

1923 

. .. 446 

104 

“33 

1901 ... 6 

8 

21 

1924 

• • . 534 

107 

517 

1902 ... 7 

II 

27 

1925 

585 

II 2 

621 

1903 ... 7 

10 

69 

1926 

. . . 623 

148 

181 

1904 ... 9 

12 

90 

1927 

. . . 6g6 

163 

69s 

1905 ... II 

13 

82 

1928 

. . . 824 

163 

944 

1906 ... IS 

16 

III 

1929 

. . . 868 

183 

306 

1907 ... 16 

16 

182 

1930 

. . . 811 

171 

733 

1908 ... 18 

19 

131 





1909 ... 19 

19 

159 





igio ... 25 

24 

250 





1911 ... 28 

26 

354 





1912 ... 33 

29 

435 





1913 37 

30 

414 


* Figures taken from annual reports published by the United States Dept, of Commerce. 

^ Figures (in millioits of dollars) taken from J. Viner, C^ada’s Balance of International Indebted- 
ness X900-X913, pp. 95, X06. 
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order to make comparable the imports and the exports, they 
should both be either f. o. b. or c. i. f.; otherwise shipping and 
insurance services are included as part of commodity imports but 
excluded as part of commodity exports. If all the merchandise 
were carried in foreign ships, there would be nothing inconsistent 
in including shipping charges in the cost of imports and excluding 
them in the cost of exports; it would be merely a case of regarding 
shipping services as part of the merchandise.^ 

In so far as part of transportation is done in domestic ships, 
however, this ceases to be true. It is therefore essential for a cor- 
rect analysis of the balance of trade to record as c. i. f. only those 
imports carried in foreign ships and only those exports carried in 
domestic ships. Imports carried in domestic ships and exports 
carried in foreign ships ought then to be valued as f. o. b. Such 
procedure would give an accurate picture of international pay- 
ments due from imports and exports of merchandise, and would 
necessarily preclude earnings from these sources as a separate 
item in the balance of payments. But the practice of the French 
Department of Commerce of recording imports c. i. f, and exports 
f. 0. b. and the impossibility of knowing what portion of imports 
and of exports was carried in foreign bottoms, makes it necessary 
to resort to some other method of reaching comparable import 
and export figures. 

The simplest method, as we have seen when constructing the 
balance sheet, was to add all the earnings of French ships engaged 
in international trade to the f. o. b. value of the exports. Part of 
these earnings represents payment from one group of Frenchmen 
to another group and should therefore not appear in the balance of 
payments since it does not give rise to any international transfer 
of funds or creation of international indebtedness. Imports car- 
ried on French ships fall under that category; yet they appear in 

^ There seems to be no more ground for separating transportation costs from 
other costs than there is for separating selling costs, or interest charges, or any other 
element in the total cost of merchandise. To be sure, for some purposes of analysis 
it is helpful to be able to break up the total cost of commodities into its various 
constituents of interest, labor, profits, transportation, etc., but for any analysis 
or understanding of the balance of trade it is quite unnecessary to treat imports 
on any other basis than c. i. f. 
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TABLE 26 


Excess op Merchandise Imports with Correction for UNDiatESTiMATE 
IN Official Figures and with Imports C. I. F., 1880-1913 

(Millions of francs) 


Yeai 

Net 

Excess 

of 

Imports 

French 

Ships* 

Provisions 

Net Increase 
in Merchandise 
Exports from 
Estimated 
Correction 

Excess 
of Imports 
(Cols. 1 4-C0I. 
2— Col. 3) 

French 
Shipping 
and Marine 
Insurance 
Earnings 

Excess of 
Imports (Im- 
ports and Ex- 
ports C. I. F.) 
(C0I.4- 
Col. s) 

1880 . . . 

1533 

10 

207 

1314 

136 

1178 

1881 , . . 

1248 

10 

221 

1037 

358 

879 

1882 

1190 

10 

224 

976 

180 

796 

1883 ... 

1291 

XO 

213 

1088 

189 

goo 

1884 “• 

1052 

10 

203 

859 

179 

680 

1885 ... 

950 

12 

195 

767 

359 

608 

1886 ... 

910 

12 

208 

714 

160 

SS 4 

1887 ... 

72s 

12 

2IS 

522 

160 

362 

1888 ... 

812 

12 

213 

6zi 

375 

436 

1889 . . . 

566 

12 

253 

32s 

194 

331 

1890 . . , 

629 

12 

254 

387 

179 

208 

1891 . . . 

3130 

18 

227 

918 

173 

745 

1892 . . . 

681 

15 

230 

466 

151 

336 

1893 ... 

568 

IS 

217 

366 

146 

220 

1894 ... 

710 

IS 

203 

522 

140 

382 

1895 ... 

285 

17 

239 

63 

170 

-177 

1896 . . . 

356 

IS 

239 

132 

143 

—II 

1897 ... 

32s 

16 

255 

86 

358 

-72 

1898 ... 

933 

17 

* 230 

700 

171 

529 

1899 ... 

306 

16 

277 

45 

179 

-334 

1900 . . . 

530 

20 

28s 

265 

209 

56 

1901 . . . 

312 

18 

284 

46 

176 

-130 

1902 . . . 

96 

17 

307 

194 

177 

-371 

3903 ... 

597 

IS 

29s 

217 

189 

28 

1904 ... 

4 

14 

32s 

-307 

217 

-524 

1905 ... 

-337 

16 

359 

-430 

233 

-733 

1906 . . . 

282 

17 

378 

-79 

265 

-344 

J907 ... 

556 

17 

393 

182 

271 

-89 

1908 . . . 

539 

17 

352 

204 

250 

-46 

1909 ... 

472 

17 

403 

86 

265 

-179 

1910 ... 

864 

19 

428 

455 

319 

136 

1911 ... 

1920 

18 

385 

3553 

316 

1237 

1912 ... 

1442 

21 

445 

1018 

419 

599 

1913 ... 

1460 

21 

458 

1023 

371 

652 
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the merchandise balance of trade as sums due foreign countries. 
On the other hand, exports carried on French ships give rise to 
sums due France; yet such sums do not appear in the balance of 
trade.^ To arrive at a correct balance of trade, it is thus necessary 
to deduct from the debit side the French shipping earnings on 

CHART 3 

i.eoo 

Veeo 

aoo 

400 

0 

“400 

“BOO 

IBBO 18 85 1690 169$ 1900 I90S 1910 t9l8 

Annual Excess of French Merchandise Imports (Special), 1880-1913 

Official special trade net balance (including temporary admissions), imports 
exports f.o.b. 

• • « • Same as above corrected for probable underestimate of exports in official 
figures. 

— Corrected balance with shipping and insurance charges added to exports. 

imports and to add to the credit side French earnings on the ex- 
port cariying trade. The net effect is the same if no deductions 
are made from the debit side and all the earnings of French ship- 
ping — whether on imports, exports, or shipments between for- 
eign ports — are placed on the credit side. The latter method 
exaggerates both the totals of imports and of exports, but the 



^ See p. 52. 
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difference between them, which is the important matter for the 
present purpose, remains the same in either case. 

When the statistics of merchandise imports and exports have 
thus been made comparable, and when due allowance is made for 
the relative imdervaluation of exports, the balance of merchan- 


CHART 4 



French Capital Exports and Merchandise Balances, 1880-1913 
— Capital exports. — • — Excess of merchandise imports. 


dise movements presents a quite different picture from the one 
based on the officially recorded statistics. The figures, both the 
official and the corrected, for the net excess of imports are tabu- 
lated on page 136 and are plotted on the chart, page 137. It wiU 
be noted that instead of the constant excess of merchandise im- 
ports that has been generally ascribed to the revenue from her 
huge foreign investments, France had for twelve of the thirty-four 
years under survey an excess of merchandise exports. In several 
of the remaining years her import excess was practically negU- 
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gible. Nevertheless, the fttictuations in the corrected balances 
remain very similar to the fluctuations in the official figures. In 
comparing the annual movements of merchandise balances with 
the movements of capital exports no significant change is intro- 
duced by using the modified figures rather than the official ones. 
When the curve representing the movement of capital exports is 
compared with the curve depicting movements of merchandise 
balances there appears a fairly high inverse correlation; almost 
every time capital exports decrease, the excess of merchandise 
imports increases, and when capital exports increase, the excess 
of merchandise imports decreases. 

Some of the sharp and sudden changes in merchandise move- 
ments call for special explanation. They prove upon examination 
to be due principally to greatly increased food imports caused by 
unusually poor domestic harvests. This was true in 1891, 1894, 
1898, 1903, and 1911. The only year in which there was any 
considerable increase in imports not due to domestic harvest con- 
ditions was 1900, when the imports of raw materials increased. 
This increase was due not to an increase in the physical volume 
of raw materials, but to the great increase that year in the cost 
of certain raw materials.^ In fact, there was a decrease in the 


^ The import price of textiles and coal, both important items in French imports 
of raw materials, rose considerably. Coal, for example, rose from 20.6 francs per 
ton to 27 francs, an increase of 35 per cent. This increase in the import price of coal 
alone accounted for 112 millions out of the total increase of imports of 184 millions. 
If the same quantity of coal had been imported in igoo as in iSgp, the increase in 
value of coal imports would have been 86 millions, but 16. i million tons were im- 
ported in 1900 as against 13.4 in 1899, thereby accounting for approximately 80 per' 
cent of the increase in the value of imports in 1900. There were also considerable 
increases in prices and decreases in quantities of raw cotton and raw wool, both 
important constituents in French imports of raw materials. Below are given the 
imports of their quantities and prices in the years about 1900; 


Raw Cotton 


Raw Wool 


Coal 



Quantity 

(Millions 

Price 

(Francs 

Quantity 

(Millions 

Price 

(Francs 

Quantity 

(Millions 

Price 

(Freuacs 


of Elgs.) 

per Kg.) 

of E^s.) 

per Kg.) 

of Qns.) 

perQn.) 

1898 . . 

. . . 202 

.83 

248 

1.56 

1 19 

1.92 

1899 .. 

. . . 202 

.89 

253 

1.84 

133 

2.06 

1900 . . 

. . . 193 

1.30 

189 

2,25 

161 

2,70 

igoi . . 

... 212 

1. 16 

248 

1,46 

154 

2.40 

1902 . . 

. . . 213 

1.20 

235 

1.4s 

151 

2.03 


The table above suggests that the French demand for foreign raw wool and cotton 
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quantity of imports for 1900. The import quantity index arrived 
at by the method of deflation dropped from 103 to 100 (see 
p. 232). On the other hand, in all other years in which there were 
significant increases in excess of imports, the increases were due 
to greater imports of foodstuffs, and in those years the increased 
values of imports were caused not by higher prices, but by greatly 
increased quantities. 

The total imports in the years preceding and following those 
years in which sudden increases in excess of imports occurred 
and the imports of foodstuffs in those years were as follows: 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Excess 
of Total 
Imports 

Increase 
over Pre- 
ceding Year 

Exce^ of 
Imports of 
Fo^tufEs 

Increase 
ova Pre- 
ceding Year 

Excess of 
Imports 
of Cereals 

Increase 
ova Pre- 
ceding Year 

i8go . . 

149 

. . . 

590 


345 

. . . 

1891 . . 

684 

535 

844 

254 

489 

144 

1892 . . 

259 

... 

641 

... 

427 

... 

1893 .. 

166 

, ♦ . 

350 


293 

. . . 

1894 .. 

320 

154 

531 

i8r 

349 

SI 

1895 .. 

— 129 


444 

... 

149 

... 

1897 .. 

— II 2 

. . . 

308 

. . . 

237 


1898 . . 

484 

596 

843 

535 

606 

389 

1899 .. 

-175 

... 

276 


126 

... 

1902 . . 

— 406 


III 

. . . 

133 

. . • 

1903 .. 

-8 

398 

298 

187 

165 

32 

1904 .. 

-561 

... 

120 


98 

... 

1910 . . 

119 


5 SS 


288 

. . . 

Z911 .. 

1176 

1057 

1284 

729 

706 

418 

1912 . . 

566 


954 


352 

... 


is much less inelastic than the demand for foreign coal. The decreased imports of 
raw cotton and raw wool were not due to a decreased foreign demand for French 
cotton and wool textOes. In igoo the domestic consumption of cotton in France 
decreased 16 million kgs. and that of wool 63 million kgs., showing that it was the 
demand of the French consumer that decreased when the price rose. It is hardly 
likely that the price increased because of the curtailed demand. Wool and cotton 
are not produced under monopolistic or even quasi-monopolistic conditions, and 
over any one season the supply is scarcely modified by price. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that the amount consumed declined because of the rise in price. 
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A glance at the table below shows that in the years when sud- 
den increases in imports occurred, food imports constituted from 
one-half to the whole of the increases. These sudden changes in 
food imports were caused by poor domestic harvests, not by in- 
fluences traceable to banking phenomena or general price changes. 


Proportion of Proportion 

Total ImporU of Inaease 

(per cent) (per cent) 


1891 34 47 

1894 31 117 

1898 33 89 

1903 18 47 

1911 24 69 


The large excess of merchandise imports which characterized 
French international trade for the whole of the period from 1880 
to 1888 was also probably due to non-monetary factors. Domestic 
crop conditions were very likely again the chief cause. The har- 
vest in the year 1879 was very poor in all Europe and necessitated 
considerably increased French imports of grain in the following 
year. The production of wheat dropped to 75 million hectolitres, 
a low level matched only by the year 1891. The increase in im- 
ports of grain alone rose from 207 in 1877 to 857 in 1879 and 788 
millions m 1880. In addition to bad domestic grain crops in 1879 
occurred the spread of phylloxera, destroying thousands of acres 
of vineyard. Wine imports leaped from 29 million francs in 1877 
to 314 in 1880 and remained between 300 and 400 million francs 
until 1893. If the wine imports caused by the destruction of do- 
mestic vineyards, and the import of foodstuffs in 1880 caused by 
the poor harvest of 1879, were deducted from the imports, the 
excess of merchandise imports from 1880 to 1888 would largely 
disappear, as the following table shows: 


(Millions of francs) 



Total Excess 

Imports 
of Wine 


Total Excess 

Imports 
of Wine 

Year 

of Imports 

Year 

of Imports 

1880 

. . . . 1098 

313 

1885 . 

. . . 541 

388 

1881 

. . . . 841 

364 

1886 . 

. . . 488 

S17 

1882 

.... 722 

3IS 

1887 . 

. . . 294 

443 

1883 

.... 826 

376 

1888 . 

... 357 

437 

1884 

.... S86 

344 
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To repeat, the heights of 1891, 1894, 1898, 1903, and 1911 do 
not, in the main, represent any changes in the volume of im- 
ports due to causes that appear to be connected with monetary 
or banking phenomena. A curve representing the merchandise 
balance of trade with those fluctuations in food imports due to 
domestic crop conditions eliminated, would present a different 
picture than the curve of excess of imports representing the o&- 
dal trade statistics. Instead of a constant excess of imports, 
usually hovering between 1500 million and 600 million, there 
would probably be only a few years in which there would be any 
excess of imports, while the balance of merchandise movements 
over the whole period would show a sizeable excess of exports. 
The years 1881 to 1885, perhaps 1892 and 1893, and 1912 and 
1913 alone would show an excess of imports, and of these in only 
the last two would the excess be greater than 100 to 200 million 
francs. 

If allowance were made for the greatly increased imports in 
the years of poor domestic crops, the correlation between capital 
exports and commodity movements would be heightened. How- 
ever, the increase in food imports caused by poor domestic crops 
cannot reasonably be eliminated from the curve unless it be cer- 
tain that there exists no connection between the capital exports 
and the increased food imports. Of this we cannot be certain. It 
is true that capital movements could not have influenced to any 
significant extent the volume of such imusual and sudden food im- 
ports; but it is quite possible, as will be pointed out later, that the 
increased food imports may have affected the movements of 
capital exports. To eliminate, therefore, these additional food im- 
IK)rts from the curve of merchandise movements would be unwar- 
ranted at this point in the analysis. In any case, with or without 
them, the correlation between merchandise movements and move- 
ments of capital exports is high enough to suggest that the 
mechanism of adjustment for the French intemational accounts 
should be sought among the factors which affect the flow of mer- 
chandise e:sports and imports. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT 

The correlation noted in the previous chapter between the 
movement of merchandise balances and that of capital exports 
gives no hint as to which movement was causal. The capital 
exports may have induced corresponding merchandise move- 
ments, or merchandise movements may have influenced the 
fluctuations in capital exports. It may even be that both move- 
ments were dominated by the cyclical movement of business 
activity. Or — none of these sequences wholly excluding the 
others — there is the still further possibility that all three con- 
tributed to produce the correlation. In this chapter will be con- 
sidered the first possibility — that capital exports were the causal 
factor. 

There are four possible ways in which capital exports may bring 
about movements of merchandise: 

(1) Thru the purchase of the lending country's products by 
the foreign borrowers, the purchases being made with the bor- 
rowed funds, 

(2) Thru an increase in foreign purchasing power directly 
brought about by the loan. As the residt of the increased pur- 
chasing power in the borrowing country, imported commodities 
share in the increase of consiunption, and the lending country 
may participate in this increase of the borrowing country’s im- 
ports. For the same reason the imports into the lending country 
may decrease because of the loss of domestic purchasing power. 

(3) Thru an increase in foreign purchases of the lending coun- 
try’s commodities because the price of those commodities to the 
foreign purchaser has decreased solely hy virtue of the downward 
movement of exchange rates. From the same cause foreign goods 
are less attractively priced to the lending country and its imports 
may be curtailed. 

(4) Thru an increase in foreign purchases of the lending coim- 
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try’s commodities caused by a relative drop in the prices of those 
goods for which the foreign demand is elastic, a drop in price not 
directly consequent upon changes in exchange rates. The rela- 
tive increase in the price of foreign commodities will also serve to 
create an export surplus by curtailing the lending country’s pur- 
chases of foreign commodities the demand for which in the lend- 
ing country is elastic. 

The first possibility — purchase of the lending country’s prod- 
ucts by the borrowers — can in the case of France be readily 
dismissed. Part of the funds borrowed from France was doubtless 
used by the borrowers to pay for goods purchased in France, but 
the portion so used was small, so small that there was repeated 
outcry against the practice of suppl3dng foreign countries with 
funds that were not spent in France. Great pressure was brought 
to bear on the French Government, particularly in the decade 
before the war, to use its power of control over Bourse listings for 
the express purpose of forcing foreign borrowers to spend in 
France part of the sums borrowed; in fact, it became the avowed 
policy of the French Government in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war to demand of foreign borrowers some considera- 
tion in return for the privilege of listing their securities on the 
French market.^ This policy served to secure orders for certain 
of the favored French industries, orders that would otherwise 
have gone elsewhere; but the total of such purchases was very 
small. Pressure could not be applied to all borrowers, and at best 
the requirement could be that only a part of the borrowed sums 
be spent in France. The pressure was used, moreover, not ex- 
clusively for the purpose of securing to French factories a portion 
of the expenditures; it was frequently applied to secure tariff 

1 The French Minister of Foreign Affairs stated in 1909: “In regard to applica- 
tions for listings of loans to foreign governments, we endeavor to obtain satisfactions 
without which, usually, we refuse admission to listing on the Paris market. It is a 
rule to which we will not cease to conform, and which consists in according financial 
satisfactions only for satisfactions of a commercial and industrial order which ought 
to be given us in exchange.** Cited in Becque, op. cit., p. 185. Becque also cites 
several instances of proposed loans having been refused because apparently not 
enough of the funds were to be spent in France. See his Chap. VT for an extended 
discussion of this point. 
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favors or to attain purely political ends.^ The quantitative unim- 
portance of the increase in merchandise exports due to this policy 
may be judged from the fact that during the period when public 
demand for government pressure on the foreign borrowers was at 
its height — 1908-1913 — almost a billion francs were invested 
in Spain, while the total exports to that country during those 
years of heavy borrowing were less than 800 million francs. This 
sum, moreover, was only 50 million francs greater than the ex- 
ports to Spain in the six years preceding, when investments in 
Spain were slight, and this notwithstanding the rising prices of 
those years. 

Much better evidence that the borrowers spent little of the 
borrowed sums on French commodities is furnished by the sta- 
tistics of exports to coimtries in which France had made her 
heaviest investments. Between 1880 and 1913 over 10 billions 
were loaned to Russia, and yet the total French exports to Russia 
during those years were only 10 per cent of that sum; indeed, 
more goods were exported to Russia in the twenty years before 
French loans to that country began than subsequently. Loans 
to Austria-Hungary during that same period were over three 
billions; yet the total exports were less than one billion. In Tur- 
key about three and a half billions were invested; but the entire 
exports to Turkey during the fifty years before 1913 did not reach 
that sum. In China about one billion francs were invested be- 
tween 1880 and 1913; yet the total exports for those years were 
less than 200 millions. From 1875 to 1890 over two billions were 
invested in Spain, and during that period the total of French ex- 
ports was little more than two billions. Between 1900 anda9i3 
three biUions were invested in Roumania, but the total exports 
were less than 100 millions. In view of the fact that the total ex- 
ports to the heavy debtor countries formed so small a proportion 
of the sums France invested in those countries, there can be no 
doubt that the increase in French exports caused by expenditure 
of the borrowed sums in France was of very slight importance. 

The statement was made earlier (see p. 21) that this cause of 

^ See J. Viner^s Xnteraational Finance and Balance of Power Diplomacy, 1880- 
.1914 in The Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, March, 1929. 
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increased imports — namely, the expenditure of the borrowed 
sums in the lending country — is frequently of considerable im- 
portance. But it will be recalled that its importance differs with 
varying circumstances. When the lending country has a highly 
developed industrial economy and the borrower is relatively in 
the early stages of industrial revolution, a good part of the bor- 
rowed sums is spent directly in the borrowing country. This was 
the situation with British loans to her colonies and with American 
loans to her continental neighbors during the twentieth century. 
But the situation with the French loans was different. There the 
borrowers — Russia, Spain, Turkey, China, Austria-Hungary — 
were, indeed, industrially backward, but pre-war France was not 
highly industrialized either. The kinds of commodities that the 
borrowers frequently wished to purchase — railroad and mining 
equipment, textile and farm machinery, war materials, sheet 
iron, structural steel, tin plate, and so forth — did not appear in 
the French export trade before the turn of the century, and were 
negligible even up to the war. French exports were chiefly con- 
sumption goods: wines, fine textiles of silk, wool, and cotton, 
novelties, furs and skins, wearing apparel, jewelry, drugs. Such 
goods were, of course, purchased by the borrowing coimtries — 
tho in no great quantities — but they were rarely, if ever, pur- 
chased with the proceeds of the loans. When the borrowers ex- 
pended the loans directly on imports, they purchased the goods 
not from France, but from the highly industrialized countries — 
England, Germany, and the United States. 

We consider then the next possibility. Did the capital exports 
induce corresponding movements in merchandise thru the changes 
they brought about in the demand schedules of the borrowing and 
the lending countries? This possibility has been already discussed 
in the introductory chapter, where it was held to be in some cases 
a not imimportant means of adjustment. It was explained that 
the portion of the loan spent in the borrowing country would, by 
increasmg incomes, cause demand schedules in that country to 
move to the right. Imports would share in the increase, and a 
portion of these would be purchased from the lending country. 
We do not have reference now to the portion of the loan spent by 
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the borrowers directly on imports; we have just pointed out that 
the borrowers did not spend any significant portion of the loans 
in France. We are speaking now of the purchases made by the 
residents of the borrowing countries (as distinct from the borrowers). 
Such purchases are made as a result of increased incomes caused 
by the expenditure of a part of the loan in the borrowing coimtry. 
The question we have to consider, then, is whether shifts in de- 
mand schedules resulted in increased imports into the borrowing 
country and decreased imports into the lending country. Before 
we can do so, however, we must ascertain whether transfers of 
purchasing power from France to the borrowing countries took 
place to a significant extent, for shifts in purchasing power could 
have occurred only if the transfers did take place. 

As has been indicated in Chapter i, transfers are effected either 
thru gold flows or thru the movement of short-term loans. Ex- 
amination of the figures shows that from 1880 to 1913 during any 
one year the total gold movements in and out of France were 
much larger than the net movements. In only a few years was 
the movement in either direction less than 200 million francs, 
thus in the figures of annual net movements at least 200 millions 
of imports and 200 millions of exports would not appear. On 
the other hand to use the sum of the total flows of gold as a 
measure of the transfer of purchasing power is to exaggerate the 
importance of gold movements as a force modifying demand 
schedules. Some part of the inward and outward flows could have 
exerdsed no effect on demand schedules, for the movements 
occurred too closely together. Frequently within one week gold 
was imported from one country and exported to another. None 
the less, the figures of monthly net gold movements show that a 
large part of the flows remamed in or away from France long 
enough to have exercised an influence on demand schedules. 

To what extent did these net gold movements synchronize with 
the movements of capital exports? Did the increases in net 
monthly gold ejqx^rts accompany increases in capital exports? 
Examination of the available data gives no condusive answer to 
this question. The annual figures for capital and merchandise 
movements — monthly and quarterly figures for the period 1880* 
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1913 are non-existent — reveal no correlation, positive or nega- 
tive, between gold movements and capital ej^wrts, or between 
gold movements and merchandise movements. In years of in- 
creased capital exports gold imports are sometimes high and some- 
times low, and the same is true, tho to a lesser degree, of the 
relationship between gold and merchandise movements. In the 
years 1904-05, for example, capital and merchandise exports in- 
creased greatly, but gold imports also increased, a fact which 
seems to indicate that gold movements could not in those years 
have been the means by which capital exports were converted into 
merchandise exports.^ Yet we cannot be certain of this. An ex- 
amination of the monthly gold movements (see Chart ii, page 
192) suggests the possibility of negative monthly correlations. In 
the year 1904, for example, the large gold imports were received 
in two spring months. It may be that the borrowings of that year 
were withdrawn in the summer and fall and caused the greatly 
reduced gold imports in those months. In 1905, again, gold im- 
ports virtually ceased in the spring and in the fall, and it is pos- 
sible that during those months capital exports increased. The 
same may have happened in other years, for monthly movements 
of gold were very irregular, and we know that capital exports 
were also subject to wide fluctuations within the calendar year. 
It may be that a comparison of monthly movements would re- 
veal an inverse relationship when a comparison of annual move- 
ments shows the opposite. 

On the basis of the annual data, however, aU that can be stated 
is that for many of the pre-war years gold movements apparently 

1 If the quantity of gold imported by other countries during those years had 
shown proportionately larger increases, the imports into France might have repre- 
sented a decline as compared to other countries. But a glance at the following 
figures of the net gold imports of France, Germany, United States, and England 
indicate that France was receiving more than her share of the world's additional 
supply. 

France England Gotnany United States 


(Millions of Francs) 

3904 490 25 425 -190 

1905 6^ 200 200 20 


In the decade preceding 1904 the United States had a net excess of gold imports 
of over one billion francs. 
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did not function as a means of transferring purchasing power from 
the lending to the borrowing country. That they may have per- 
formed that function in the other years is suggested by the fact 
that in those years gold imports declined when capital exports 
increased. Because of the possibly dual role of gold movements, 
such an interpretation is not inconceivable. Gold movements 
serve at times to adjust disequilibrimn by compensating for the 
increased exports which have been engendered independently of 
gold flows; at other times — as when disequilibrium has been 
caused by capital movements — they may help to restore equilib- 
rium by inducing merchandise movements. 

Movements of short-term funds were probably of less im- 
portance as a means of transferring purchasing power than gold 
flows. The absence of a free gold market, with the consequent 
increased risks of exchange, discouraged such movements. Not- 
withstanding, the large commercial banks kept some funds on 
deposit in foreign money markets. How large these deposits were 
and to what extent they fluctuated it is impK)Ssible to say because 
no records of such movements appear in the bank statistics. Un- 
til 1900 two of the large banks published annual figures of the 
foreign bills discounted. They show the totals to have been fairly 
large, almost three billions altogether. The Bank of France did 
not keep any foreign bills in its portfolio until after 1909, but 
doubtless many of the private banking finns, aside from the two 
mentioned above, had foreign bills in their portfolios. The pos- 
session of a foreign bill in the portfoKo indicates, however, only 
that the French holder would have a claim on a foreign currency 
when the bill matured. WTiether foreign fimds so obtained were 
called home (by selling sight drafts) or were reinvested abroad in 
more short-term paper would depend upon the relative interest 
rates and current and expected position of exchange rates. When 
the rate of foreign lending in France increased, causing exchange 
rates to become less favorable, bankers may have borrowed 
abroad and sold sight drafts (or permitted their foreign balances 
to decline by selling sight drafts against them); when the ex- 
change rates became more favorable, the balances may have been 
built up again, or the loans liquidated. In such fashion a transfer 
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of purchasing power would have taken place without the medium 
of gold flows. It is doubtful whether before 1900 the fluctuations 
in the amount of foreign net short-term holdings were very large 
— after 1900 they became increasingly important — but prob- 
ably at no time during the thirty-four years (except for the ex- 
ceptional years 1906-07) was the effect of short-term loans on 
demand schedules so great as the effect of gold flows. 

The effect of both gold flows and short-term credits is greater 
than their volume would indicate because the same quantity of 
purchasing power can be employed many times before being 
finally liquidated. Thus an increase in capital exports of 10 mil- 
lion francs a month for ten months could be transformed into an 
export excess of 100 million francs by a transfer of purchasing 
power (in the form of gold or short-term credits) to the amoimt of 
much less than 100 millions. The loss of the first 10 million 
francs of purchasing power in the lending coimtry causes an in- 
crease in exports ^ of (say) 3 million francs because of the changed 
demand schedules. The second monthly installment can then be 
transferred by the use of only 7 millions in gold or credit, the 
remaining three being transferred by bills of exchange created by 
the increased exports. The loss of the 7 millions in turn creates 
(say) 2 millions of additional exports. And so on. Each subse- 
quent 10 million franc loan will be transferred with less gold or 
credit until the increase in exports reaches 10 million francs a 
month. The transaction will, of course, not be consummated 
with the regularity here assumed. Many months may elapse 
before merchandise movements are affected by the influence of 
gold or credit movements on demand schedules, and day-to-day 
fluctuations may occur in the volume of capital exports. The illus- 
tration above is used merely to point out that the modif3dng effect 
of gold and credit movements on demand schedules is enhanced 
by the possibility of continued re-employment before retransfer 
abroad. 

The transfer of purchasing power having once occurred, did 
the increased demand schedules of the residents of the borrowing 
country cause their imports of French goods to increase? That 

^ All movements referred to here are relative. 
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this could not have been the case is readily shown by the figures 
of French exports which we have already examined. When, to 
repeat, Russia during the thirty-four years borrowed ten billion 
francs and spent on French imports a total of one billion francs, 
it is certain that the loans to Russia did not cause the residents 
of Russia to increase their purchases of French commodities to 
more than a negligible extent. The same was true of the other 
large borrowers, as the figures on page 145 indicate. Nor is there 
any reason to expect the debtor countries to have done otherwise. 
The important debtor countries normally secured only a small 
proportion of their imports from France: Russia less than 4 per 
cent; Austria-Hungaiy, Roumania, and China less than 2 per 
cent; Egypt, Turkey, and Italy less than 10 per cent; Spain alone 
among the borrowers more than 10 per cent.^ With France con- 
tributing so small a share of the lending countries’ imports, it is 
not to be expected that she would secure more than a small share 
of such additional imports as resulted from increased incomes. 

At first thought this statement appears to contradict the claim 
made in the introductory chapter. There disagreement was ex- 
pressed with Professor Viner’s view that the borrowing country 
would be expected to spend directly on imports only such propor- 
tion of the newly acquired purchasing power as would be repre- 
sented by the ratio of its total imports to its total domestic ex- 
penditures, But there is actually no contradiction between the 
foregoing disagreement with Professor Viner’s view and our 
statement above. We are considering a different matter. The 
earlier discussion was concerned with the direct effect of a loan 
on the total imports of the borrowing country; we are now con- 
cerned with the indirect effect (thru increased money incomes) on 
imports of that part of the loan spent in the borrowing country^ and 
only on those imports that come from the lending country? The fact 

^ Spain obtained 15 per cent. 

^ The purpose of the loan is one of the factors determining how large a portion 
of it will be spent directly on imports. But we are not concerned now with the por- 
tion directly spent abroad — we have seen already that France would get a small 
share of that; we are concerned with the effect on French imports of that portion of 
the loan spent in the borrowing country. The amount spent there serves to increase 
the total income of the borrowing coimtry. If the loan is employed, as many of the 
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that France exported so little to her debtor countries shows that 
such portion of the loans as was spent in the debtor countries in- 
creased the demand schedules for goods of the kind not imported 
from France. 

None the less, French exports may have been indirectly af- 
fected by the increased demand schedules of the borrowing coun- 
tries. The French loans to Russia may have increased Russia’s 
demand for goods from England and Germany. These two coim- 
tries were heavy exporters to Russia, and the increase in their 
sales to Russia may have led in turn to increases in the demand 
schedules of England and Germany, countries which were among 
France’s chief customers. France, then, may have exported more 
merchandise to Germany and to England as a result of her loans 
to Russia without bringing into play any mechanism or influence 
other than shifts in demand schedules caused by the transfers of 
the means of payment. The point has been sufficiently developed 
in Chapter i. 

Unfortunately no evidence of such movements can be secured. 
It is quite impossible to separate in the trade statistics the ex- 
ports caused by shifts in demand from the exports caused by 
other factors. Any increase in exports to coimtries other than the 
borrowing country — increases that would be caused by changes 

loans were, to correct a deficit in the budget; or to build highways, docks, stone 
bridges, and school-houses; or to help maintain an army, or an emperor^s or sultan’s 
court; then a good portion of the loan is spent in the borrowing country. The total 
of wages, salaries, profits, and perhaps rent, is then increased. Now, the question 
we are trying to answer at this point is what portion of this increased income will 
be spent on French imports. The proportions of the increase spent on food, amuse- 
ment, clothing, shelter, and so forth probably would not be the same after the in- 
crease as before. There would be a change in demand schedules consequent upon 
the increased income, but the change would very likely be t riflin g. If a country 
normally obtained 5 per cent of its imports from France, there is little reason to 
ezpect France to receive much more than 5 per cent of any increased expenditure 
on imports caused by the small increase in wages and profits. Were the loans to re- 
sult in greatly increased profits for certain groups in the borrowing country, it 
might well be that the increase would cause the demand schedules for imported 
luxuries to move to the right to a greater degree than other products. This would 
have been true particularly in such countries as borrowed from France. In such 
case Fiance, who exported finery and knicknacks, would get a larger share than she 
would have, had the increased domestic expenditures resulted chiefly in increased 
purchasing power for workers. 
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in demand induced indirectly by French capital exports — would 
be indistinguisliably merged in the movements of total exports, 
and it would be impossible to ascribe the fluctuations in exports 
solely to shifts in demand schedules, unless other factors, such as 
price changes, could be ruled out. Price changes, however, as we 
shall see when aualy2iQg merchandise and price movements, can- 
not be excluded. 

So far we have been speaking of the part played by French 
exports in the development of an export surplus. But, with equal 
likelihood, decreased French imports could have contributed to 
the development of that export surplus; the loss in domestic pur- 
chasing power consequent upon the loans may have impinged on 
goods imported into France, But here again we are confronted 
with the same difficrilties in determining the changes caused by 
shifts in demand. Prices of imports are not stable, and it would 
be most unreasonable to ascribe fluctuations m French imports 
to changes in the French demand schedules for foreign products. 
An attempt to determine the influence exerted on merchandise 
movements by the loss in French purchasing power cannot there- 
fore be based upon inductive aneilysis. 

Yet some effect on imports there must have been, and if, as 
Professor Viner believes, the reduction takes place (if it takes 
place at aU) in the same proportion as that borne by capital ex- 
ports to the total purchasing power, the decrease in French im- 
ports can be roughly determined. We need only compare in any 
given year the capital exports with the total annual money in- 
come, Now in the year 191 1 the total French money income from 
investments, from ownership of land, from wages, and from 
profits was estimated to have been 32 billions.^ In that same year 
France exported, it is estimated, one billion francs. The propor- 
tion of capital exports to the purchasing power was, therefore, 
3.1 per cent. If imports were curtailed in the same proportion as 

^ R. Pupin, La richesse de la France devant la guerre, Chap. IV. For igo6 the 
annual revenue was estimated by Lavergne and Henry to have been 28 billions. — 
La richesse de la France (Paris, 1908), Chap. III. Coste estimated it to have been 
22 billions for 1890 — ^tude sur les salaires des travailleurs et le revenu de la Fiance 
— and Colson estimated it at 25 billions for 1895. — Cours d^6conomie politique, 
Vol- II, p. 299. 
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domestic expenditureSj the decrease would have been 260 million 
francs. This decrease in imports of 260 million francs represents 
a transfer of merchandise — by way of an increased export excess 
— of one-fourth of the amount of the capital exported. This 
would have been a very considerable proportion. But, to repeat, 
there are no a priori groxmds for believing that a decline in pur- 
chasing power should leave the proportions of domestic and for- 
eign purchases the same. The income that goes abroad might have 
been spent — had it remained at home — in larger or in smaller 
part on imports, depending upon the alternative use to which the 
exported capital would have been put. 

Most likely the alternative use woxild have been domestic in- 
vestment. Li France a sudden increase in foreign investments 
represents not so much an increase in savings as a shift from one 
kind of saving to another; or, to be more exact, it is a change in 
the direction of the flow of new savings. In other words, an in- 
vestment abroad of one billion francs by French investors repre- 
sents a decrease in domestic purchasing power only in the sense 
that the billion francs would have been spent at home if they had 
not been sent abroad. Each year France saves several billion 
francs and presumably all (except the marginal savings that 
would disappear if the rate of return decreased)^ would be in- 
vested at home, provided there were no incentives to prefer 
foreign investments. If, then, France exported one billion francs, 
she spent one billion less on capital goods than she would have 
done had she invested that billion francs at home. The portion 
of this biUion that in such case would have been spent on im- 
ported goods depends on the purpose for which the funds would 
have been borrowed. If they would have been borrowed for elec- 
trification projects, then imports of copper, rubber, and lead 
would have consximed a portion of the domestic loans; if, on the 
other hand, they would have been invested in road building, then 
the wages of domestic labor and transportation would have con- 
sumed the bulk of the increase. The additional income of labor 
would in turn have increased expenditures on coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
and other imported commodities as well as on domestic products. 

^ See page 291 for a discussion of this point. 
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Clearly, in view of the many ways in which the capital sent 
abroad might have been employed at home, it is impossible to 
determine to what extent imports were reduced by a shift to the 
left in the French demand schedule caused by the export of capi- 
tal. Yet the reduction was probably not inconsiderable. Any 
decrease in the domestic expenditure on either capital or consump- 
tion goods involves necessarily a reduction in the consumption of 
raw materials. In the case of France the common raw materials 
(coal, wool, cotton, copper, chemicals, rubber, oil) formed an im- 
portant part of the imports; it is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that a transfer of purchasing p>ower from France to a foreign 
country reduced the French imports of raw materials. When we 
add to this reduction in imports the increase in French exports 
(caused by changes in foreign demand schedules), we arrive at a 
net export surplus that may have formed an important part of 
the total export excess (or of the reduction in import excess). We 
may conclude, then, that changes in demand schedules played a 
not unimportant role in the mechanism of adjustment. But it 
must be emphasized that the only evidence yielded by trade 
statistics shows that in the case of France they did not act on 
exports to the borrowing countries. That they acted thru the 
other channels remains a likely but unverified deduction. 

We now turn to changes in imports and exports caused by 
changes in demand in the market sense — changes in demand, 
that is, due to increases or decreases in prices. There are two 
ways in which it is possible for prices of imports and exports to be 
affected by an export of capital. The first to be considered is that 
caused by the effect on exchange rates. 

Any attempt to transfer funds from one coxmtry to another is 
first felt on the exchange market. An increase in the demand for 
foreign bills without a corresponding increase in the supply drives 
the rate of exchange up. This increase in exchange rates makes 
French goods cheaper to the foreign importer and foreign goods 
more costly to the French importer. The change in costs pre- 
sumably increases exports and decreases imports, thereby helping 
to increase the export excess. In the opinion of several writers 
the movement of exchange rates between the gold points thus 
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acts as an important medium of adjustment. But how effective 
is this factor? How great a change in costs can be wrought by- 
changes in exchange rates? ^ 

^ Professor Viner, commenting on Professor Hollander's claim that an unfavor- 
able movement of exchanges will induce an excess of exports, writes ; “ . . . exchange 
rates cannot operate at all (in affecting the course of trade) except at the begiiming 
of the period of borrowing, in the manner described by Hollander” (op. cit., 
p. 151 ff.). He goes on to explain that “ Altho ... a favorable rate of exchange may 
be expected, at the inception of borrowings, to co-operate with the effect on prices 
of the import of gold in stimulating imports and checking exports, variations in the 
exchanges exhaust their direct influence, in adjusting the balance of indebtedness 
to continued borrowings occurring at an even rate, at the beginnings of the borrow- 
ings, when a fall in the foreign exchanges is first a preliminary to the import of gold 
and then accompanies the import of gold. Once the prices in borrowing and lending 
countries have been adjusted to their proper relative levels, gold imports cease, and 
exchanges return to parity. The balance of payments is equalized, but the balance 
of indebtedness is not.” 

Viner’s statement that when price levels such as will induce an excess of ex- 
ports equal to the flow of foreign investments are once established, the exchange 
rates — in so far as foreign investments were the only factor disturbing the equili- 
brium — would return to parity assumes as a fact the very point questioned. 
The claim of Hollander and others is that an unfavorable movement of exchanges 
will induce an excess of exports that will in many cases be sufficient to equalize the 
balance of pa3rments. They hold that this equalization may be partly or wholly 
attained before the gold export point is reached, depending upon the amoimt of the 
loan and the extent of short-term lending attracted by the heightened exchange 
rates. If gold does flow, it acts together with the increased export surplus, caused 
directly by the heightened exchange rates, to liquidate the adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 

The increase in the demand for bills (caused by foreign lending or increased im- 
ports) will be satisfied by an increased supply arising out of merchandise exports 
and gold flows. Speculative transactions, by exerting a downward pressure on ex- 
change rates, will, if their volume is great enough, keep exchange rates from rising. 
But if the volume of speculative transactions should be so great as to do this, it 
would not only postpone the possible adjustment that would occur thru the influ- 
ence of exchange rates directly on prices, but it would also prevent gold flows. If 
gold flows do not occur, the gold-flow-price mechanism does not operate. In short, 
when speculative transactions are so great as to prevent exchange rates from rising 
to the gold export point, they also prevent the change in price levels claimed by 
Viner to be the necessary Hnk in adjustment. If, therefore, adjustment is being 
brought about, it must be — according to Viner — because gold flows have occurred. 
Since gold flows usually occur only when the exchange rate is at one of the gold 
points, it follows that exports become cheaper (to the foreigner) and imports more 
expensive (to the lending country). The ensuing merchandise and gold movements 
together may bring about adjustment without the assistance of changes in price 
levels. The fact that exchange rates are not always at one of the gold points might 
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The countries which traded most with France before the war 
were England, Germany, Belgium, and the United States. All of 
them being on the gold standard during the period covered by 
this study, the movements of the exchange rates between these 
countries and France were confined within the narrow limits 
of the gold points. But the maximum difference — the differ- 
ence between the gold points — is not necessarily the measure 
of the difference in cost to importers resulting from an export of 
capital; that is, the exchange rate is not necessarily fixed at the 
gold import point when the capital export takes place, nor at the 
gold export point when capital exports decline. An examination 
of the exchange rates in Paris on New York, on London, and on 
Berlin shows that between 1880 and 1913 the changes in any one 
year were as follows: 


Eichanges Maximum Minimum Average 

Dollar 1 - 5 % . 42 % .8% 

Sterling .83 .27 .55 

Mark .92 .3 .62 


In only five years — 1891, 1893, 1897, 1899, 1907 — were there 
differences (between the high and low for the year) in dollar ex- 
change of more than one per cent; in only four years — 1890, 
1893, 1906, 1907 — were differences greater than .67 per cent in 
sterling exchange; and in only two years — 1901, 1905 — was the 
difference in mark exchange greater than .8 per cent. Records of 
weekly exchange rates show, moreover, that the period of ex- 
tremes in rates of exchange rarely lasted more than a few months. 

be held to indicate that because of the interference of short-time movements the 
adjustment of balances operates in spurts. It is to be remembered that the monthly 
flow of long-time foreign loans or of merchandise movements is not even, nor is it 
closely predictable, and that altho over a period of several years the net outgo of 
capital may be fairly steady, the weekly fluctuations are not small. Viner’s qualifi- 
cation with regard to “continued borrowing at an even rate^’ (see above) hardly 
strengthens his position, because an even rate of borrowing rarely, if ever, occurs. 
Merchandise and gold movements may achieve conditions of equilibrium without 
the mechanism of gold flows affecting price levels. If, therefore, merchandise move- 
ments of such volume are possible, there seems to be no ground for Viner’s conten- 
tion that exchange movements can aSect international trade only at the start of 
lending operations. There still remains the question: can commodity movements of 
sitch volume he induced directly by movements of exchanges} 
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tations fluctuated between 25.16 and 25.24. The change of one 
per cent in cost of exchange referred to in the foregoing discussion 
operated, it is clear, only at times and only for short periods. 
During most of the time the differences in cost were less. On the 
basis of these figures one per cent would be a very liberal estimate 
of the changes in cost usually possible from movements of ex- 
change rates. Any change, therefore, in French merchandise im- 
ports or exports arising from movements of the exchange rates 
must have been induced by a variation in cost to the importer of 
not more than one per cent. How potent is such a slight change 
in costs on the quantity of merchandise exported and imported? 

Increase in French exports consequent upon a drop in the price 
of those exports may occur in one of two ways. There may be a 
substitution of French goods for goods usually purchased else- 
where. For example, a drop in exchange on Paris may cause an 
English importer to shift some purchases from Germany to 
France. Or there may be a change in the volume of foreign pur- 
chases of French articles customarily used. Thus a drop in ex- 
change on Paris may cause an English importer to increase his 
purchases of Burgundy wine. At the same time (in France) the 
increase of one per cent in the cost of imports will cause some 
French goods to be substituted for foreign goods. 

The expectation that a shift in purchases from one coimtry to 
another may be induced by a one per cent change in cost to the 
importer presupposes a very unusual set of conditions: first, that 
the seller accepts the risks of exchange, for, if he does not, the one 
per cent gain to the buyer becomes uncertain, since the buyer may 
find that by the time the goods are shipped the exchange rate 
has changed, necessarily to his disadvantage; ^ secondly, that the 
commodity is so highly standardized, or substitutes are so close, 
that a difference of one per cent will make a buyer shift from a 
seller in one country to a seller in another; third, that the calcu- 
lation of terms of credit, of cost and service in shipment, of brands, 
of business relations with buyers, is conducted with such nicety 

^ Since the maximiim gain is one per cent, any change from that ma xi mu m must 
necessarily operate to make French exports cheaper to the foreign buyer by some- 
thing less than one per cent. 
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that a diSerence of one per cent will make an importer shift some 
or all of his purchases from a British to a French exporter; and 
finally that the spread between the prices of competing commod- 
ities fluctuates only within and because of changes in exchange 
rates. 

The second and third conditions make it obvious that the only 
commodities that can possibly be affected by fluctuations in the 
exchange rates within the gold points are the most highly stand- 
ardized international commodities, such as silver bullion, wheat, 
cotton, wool, pig iron, certain chemicals, and similar homogene- 
ous raw materials and foodstuffs. Manufactured and most semi- 
manufactured commodities are immediately ruled out. The dif- 
ferences in construction, quality, and appearance make it virtu- 
ally impossible for a price difference of less than one per cent to 
be the determining factor in the choice of manufacturer. Food- 
stuffs and raw materials that differ in quality according to the 
country from which they come are also ruled out. There remain, 
at best, only the very highly standardized commodities, and of 
those only such as can be purchased in more than one country at 
the same costs, including transportation. And among these 
highly standardized international commodities the importance of 
one per cent in the cost varies with each conunodity. Silver bul- 
lion, for example, is bought and sold on a very small margin of 
profit; here a one per cent difference in cost is a very important 
factor because of the relative unimportance of aU factors except 
price. A one per cent change in the cost of pig iron or of coal, on 
the other hand, is not nearly so important, because of the rela- 
tively important role played by transportation costs. If Den- 
mark, for instance, purchased silver bullion from England, a one- 
half per cent drop in franc exchange might be enough to induce 
Denmark to purchase her silver bullion in France in spite of the 
higher transportation cost. But that one-half per cent difference 
in cost would not induce Denmark to import coal from France 
instead of from England, because so small a change would hardly 
be a sufficient factor to offset transportation considerations. 

Moreover, transportation cost is only one of several elements 
which affect the importance of the one per cent difference in cost 
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to the importer. The moment such matters as differences in terms 
of purchase, significant differences in service, length of time 
consumed in transportation, methods of packing, port of export, 
reputation of exporter, have to be considered, the importance 
of a one per cent difference in price shrinks.^ Again, most of these 
highly standardized commodities fluctuate in price almost hourly. 
The range covered in one day in the grain, cotton, wool markets 
is very frequently more than one per cent, whereas the range of 
fluctuation in those and other standardized commodities over a 
week or month is so much greater as to make the one per cent 
range of fluctuations in price due to exchange movements a com- 
paratively imimportant matter. 

Notwithstanding all these qualifications, it is to be admitted 
that there may have been some French commodities the move- 
ments of which, like those of silver bullion, were sensitive to a 
one per cent change in cost to the importer. What portion of 
French imports and exports could have been classed under this 
head? About 55 per cent of French exports were manufactured 
articles, consisting principally of textiles of silk, cotton, and wool, 
of jewelry, notions, artificial flowers, perfumes, and fancy articles 
made of leather, fur, and paper. These are the most unstandard- 
ized of all articles, unstandarized in the sense that color, design, 
fashion, workmanship, package, and brand are the significant 
factors in the articles, the very factors that permit of the least 
objective measurement. Certainly one could not expect these 
French products to have competed so closely with foreign sub- 
stitutes that a difference of one per cent or less in cost of ex- 
change would have made foreign importers shift to or from 
competing articles in other countries. The remaining 45 per 
cent of French exports were made up of 25 per cent raw ma- 
terials and 20 per cent foodstuffs. The latter consist chiefly of 
wines, sugar, butter, cheese, fancy table fruits, and fish. Of 

^ Moreover, if there were coromodities which satisfied the above requirements 
of international competition and were affected by so slight a change in price, the 
shift from one country to another of the foreign demand for these commodities 
would tend to make the spread between their prices even smaller and thereby to 
reduce the advantage. 
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these the only commodity in which taste, appearance, seasons, 
and brands play a minor role because of the possibility of ob- 
jective standards are sugar and perhaps butter. Raw materials 
exported by France consist largely of skins, furs, wool, silk, lum- 
ber, and iron,^ Curiously, every one of these commodities plays 
a large part in the imports as well as in the exports of France, a 
phenomenon easily explained by differences in transportation 
costs and differences in quality and type of material. Wool raised 
in France is not of the same quality as wool raised in Argentina 
or in England, and it is diflicult to believe that the spread between 
the different grades was so close that a one per cent change would 
have led a textile manufacturer to use one type of wool rather 
than another. Similarly, it is imlikely that a Swiss importer of 
silk would have imported Italian silk rather than French. On the 
whole it would appear that the percentage of French exports that 
might have been sensitive to movemeilts in exchange rates was 
extremely limited. 

The situation as regards French imports is somewhat different. 
If the French importer is to decrease foreign purchases because 
of increase in the foreign exchange rate, he does not have a choice 
of substituting that commodity by similar commodities pur- 
chased from other foreign coim tries; he can substitute it only by 
domestic commodities. The principal French imports are wool, 
cotton, silk, coal, oil, lumber, furs, wines, coffee, metals, and 
chemicals, materials which are not only consumed at home, but 
are used in the production of finished or semi-finished exports. 
France’s demand for these products is therefore partly deter- 
mined by the foreign demand for the finished products. For 
many of these imports France has no close substitutes. For 
others domestic substitutes do exist, but a transfer of demand to 
these domestic substitutes would cause their price to rise and 
thereby reduce the incentive of both domestic and foreign pur- 
chasers to prefer French raw materials. The supply of French 
raw materials must be very elastic indeed to prevent an increase 

^ France produced some silver bullion, but not nearly enough for her domestic 
needs. Some silver bullion was exported, but the quantities were too small to have 
been of importance. 
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in demand from raising the price at least a fraction of one per 
cent. Certainly the domestic supply of foodstuffs in any one year 
is hardly so elastic, and the slightest increase in demand would 
react on the price and wipe out any slight advantage due to ex- 
change rates. 

But even if a decrease of one per cent in the price of franc ex- 
change to the foreign importer may not be sujficient to induce 
him to buy substitutes in France, would it not be sufficient to call 
forth increased foreign consumption of French goods? Theoreti- 
cally a decrease in price increases the demand — in the market 
sense — for all commodities except those for which the demand 
is perfectly inelastic. Theoretically, that is, a decrease in price 
of certain French commodities to the foreigner should lead to their 
increased foreign consumption, and the increase of price of for- 
eign goods to the Frenchman should result in decreased imports. 
How valid is this supposition? The demand line usually drawn 
to depict demand schedules is continuous, but in reality it is 
merely a series of separated points joined together for the pur- 
pose of convenience. How far apart are the points actually? 
More silk stockings would be purchased at $1.25 per pair than 
at $1.75, but it does not follow that more would be purchased at 
$1.74. The demand for coal, sugar, rubber, and silk is not in- 
elastic; yet woidd a factory or home use more coal if a ton cost 
$6.20 instead of $6,25? Or would a householder use more sugar 
at 20 pounds for $1.04 than at 20 pounds for $1.05? How great 
must the reduction in price be before the consumer reacts in the 
shape of increased consumption? The reduction necessary differs, 
to be sure, with each article, but it is hard to believe that the con- 
sumer's demand for almost any commodity is sensitive to a 
change of one per cent. 

The claim that French merchandise movements were little 
affected by fluctuations in the exchange rates receives support 
from Professor Taussig's discussion of the effect of exchange rate 
fluctuations on commodity movements : 

Surely it cannot be maintained that such transactions (i.e. loans) would 
bring about a movement of commodities from the lending country merely 
thru the disturbances of foreign exchange within the limits of the gold points. 
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Fluctuations in exchange rates within these limits are never more than a 
minor factor as regards commodity exports and imports.^ 

This point of view is concurred in by Professors Viner and Angell. 
But the question can hardly be settled by deductive reasoning. 
Either large importers are influenced in their decisions as to 
quantity and place of bu)dng by changes in the exchange rate or 
they are not. They, it seems, are the sole authority on this point. 
The few importers interviewed by the writer claimed that they 
were not, and their belief was that other importers also were not 
influenced by exchange rates.^ Lacking evidence to the contrary, 
we are led to maintain, in accordance with the reasoning above, 
that the movements of French exchange rates exerted an unim- 
portant influence on the movements of French imports and ex- 
ports from and to countries on a gold standard. 

In the matter of trade with countries on a paper or a gold ex- 
change standard, however, French imports and exports may very 
weU have been affected by fluctuations in the exchange rates. 
The fluctuations not being restricted within the narrow limits of 
the gold points become in trade with such countries a significant 
cause of changes in the volume of trade. Many of the heavy bor- 
rowers of French fimds were in this class. Fluctuations in ex- 
change rates of 5 to 10 per cent in any one year (during most of 
the period) were common, and must undoubtedly have served as 
an important factor in the adjustment of balances between France 
and those coimtries. Altho they bought little from France, these 
countries sold her much — over one-fourth of her imports came 
from countries not on a gold standard — and in their case the 
adjustment must have in part operated thru the checking or 
stimulating effect of widely moving exchange rates on the French 
imports. Just how important this influence was in the adjust- 
ment of the French balance of payments it would be impossible 

^ A Rejoinder, Quar, Jour, of Econ., 1918, Vol. XXXII, p. 694. 

2 Several large dealers in cotton and wool stated to the writer that other market 
factors are so much more important that movements of exchange rates within the 
gold points are a negligible factor. In the opinion of an officer of a very large bank, 
a man with thirty years’ experience in the foreign bills department, exchange rates 
in gold standard countries play no rdle at all in the decisions of foreign or domestic 
wool, cotton, or grain importers. 
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to determine without at least separate price and quantity indices 
for the imports from each of the important borrowers. That it 
did help in the adjustment is not to be overlooked. 

We now turn to the final means thru which capital exports may 
have affected the movements of merchandise: changes in price 
levels. To evaluate this influence we must examine the interre- 
lationship of the movements of capital exports, of prices, of the 
physical volume of trade, and of the total value of imports and 
exports. 

According to the orthodox explanation of the mechanism of 
adjustment we should expect that an increase in the exports of 
capital woidd in time cause the price of export commodities to 
decrease relatively to the price of imports. We should further ex- 
pect that an increase in the price of imports relative to the price 
of exports would stimulate the sale of exports and check the pur- 
chase of imports. We should expect to find a relative increase in 
the physical quantities of exports to continue until the total val- 
ues of exports and imports would be such as to bring about the 
necessary equilibrium in the balance of payments. 

We find in the case of France some evidence of such a sequence. 
The movements of French capital exports and the movements of 
French import and export prices are tabulated on page 252 and 
plotted on the chart, page 167.^ The price movements are repre- 
sented by a single curve, obtained by dividing the import by the 
export price indices. A rise in the curve represents a relative 
increase in import prices; a drop represents a relative decrease. 
According to the orthodox explanation we should expect to find 
the price curve rising and falling with the curve of capital exports, 
but the correlation we do find is not very high. In the years im- 
mediately succeeding the imposition of the Meline tariff, there is 
an inverse correlation, possibly to be e^lained by the fact that 
the decrease in the French import price was, so far as France was 
concerned, purely nominal because of the imposition m 1892 of 

‘ The import and export price series and the index of the physical volume of 
imports and exports upon which the comparisons are based are those constructed 
especially for this study. The construction of these series is discussed in detail in 
Chap. X, where they are compared with other French series. 
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TABLE 28 

Ratio of Import Duties to Import Values of France, 1880-1913 


Percentage of 

Year Value of Imports Import Duties Total Imports 

1880 Sill 331 6.4 

1881 4934 327 6.6 

1882 4900 328 6.7 

1883 4876 329 6,7 

1884 4406 333 7.5 

1885 4132 368 8.g 

1886 4254 324 7-6 

1887 4076 334 8.1 

1888 4174 381 9' I 

1889 4387 355 8.1 

1890 4520 361 8. 

1891 4852 393 8.1 

1892 4254 430 10. 1 

1893 391S 452 II. 6 

1894 3927 466 1 1. 8 

189s 3820 399 10.4 

1896 3932 423 10-7 

1897. 4114 430 

1898 4572 476 10.4 

1899 4655 441 9*4 

1900 4839 427 8.7 

1901 4504 383 8. 

1902 4534 381 8.4 

1903 4933 458 9*3 

1904 4644 378 8.1 

1905 4951 412 8.7 

1906 5797 450 8.1 

1907 6395 479 7.4 

1908 5808 469 8.1 

1909 6438 498 7.8 

1910 7352 557 7.6 

igii 8242 747 9. 

1912 8414 681 8.1 

1913 8626 742 8.5 
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heavy import duties.^ The burden of these may be judged from 
a comparison of the tariff receipts before and after their appli- 
cation (see table, page 166), In 1891 import duties were 8.1 per 
cent of the total value of the imports, while in 1893 they were 
1 1 .6 per cent, an increase of 30 per cent. The effect of such duties 


Millions 

Index ^ of CHART 5 

No. Francs 



Capital Exports and Net Barter Terms of Trade of France, 
1880-1913 

— Capital exports. • • • • Net barter terms of trade. 


would be to discourage imports; the downward movement, there- 
fore, should not be interpreted as a stimulus to imports. For the 
lack of correlation in some of the other years, particularly notice- 
able in 1901 and 1908 , 1 can offer no explanation. The correlation, 

^ The French tariff commission calculated that if the new schedule were applied 
to the commodities imported in 1889, the import duties would have been under the 
general tariff 212 million francs greater and under the minimum tariff 115 millions 
greater, an increase of 60 and 32 per cent respectively in import duties. Cited in 
A. Amaune, Le commerce ext^rieur et les tarifs de douane (Paris, igii), p. 330. 
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however, becomes somewhat more marked if instead of compar- 
ing the price series with the capital exports as measured by the 
direct method we compare them with capital exports as meas- 
ured by the indirect method, that is with the net credit balances. 
The lack of correlation after the Meline tariff still remains, and 
for the remaining years the correlation is only moderately 
marked. 

MOlions 

of Index CHART 6 

Francs No. 
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-400 65 
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Movements of Capital Exports and Net Barter Terms of Trade 
FOR France, 1880-1913 

— Net barter terms of trade, prices 

export pnces 

- - - Capital exports (credit balance due France) 

A comparison of the prices with the physical quantities of im- 
ports and exports shows, on the whole, the expected correspond- 
ence. The first marked change in the relative movement of im- 
port and e3q>ort prices appears in 1886. From that year to 1889 
the relative rise in import prices is accompanied by a relative 
decline in the physical quantities of imports. From 1891 to 1896 
the price of imports drops sharply, but there is in those years no 
accompanying increase in imports except during 1894. The in- 
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crease in that year, it will be remembered, was due largely to poor 
domestic crops. The probable reason for the lack of increase in the 
physical quantities of imports notwithstanding considerably de- 
creased prices has already been suggested: import duties negated 
the drop in prices to the French consumer. From 1896 to 1900 
import prices rise more rapidly than export prices. We find in 
those years a relative increase in the volume of exports, an in- 


Index No. CHART 7 
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crease which would be even more pronounced were it not for the 
large imports of foodstuffs in 1896, a year of crop failure. From 
1901 to 1904 the import prices again rise more rapidly and e:q>ort 
quantities again increase. In this case, again, the relative in- 
crease would be more marked if allowance were made for the poor 
domestic crops. From 1908 to 1912 the movements are also in 
accordance with expectation. In the years 1906, 1907, and 1913, 
however, the reverse is true; the relative rise in export prices is 
accompanied by a relative rise, instead of fall, in export quan- 
tities. But with the exception of these years the inverse correla- 
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tion between movements of price and movements of quantities is 
sufficiently strong to suggest that the movements of French im- 
port and export quantities were sensitive to price changes and 
moved in the expected direction. 

This senativity, it must be remembered, is significant only 
when the movements of quantities are large enough to become 
apparent in the merchandise balance of trade and when, more- 

CHART 8 
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French Merceuusdise Balance and Import and Export Prices, 
1880-1913 

— Import price int^ces divided by export price indices (net barter terms of 
trade). Base 1900 — 100 

--- Excess of merchandise imports (c.i.f.) over exports (cdi.). (Millions of francs) 

over, the movements are sufficiently great to establish equilibrium 
in the balance of payments. A relative rise in the price of imports 
should be accompanied by a fall in the excess of merchandise 
imports. 

A a>mparison of price movements with the movement of the 
excess of merchandise imports in the chart above shows this to be 
true in the majority of the years, but for the period as a whole the 
inverse correlation is certainly not high. If allowance were made 
for the years of bad domestic crops — 1880, 1891, 1898, 1908, 
1911 — when imports would be expected to increase irrespective 
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of price movements, a higher correlation would be discernible. 
The period immediately following the inauguration of the high 
tariff policy again forms the most marked exception in the inverse 
correlation ; a relative decrease in the value of imports occurs not- 
withstanding a relative decrease in the import price level. Except 
for these years, price movements and the excess of merchandise 
imports can be considered to correlate fairly well. We have 
already noted that the movements of merchandise balances cor- 
relate favorably both in direction and amplitude with the move- 
ment of capital exports. (See Chart 4.) 

Altogether the evidence furnished by the movements of French 
import and export prices, quantities, and values seems to offer 
some indication of a causal relationship between capital exports 
and movements of merchandise, yet it is not marked and in any 
case there is nothing in the correlations observed which offers 
proof that the price movements were caused by capital exports. 
Indeed, the lack of correlation noted earlier between gold move- 
ments and capital exports casts serious doubt upon the possi- 
bility, If merchandise exports increased because capital exports 
did so, thru what medium was the change in demand (in either 
the schedule or the market sense) brought about? It is true that 
in many of the years gold movements may have been the instru- 
ment; gold imports declined when capital exports increased. But 
why did this not occur in all the years? And what proof is there 
that when it did occur, gold movements served to modify sec- 
tional price levels? For evidence on this point it is necessary to 
examine the French banking and monetary data in all their pos- 
sible connections with capital exports. Discussion of these data 
is undertaken in the next chapter. 
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SPECIE MOVEMENTS, BANK DISCOUNT RATE, AND 
BANK RESERVES 

In attempting to find evidence of a causal relationship between 
capital exports and sectional prices we must examine the move- 
ments and determine the relationships of bank reserves, discount 
rates, note and deposit liabilities, bank portfolios, and quantity 
of the circulating media. We first turn to a consideration of specie 
movements and the reserves of the Bank of France. 

We find that the Bank of France was virtually the sole de- 
pository of the specie reserve of all the French banks; specie im- 
ported into France went either into the vaults of the Bank of 
France or into hand to hand circulation. Thruout the period 
under survey specie imports were in excess of specie exports. In 
only five years, all before 1900, was there an annual export ex- 
cess, and this was comparatively small. For the five years it 
totalled only 600 million francs; whereas the specie import excess 
during the remaining years reached the total of 5.5 billions.^ Of 
the 5.5 billions received, about 1.8 billions were used for industrial 
purposes; the remainder went into circulation or into the reserves 
of the Bank of France. Banks other than the Bank of France 
kept m their vaults only enough cash for daily needs, relying for 
additional needs entirely upon their ability to rediscount com- 
mercial paper at the Bank of France. Even the savings banks 
thruout France kept in their vaults only a minimum of till money. 
The savings received were deposited, in compliance with the na- 
tional law, with the Caisse des Depots et Consignations, a govern- 
ment institution, which likewise kept only a very small amount 

1 The excess recorded was 6.6 billions, but this sum included i.i billions of silver 
bullion, winch was not freely coined and which could not serve as reserve against 
note issue. Silver bullion was a commodity that differed in no respect from other 
metals in its effect upon banking and monetaiy movements. Limited amounts of 
silver, legally prescribed, were used in the production of the five franc silver pieces, 
but the amount so used was not dependent upon the amount of silver available. 
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of cash on hand.^ Cash in excess of daily needs was invested in 
Treasury bonds and similar short-time investments, or else de- 
posited in either the Bank of France or the French Treasury. The 
latter, in turn, kept its cash in the Bank of France. 

The Bank of France was thus virtually the sole depository of 
all cash in France except such funds as were needed by the banks 
for their current demands. What this amount was it is impossible 
to tell accurately, since none of the bank statements distinguish 
between cash in their own vaults and sums on deposit in the Bank 
of France; the reserves aU appear under the one heading “cash 
on hand and in the Bank of France.” The fluctuations in this 
item for the four large commercial banks (which held over three- 
fourths of the total commercial deposits) covered a range of from 
seven to twelve per cent; but the total before 1900 was less than 
300 millions, and only once after 1900 did it pass 500 millions.^ 
The proportion of this “cash on hand and in the Bank of France” 
kept in the Bank of France coiild conservatively be estimated at 
one-third. Altho the Bank of France paid no interest on such 
deposits, commercial banks found it expedient to keep sizeable 
accoimts there for convenience in transfers and also because their 
rediscoimting privilege was to some extent dependent upon the 
size of their deposits.® Of this two-thirds — estimated as the pro- 

^ With deposit liabilities of over four billions, its balance sheet in 1908 showed 
only one million in cash on hand. This small proportion was possible because none 
of its deposits were demand deposits. 

2 The holdings of other commercial banks were relatively unimportant. The 
Credit Lyonnais, Soci^t6 Gln^le, Comptoir Nationale d’Escompte, and Credit 
Industriel et Commercial with their hxmdreds of branches covered almost every 
town in France. In 1907 they had over 75 per cent of the total commercial deposits, 
and their proportion was on the constant increase. 

* There appears to be a difference of opinion among the French bankers as to the 
extent to which the discount privilege with the Bank of France depended upon the 
size of the account. Compare, for example, the following answers by M. PaUain, 
Governor of the Bank of France, and by M. Moret, manager of the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas. 

Q. Does the amount and the character of credit granted to other banks depend 
on the amoimt and the character of their accounts at the Bank of France? 

A. (M. Pallain) There is no 6xed rule, and although the balance of the account 
is not a matter of indifference, it is more especially the quality of the paper pre- 
sented which fixes the extent of the credit. . . . (continued on page following) 
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portion of cash holdings kept in the commercial banks — prob- 
ably about 15 per cent after 1900 and 20 per cent before 1900 was 
in the form of specie.^ If, then, the amoimt of cash — specie and 
notes — kept as till money in all banks outside the Bank of 
France be generously estimated at one-half billion, the amoxmt 
of specie in the till money was (on the basis of the percentages 
of specie to notes found in the monetary investigations) under 
100 millions after 1900 and still less before 1900 — a sum consti- 
tuting less than 5 per cent of specie holdings of the Bank of 
France. The reserves of the Bank of France thus remain the only 
important specie bank reserves in the whole of France. To trace 
the effect of specie imports on specie reserves, then, it is necessary 
to foUow only the specie holdings of the Bank of France. 

Q. Then you would grant discount to a bank without taking into consideration 
the importance of its balance with you? 

A. That is not exact. And the council, when it decides discounts, has every day 
before it the statement of the balances of all our clients, and this examination cer- 
tainly exercises an influence on the extent of credit given. 

Inlerview wUk M. Moret: 

Q. If you were to cany but a very small balance at the Bank of France and 
should go to them with a request for a very large discotmt, would they consider the 
balance that you carried with them; that is, would they say, cannot extend 
to you this amount because you are not entitled to it”? 

A. No; they would not think of that. . . . 

Q. The Bank of France is practically indifferent as to the amount of money you 
carry on deposit with them? 

A. Entirely. — Monetary Interviews, pp. 207 and 271. 

^ The proportion of notes to spede was determined by the local demeind. An 
indication of what this demand was may be obtained from the results of the govern- 
ment monetary inquiries. In these a detailed inventory was made of a day's re- 
ceipts and, in some cases, of the total cash holdings of the Bank of France, of savings 
banks, and of the larger commerdal banks. The composition of the money inven- 
tpried was as follows: 

Silver 

Gold Coin 5 Franc Pieces Notes 


1885 22% 10% 67% 

1891 13 6 80 

1897 II 4.5 84 

1903 9-3 3*6 87 

1909 8.2 2.8 87 


Enqu^te sur la circulation mon^taire et fidudaire, September 15, 1897; Octo- 
ber 1$, 1903; October 16, 1909; Rapport au Ministre des Finances, Vols. 1898, 
1904-1910. 
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The annual movements of specie (exclusive of silver bullion)^ 
into and out of France and into and out of the Bank of France 
appear to fall into two distinct periods: 1880 to 1901, and 1902 
to 1 91 1. The movements are tabiilated on page 176 and are 
plotted below. In the first period the movements of specie into 
France and into the reserves of the Bank of France are fairly 

Millions of Francs CHART 9 



Annual Increase of Specie Reserves or the Bank of France 
Compared with Annual Specie Import Balances, 1880-1913 

- - - Excess of specie imports (exclusive of silver bullion) 

Increase of reserves in the Bant of France 

close together, tho in some years the movement of reserves lags 
one year behind that of imports. During this first period the 
cumulative excess of specie imports (exclusive of silver bullion) 
was 1.6 billions and the increase in the Bank of France reserves 
1.7 billions. Hence all the specie entering France from 1880 to 
1901 found its way within a year or less into the Bank of France to 
remain there permanently. The reason for this flow of gold into 
the Bank of France reserves was not a lack of demand for more 


1 See footnote, p. 172. 
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TABLE 29 

AurmAL Increase oe the Gold and Silver Reserves op the Bank of 
France Compared with Annttal French Imports and Exports of 
Gold and Silver, 1880-1913 

(Millions of francs) 


Increase of Reserves in the 

Bank of France Excess of Specie Imports 

(Annual Average) (Exclusive of Silver BulUon) 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1880 , 

-239 

98 

-141 

— 213 

32 

-181 

1881 . 

-124 

-27 

-150 

10 

17 

28 

18S2 . 

303 

80 

122 

91 

“37 

SI 

1883 . 

76 

“94 

-18 

“70 

“IQ 

“89 

1884 . 

38 

“31 

7 

46 

44 

90 

r88s . 

82 

59 

141 

42 

92 

133 

1886 . 

199 

47 

247 

63 

36 

100 

1887 . 

-113 

52 

—62 

-165 

26 

-13s 

1888 . 

— lOI 

40 

—60 

“91 

38 

“43 

1889 . 

64 

34 

87 

208 

2 

210 

1890 . 

1Q4 

II 

115 

“133 

22 

—III 

1891 . 

23 

— 2 

21 

127 

19 

146 

1892 . 

268 

24 

282 

276 

20 

296 

1893 . 

137 

-8 

130 

i8g 

26 

214 

1894 . 

137 

-8 

128 

354 

“38 

316 

189s . 

227 

-19 

208 

9 

24 

33 

1896 » 

-70 

00 

-70 

— 10 

88 

78 

1897 .. 

“IS 

— 22 

“37 

1 59 

“72 

87 

1898 . . 

-88 

3 

-8S 

“H4 

-18 

— 132 

1899 .. 

“9 

-29 

“38 

IS7 

“69 

88 

1900 . . 

237 

—62 

17s 

334 

“III 

223 

igor . . 

207 

-28 

279 

2S4 

“71 

213 

1902 . . 

138 

5 

143 

313 

“44 

269 

1903 .. 

-S6 

— I 

“S7 

194 

“12 

182 

1904 .. 

72 

4 

76 

533 

“S8 

481 

1905 

290 

— 12 

278 

648 

“28 

620 

1906 . . 

-28 

-S3 

“24 

271 

“55 

216 

1907 .. 

-179 

“78 

-258 

338 

“93 

245 

1908 . . 

24s 

-67 

273 

991 

—20 

920 

J909 .. 

578 

— 10 

567 

192 

“27 

i6s 

1910 , . 

— 230 

-32 

— 263 

58 

“88 

“30 

1911 . . 

19s 

“31 

“22$ 

126 

00 

126 

igi2 , . 

34 

-42 

-9 

218 

-53 

165 

1913 - 

103 

— 160 

“S5 

590 

20 

610 
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hand to hand circulation, but a growing preference for notes as 
against specie. The increasing prestige of the Bank of France 
during the eighties and nineties and its very large gold reserves 
contributed greatly to this preference for the more convenient 
means of payment. At the same time the declining price level 
necessitated a smaller total volume of the means of payment.^ 
Moreover, the use of checks had increased, and consequently 
fewer transactions had to be liquidated with specie. The result 
was that from j88o to 1901 the note circulation increased from 
two to four billion francs, while 1.7 billions of specie flowed into 
the reserves.^ 

During the second period, 1901 to 1913, the situation appears 
to have changed radically. The movement of specie into the 
Bank of France reserves still parallels the movement of the im- 
port excess, — the year lag appearing in 1909 is in reality only a 
lag of a few months, — but the spread between the two move- 
ments becomes very large. Specie reserves of the Bank of France 
increased only 400 millions during this latter period, while the 
excess of specie imports totalled 4 billions. Of the 3.6 billions 
which did not go into the Bank, industry consumed about 800 
millions, leaving almost 3 billions for hand to hand circulation. 
Note circulation in the meantime increased only 1.5 billions. 

* In 1897 there was, according to Rist, 12 per cent less circulation than in 1878. 

® According to the monetary investigations previously referred to, the use of 
specie had declined from 32 per cent in 1885 to 13 per cent in 1903. 

Further evidence of this preference for notes is furnished by studies made by 
Des Essars and by Rist of the proportion of specie to notes used in payments and 
receipts of the Bank of France. The proportions at various periods are as follows; 


Percentage 

Specie Notes Transfers of Specie 

(%) (%) (%) to Notes 

1880 5.19 31.2 63 16 

i88s 3.20 36.5 60 9 

i8go 2.46 28.8 68 8.S 

i8gs 2.05 23.8 74 8.5 

igoo 2.21 29.2 68 7.5 

1905 r.98 21.6 76 9.1 

1910 1.57 17.9 80 8.7 


From 1880 to 1895, Des Essars, Le papier et la monnaie dans la circulation, Jour, 
de la Soc. Stat. de Paris, May, 1896, p. 179. From 1895 to 1910, C. Rist, La cir- 
culation mon6taire frangaise et le mouvement des prix, Rev. d’Econ. Pol, 1914# 
Vol. 28, p. 276. 
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Thus for every loo francs in notes drawn from the Bank of France, 
200 francs of gold were absorbed into circulation, a decided 
change from the situation of the previous twenty years, when 
note circulation increased two billions while specie outside the 
Bank of France decreased one billion. 

I have been unable to find in the contemporary writings an 
explanation of this surprising change in the ratio of notes to gold. 
Apparently the matter caused no comment, yet it merits atten- 
tion because of its possible significance in connection with the 
attitude of the Bank of France towards gold exports. Was the 
change in ratio caused by a change in money habits or by some 
less significant circumstance? If the greatly increased demand 
for specie after 1900 reflected a radical change in the money 
habits of the French people, then much of the elasticity claimed 
for the Bank of France note issue was disappearing, while the 
need for stimulating gold imports during the period of rising 
prices was becoming more urgent. A preference for gold as 
against notes (as a medium of exchange) in the ratio of two to one 
would have meant, moreover, that any expansion in the means 
of payment based on increased gold bank reserves was much more 
limited. 

But there is good reason to believe that the increased use of 
specie after 1901 was not a reflection of a change in the money 
habits of the people; rather it was a change necessitated by the 
increased need for money combined with the peculiarities of the 
French monetary system. The smallest note that the Bank of 
France could issue was for 50 francs,^ while checks were rarely 
used for payments of less than 100 francs. (See page 207.) Trans- 
actions involving smaller siuns were settled in gold coins of 20 or 
10 francs, or in 5 franc gold or silver pieces. There were also some 
100, 50, and 40 franc gold coins in circulation, but their total was 
less than five per cent of the specie in circulation. From 1880 
to 1896 the combination of declining prices, rapidly growing 
preference for notes, and increased use of checks permitted such 

^ During the War of 1870, small notes of 25, 20, and 5 francs had been issued, but 
the Bank of France ceased to pay them out soon after the war and destroyed those 
it received. By 1900 the total of such notes outstanding was less than three millions. 
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gold as was imported to find its way quickly and permanently to 
the Bank of France. By 1900 the substitution of notes for coin 
in settling transactions had gone as far as was possible; the 
amount of coin in circulation was the minimum necessary for the 
execution of small transactions. With the increase in prices and 
in business activity, the amount of coins necessarily increased. 
Notes increased as well, but a growing portion of the transactions 
formerly executed with notes was now being settled by checks 
and by “transfers.’’ ^ 

The only other interpretation of the increasing absorption of 
gold coins would be increased hoarding. But this seems very un- 
likely. In the first decade of the centiuy hoarding in France was 
generally believed to be on the decline. The confidence of the 
French people in the soundness of the Bank of France and their 
pride in its large specie reserves was greater in the first decade 
of the twentieth century than at any time before. It was com- 
monly stated that the excellent reputation of the Bank of France 
and the spread of carefully protected savings institutions that 
tapped even the smallest communities were drawing specie from 
the famous “bas de laine.” ^ It would seem, then, that the in- 
creased use of gold after 1901 was due not to hoarding nor to a 
change in money habits, but rather to the need for small units of 
currency. 

^ The latter increased from 100 billions in igoo to 300 billions in 1913, while the 
value of checks cleared at the Paris clearing house increased from 10 to 37 billions. 
(See Table 53.) Very few of the checks were used for transactions of less than 
100 francs. Further evidence that the larger transactions were being executed 
preferably with checks or transfers is the rapid decrease in the proportion of total 
note issue formed by notes of 200 francs or over. These decreased from 75 per cent 
of the total note issue in i88o to 32 per cent in 1913. From 1900 to 1913 the in- 
crease in the issue of 1000 and 500 franc notes was negligible; 100 franc notes in- 
creased from 2 1 so to 2970 millions; 50 franc notes from 540 to 920 millions. These 
figures show that the smaller units of currency were increasing more rapidly than 
the larger. It thus appears that the increased demand for specie (compared with 
the demand for notes) was due not to an increasing preference for specie, but to the 
growing use of checks and transfers for the larger transactions and to the greater 
volume of transactions of less than 50 francs. 

* An increase in hoarding might be expected, also, to have caused the minting of 
the larger gold coins (50 and loo franc pieces), but only a negligible amount of such 
corns was minted. By 1913 there had been minted only 85 millions in 100 franc 
pieces and 45 millions in 50 franc pieces. 
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Doubtless this was the view taken at the time by the author- 
ities, as is evidenced by their apparently undismayed acceptance 
of the sharp dedine in specie reserves from 90 per cent in 1909 
to 70 per cent in 1913, the lowest point in thirty-five years. More- 
over, the knowledge that the public would welcome the greater 
convenience of 20, 10, and 5 franc notes in place of coin no doubt 
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Indices of the Annual Averages of the Goid Reserves, 

Note Issue, and Ratio of Reserves to Note Issue 
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helped the Bank authorities to regard with equanimity the de- 
clining gold reserves so long as the gold was going into circulation 
instead of abroad. They felt they could, as in 1870, easily aug- 
ment their gold reserves by replacing gold coins with notes of 
small denomination. Indeed, as soon as there was threat of war, 
steps were taken to issue such notes. It is reported that just be- 
fore hostilities began in 1914, the Bank of France had already 
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TABLE 30 

Relative Movements of Annual Averages of Bank of France Reserves 
TO Its Demand Llabilities, 1880-1913 


(Base igcxj = 100) 


Year 

Average 
Reserves 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Index of 
Reserves 

Average 
Note Circula- 
tion (Millions 
of francs) 

Index of 
Circulation 

Average 
Deposits 
(M^ons 
of francs) 

Index of 
Deposits 

Index of 
Debits of 

4 Banks ^ 

1880 . 

• 1974 

60 

2305 

57 

655 

90 


1881 . 

. 1824 

56 

2576 

63 

819 

II 2 


1882 . 

. 2046 

63 

2732 

67 

888 

I 2 I 


1883 . 

. 2027 

62 

2926 

72 

558 

76 


1884. . 

. 2035 

63 

2928 

72 

533 

73 


i88s . 

. 2176 

67 

2846 

70 

540 

73 


1886 . 

. 2422 

74 

2789 

69 

67s 

92 


1887 . 

. 2361 

73 

2719 

67 

614 

83 


1888 , 

2301 

71 

2676 

66 

631 

86 

54 

1889 . 

• 2398 

74 

2876 

71 

881 

120 

SO 

1890 . 

• 2513 

77 

3060 

75 

578 

79 

S 3 

1891 . 

• 2533 

78 

3084 

76 

676 

92 

57 

1892 . 

. 2826 

87 

3151 

78 

709 

97 

64 

1893 . 

. 2956 

91 

3445 

8s 

532 

72 

61 

1894 . 

• 3083 

95 

3476 

86 

60s 

82 

71 

189s . 

. 3291 

100 

3526 

87 

749 

102 

66 

1896 . 

. 3222 

99 

2607 

89 

803 

no 

76 

1897 . 

• 3184 

98 

2687 

91 

712 

97 

81 

1898 . 

3100 

95 

3694 

91 

741 

1 01 

86 

1899 . 

. 3062 

94 

3820 

94 

684 

93 

91 

1900 . 

• 3237 

100 

4034 

100 

732 

100 

100 

1901 . 

• 3516 

108 

411S 

102 

647 

88 

104 

1902 . 

• 3659 

112 

4162 

103 

649 

88 

109 

1903 . 

. 3602 

III 

4310 

106 

593 

81 

120 

1904 . 

, 3678 

113 

4283 

106 

749 

102 

148 

1905 . 

• 3956 

122 

4408 

109 

829 

113 

145 

1906 . 

. 3931 

I2I 

4658 

116 

837 

1 14 

167 

1907 . 

‘ 3674 

II3 

4800 

1 19 

736 

100 

151 

1908 . 

- 3956 

122 

4853 

120 

69s 

95 

171 

1909 . 

• 4524 

140 

5079 

126 

798 

109 

179 

1910 . 

. 4261 

I3I 

5197 

128 

679 

93 

196 

igri . 

. 4036 

124 

5243 

130 

737 

100 

205 

1912 . 

• 4027 

124 

5322 

132 

860 

117 

211 

1913 . 

• 3972 

122 

5665 

140 

829 

113 

229 


1 Crfedit Lyonnais, etc., on December 31 of each year. 
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prepared and distributed to all its branches a considerable stock 
of 20 and s franc notes.^ 

Before 1910 the increase in Bank of France reserves over the 
greater part of the thirty-four years was so large that notwith- 
standing a much increased note issue the ratio of reserves to 
notes suffered little diminution. The fluctuations of annual 
averages range from 93 per cent in 1895^ to 70 per cent in 1883 
and 1913, but for twenty-five years — 1886 to 1910 — only once 
did the ratio drop below 80 per cent. (See tables pages 181, 183.) 
The major fluctuations from 1888 on were due almost entirely to 
changes in the specie reserve, the growth of note issue continuing 
without marked fluctuations in the annual average. 

Notwithstanding the large gold reserves, the Bank of France 
did not permit any drain of specie to take place without attempt- 
ing to check it. The two principal methods used to prevent the 
drain were (a) an advance in the Bank of France discount rate 
and (6) an increase in the price of gold charged by the Bank of 
France, this latter practice generally being referred to as the gold 
premium policy. Advance in the discount rate was used to check 
both internal and external drains, increase in the gold premium 
for external drains only. Before 1900 the gold premium policy 
was employed more frequently than the discoimt rate as a check 
to gold outflows, since it was supposed to effect its purpose with- 
out disturbing domestic business. The use of a premium on gold 
was possible because the Bank of France could legally redeem its 
notes in either French gold coin or 5 franc silver pieces.^ Since 

^ W. Felsenhardt, La Banque de France de 1897 i nos jours (Bordeaux, 1922), 
p. 70. 

* During August, 1895, the notes of the Bank of France were completely covered; 
the reserve ratio was 100 per cent. 

2 The 5 franc silver pieces, relics of the Latin Monetary Union, have not been 
coined free since 1874, nor coined at all since 1878. These coins, minted by all 
members of the Latin Union, — France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, — 
circulated freely between those coimtries as each of them in 1885 had bound heiself 
to a policy of gold redemption of her own 5 franc pieces. In 1903 there were esti- 
mated to be over three billion francs of these coins in France, about 500 million of 
which were foreign coins. The Bank of France adopted a definite poUcy of exporting 
these latter whenever possible, so that from 1880 to 1913 the exports of silver coins 
exceeded imports by 700 milUon francs. 
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TABLE 31 


Ratio ot Annual Averages op Reserves of the Bank of France to Its 
Annual Average Demand Liabilities, i88o“19I3 


Year 

Ratio 
to Note 
Circulation 

Ratio to Note 
Circulation Plus 
Private Deposits 

Ratio to Note 
Circulation Plus 
Total Deposits ^ 

1880 

8s 

72 

66 

1881 

71 

59 

S3 

1882 

74 

63 

56 

H 

00 

69 

60 

S8 

1884 

69 

61 

S8 

1885 

76 

67 

64 

1886 

86 

74 

70 

1887 

87 

76 

70 

1888 

8s 

75 

69 

1889 

83 

74 

63 

1 890 

82 

70 

69 

1891 

82 

72 

67 

1892 

89 

79 

73^ 

1893 

8s 

76 

74 

1894 

88 

78 

75 

189s 

. • • • 93 

80 

77 

1896 

89 

77 

73 

1897 

86 

76 

72 

1898 

84 

74 

69 

1899 

80 

71 

68 

1900 


71 

68 

1901 

8s 

75 

75 

1902 

83 

76 

76 

1903 

83 

76 

73 

1904 

8s 

76 

73 

1905 

88 

79 

75 

1906 

84 

75 

71 

1907 • 

76 

69 

66 

1908 

81 

73 

71 

1909 

89 

80 

77 

1910 

82 

76 

72 

I9II 

77 

70 

67 

1912 

75 

70 

6S 

1913 

70 

63 

61 


> Including deposits of the French Treasury. 
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the value of the silver content of 5 franc pieces was much less 
than the nominal value of the coin, the privilege which the Bank 
thus possessed gave it a measure of control over its gold holdings. 
Whenever the Bank of France wished to discourage gold exports, 
it refused to redeem its notes in French gold coin. Banks in need 
of gold for export then had the choice of collecting gold coins 
from circulation or of purchasing at a premium foreign gold coins 
or bullion from the Bank of France. When the gold premium 
became very high, gold coin was sometimes collected from circu- 
lation and exported.^ But it was troublesome and expensive, as 
many of the coins in circulation were underweight.^ 

The attempt to prevent gold exports by means of a gold pre- 
mium can be successful only for short periods. It is only when the 
pressure on exchange rates is temporary — such as a desire on the 
part of short-term lenders to take advantage of more attractive 
discount rates in some foreign money market — that the impo- 
sition of a gold premium can operate as an effective check to gold 
exports. It does so by increasing the magnitude of the range be- 
tween the gold import points and the gold export points. The 
greater the distance between these points, the greater the risk to 
short-term lenders of loss from exchange movements. But the 
immediate risk of exchange is only one of three factors which 
determine the volume and direction of short-term lending. The 
difference in discoxmt rates in the two markets and the expected 
duration of this difference are factors which may promise gains 
large enough to offset the deterring force of the risk of exchange. 
When the difference is small, — one-fourth of one per cent, say, — 
these factors may easily prove effective enough to cause an out- 
flow of short-term funds. When, however, the difference between 
the gold points is so great as one per cent, an increase in discount 
rates in foreign money markets loses much of its attractive force. 
A spread of one per cent between the gold points makes possible 
a loss from the movement of exchange rates sufficient to wipe out 

1 Le Marchd Financier, 1899-1900, p. x. 

2 Amaim6 cites an investigation showing that 40 per cent of the coins in circu- 
lation were underweight. — La monnaie, le credit, et le change (Paris, 1894), 
P. 396. 
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the profit to be derived from a three per cent spread in interest 
rates (i.e. an increase of three per cent over the domestic rate) 
for a period of fom months. The practice of the Bank of France 
of charging a premium, on gold when a heavy outflow threatened 
thus constituted a formidable barrier (when the exchange rate 
was “unfavorable”) to the outward movement of short-term 
fimds, and rendered the French gold holdings insensitive to move- 
ments of discount rates in foreign money markets. 

The eflScacy of the gold premium policy as a barrier to short- 
term movements becomes apparent when the record of exchange 
movements and spreads between French and foreign discount 
rates is examined. We find during the thirty-four years under 
survey the difference between the high and low of sterling ex- 
change in Paris to have been i.ii per cent. This was enough, as 
we have seen, to have turned a gain accruing from a three per 
cent higher interest rate for a period of four months into a loss of 
.11 per cent — provided the loan was made at the gold export 
point and covered at the gold import point. But the difference 
in interest rates between Paris and London was never maintained 
at that levd for so long a period as four months. The spread be- 
tween discount rates in Paris and Berlin and Paris and New York 
was in several instances so high as three per cent for four month 
periods, but the spread between the high and low mark and dollar 
exchange rates (in Paris), being higher than the sterling spread, — 
1.6 per cent on Berlin and 1.8 per cent on New York, — served 
to offset the more attractive foreign discount rates.^ 

^ The actual range of exchange movements does not represent the full extent of 
the power of the gold premium policy to discourage short-term movements. The 
maximum range possible enters into the calculation of loss and gain. The gold 
premium is the chief factor limiting the range between the gold points, — the larger 
the gold premium, the greater the range, — and the height of the gold premium was 
limited only by the gold value of the silver 5 franc pieces. The cost of collecting 
gold coins from circulation was the proximate limit to the gold premium. But in the 
event of a premium the market price of gold would soon rise because of the increased 
demand, the large quantity of light weight coins in circulation, and the inconven- 
ience of using s franc silver pieces in place of 20 franc gold coins. The gold value of 
the s franc silver pieces during the years of the gold premium policy was far less 
than the actual premium charged. Therefore in case of need the Bank of France 
could increase the gold premium beyond the highest point it actually employed. 
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The gold holdings of France were thus protected against any 
serious short-term drains. But when the cause of pressure on ex- 
changes was due not to seasonal movements nor to the desire to 
lend abroad for a short time, but rather to the necessity of meet- 
ing an adverse balance in the international accounts arising from 
what might be termed permanent causes (e.g. relative increase 
in imports or long-term foreign investments, and so forth), the 
gold premium could not prevent the outflow. It coxild only post- 
pone the loss of gold. Sooner or later the supply of drafts on 
foreign countries furnished by bankers and speculators who were 
willing to keep funds in France in the hope of a not too distant 
shift to more “favorable” exchange rates would be used up, while 
the increased demand for bills would continue. The pressure on 
exchanges would be augmented by the need for covering the 
speculative transactions. The supply of bills being presumably 
no greater than when the pressure first began, and the demand 

In addition to the use of the gold premium, the Bank of France could, and accord- 
ing to one writer occasionally did, raise the export point by requiring banks which 
applied for gold for export to discount long-term bills many times in excess of the 
amoimt of gold demanded. (E. Kaufmann, La Banque en France [Paris, 1914], 
p. 75.) The Bank of France could, on the other hand, lower the gold import point 
by crediting importers of specie from the date of shipment rather than the date of 
receipt, or by accepting gold at the sea ports rather than at Paris, thus saving the 
shipper some of the transportation and interest costs. Both of these means were at 
times employed by the Bank of France, but there is no information available as to 
the frequency with which this form of inducement was used to encourage imports 
of ^ede. The question was asked of M. PaUain, Governor of the Bank of France, 
by the United States Monetary Commission, and altho his answer was not so com- 
plete as might be wished, it does state that the method was sometimes used. 

Q. What measures are taken by the Bank of France if it wishes to increase its 
stock of gold or to stimulate the importation of gold? 

A. The importation of gold does not need to be stimulated in France. It takes 
place naturally under the influence of the position of a creditor which France always 
holds toward the prindpal foreign markets. Certain intermediaries have sometimes 
asked us to facilitate their operations of arbitrage in predous metals by advancing 
money without interest for the time required in transportation. We have done so 
several times by crediting the importers from the day of shipment, but this opera- 
tion, which has its limits in its own conditions, cannot be considered as a premium 
for importation. Such premiums, we repeat, would be useless, in consideration of 
the current importation which normally overabundantly supplies the French 
market — Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems of England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Senate Document No. 405 (Washington, 1910), 
p. 214. 
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being greater than ever, gold would have to flow outward. If 
during the postponement of the efflux the adverse balance of 
payments (excluding short-term loans) disappeared because of 
changes in merchandise movements or in other items in the inter- 
national accoimts, the covering part of the speculative transac- 
tions could be consummated without causing an efflux of gold. 
It is in the hope or the expectation of such changes that specu- 
lators are willing to supply the bills of exchange. But, as has 
already been shown, when the disappearance of an adverse bal- 
ance occurs thru change in the balance of trade or in the volume 
of long-term foreign investments, the movements of exchanges 
have not been the cause. Yet in such case the very postponement 
of an outflow is equivalent to a permanent check; the gold that in 
the absence of a gold premium would have left the coimtry and 
later flowed back never moved at all. 

To conclude, the employment of the gold premium did not 
operate to increase the gold holdings of France; it merely rendered 
them less sensitive to changes in foreign money markets and to 
minor shifts in the international accounts. 

The gold premium policy was, according to some writers, 
abandoned by the new Bank administration in 1897 as a result 
of criticism on the part of those who needed to make payments 
abroad.^ But in spite of the supposed abandonment of the gold 
premium policy, there is reason to believe that its use did not 
completely cease.^ In fact a slight premium is recorded in 1903 

1 I. Patron, The Bank of France in Its Relation to National and International 
Credit, U. S. Nat. Monetary Comm. (1910), Senate Document No. 494, Chap. II. 

A. Liesse, Evolution of Credit and Banks in France, U. S, Nat. Monetary Comm. 
(1910), Senate Document No. 522, Chap. VI. 

AmaunI, writing in 1894, offered a different criticism of the gold premium sys- 
tem. He said, ** To defend the gold reserves of the Bank to the detriment of the 
reserves of the country is an error the consequences of which can become fatal. The 
system protects the B ank reserves, but leaves the circulation without defense.” — 
Op. cit., p. 397. 

2 From 1900 to October, 1912, according to the quotations listed in the Rapport 
au Mioistre des Finances, there were only two months in 1901 and two in 1903 
when there was any premium on gold. There is some question about the reliability 
of these quotations. Professor Whitaker cites several German writers who claim 
that ** exact data concerning the premium rate cannot be secured since the offidal 
rate of premium is never made known.” — Foreign Exchange, p. $66. 
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and 1913, but owing to the absence of any other recorded pre- 
miums after 1900 no conclusions can be drawn as to its use after 
that date. 

The other method of checking gold exports was to raise the 
discount rate. This means of checking gold exports dijffers from 
the imposition of a gold premium in that a heightened discount 
rate may serve to check an internal as well as an external drain 
and to prevent a permanent as well as a temporary loss of gold. 
Increased domestic discount rates tend to discourage marginal 
domestic borrowers; hence they tend to curtail the demand for 
goods and services. There follows a downward pressure on prices, 
which in turn causes imports to decline and exports to increase. 
The result is an increase in the supply of bills, a movement toward 
more favorable” exchanges, and a cessation of gold exports. In 
this sequence, since movements of short-term funds were not the 
cause of the cessation in gold exports, equilibrium in the balance 
of payments wiU not subsequently be disturbed by the completion 
of speculative transactions; there will be no speculative opera- 
tions to cover. Such, at all events, are the tendencies; whether 
or not a discoxmt rate heightened by one per cent — seldom was 
the difference in France greater in any one year — was sufficient 
to bring about an adjustment of the disequilibrium in the balance 
of payments is rather doubtful. It appears that the chief result 
of the increased discount rates at home was to counteract the 
attractiveness of increased discount rates abroad, and not to per- 
manently augment the gold holdings in France. 

The following answer by M. Pallain as late as 1909 suggests that the privilege of 
redeeming their notes with silver pieces was not wholly abandoned. 

Q. In order to discourage the exportation of gold does the Bank of France some- 
times exercise the right it possesses to refuse payment in gold and to offer to pay its 
notes in silver? 

A. The Bank of France cannot, of course, renounce its right to redeem its notes 
in gold or in silver, since gold pieces and silver coins of $ francs are equally legal 
tender in France. But it only uses this right with discretion and to the extent that 
it appears necessary in order to prevent an unjustifiable weakening of its reserves. 
In no case, however, whatever may have been said, have we ever charged any 
premium on French gold in redemption of notes. — Monetary Interviews, p. 215. 

The last sentence is a little misleading. It is to be noted that the premium was 
not charged on French gold but on foreign gold coins. The person desiring gold for 
export could not secure French gold. 
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Checking a drain of specie by raising the discount rate was 
resorted to much less frequently than placing a premium on gold. 
The discount rate of the Bank of France was kept extraordinarily 
stable (see chart page 192). From 1880 to 1913 there were only 
thirty changes in the rate of discount as against 1 16 in the Reichs- 
bank and 194 in the Bank of England rate. Moreover, the range 
covered by the changes was much smaller, as the following figures 
show. They give the high and the low points during the years 
1880 to 1913 : 

Low High Range 


Bank of France . 
Bank of England 
Reichsbank 


2 % 4 % 2 % 

275 

3 7 i 4 i 


The figures show that the range of fluctuation in the Bank of 
France rate was less than half that of either England or Germany. 
Stretches of three, four, and five years without a change from the 
3 per cent Bank of France discount rate were common from 1880 
to 1913. Stability of the discount rate was a deliberate policy on 
the part of the Bank of France, and one not difiScult to maintain 
because France, unlike England, had no great superstructure of 
deposits built upon a narrow base of gold reserves. The system 
of deposit credits was relatively little developed in France, and 
checks formed only a small part of the circulating medium.^ Any 
increase in the demand for circulating medium could be met in 
part by an issue of notes since there was no legal reserve require- 
ment against note issues. There was a legal maximum, but it was 
only nominal; the Bank of France always obtained permission to 
extend the maximum whenever such action was warranted by the 
demand for notes. 

Still, the increase in demand for hand to hand circulation could 
be met only in part by notes. There was always a demand for 
gold coin since the smallest note issued was for 50 francs. We 
have already noted that after 1900 the proportion of specie to 
notes absorbed was apparently two to one. Any attempt on the 
part of the Bank of France to pay out notes when coin was being 
demanded would have very quickly resulted in a deluge of notes 


^ Seep. 207. 
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presented to the Bank for redemption. Thus an increase in the 
demand for circulating medium was not a matter of indifference 
to the Bank of France; yet raising the discount rate to check 
internal drains was resorted to only twice or possibly three times 
during the thirty-four years. 

This stability of discount rates has generally been attributed 
to the great metallic reserve held by the Bank of France. The 
Governor of the Bank of France stated: 

It is a principle consecrated by experience that the supreme means of de- 
fense for an issue bank, to protect its metallic reserve, is to raise the rate of 
discount, and we never lose sight of this principle. However, the extent of 
our reserves allows us to contemplate without emotion important variations 
of our metallic stock, and we only exceptionally have recourse to a measure 
which is always painful for commerce and industry. The stability and the 
moderation of the rate of discount are considered as predous advantages, 
which the French market owes to the organization and traditional conduct 
of the Bank of France.^ 

It is doubtless true that the large specie holdings of the Bank of 
France decreased the importance of fluctuations in reserves, but 
it is also true that fluctuations in the years when the discount 
rate remained stable were not very great. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, where the position of the Reichsbank paralleled that of 
the Bank of France and where the conditions of reserve and of 
note issue were very similar, the fluctuations in specie holdings 
and in note issue as well as in deposit liabilities were greater.^ The 

^ Monetary Interviews, p. 215. 

* Below is given the difference between the annual maximum and minimiiTn of 
the note issue and specie reserve in Germany and France during four consecutive 
years in which no unusual fluctuations took place. 


(Millions of francs) 

Ratio of Reserves 

Specie Reserves Note Issue to Note Issue 

Reichsbank JB. of F. Reichsbank B. of F. Reichsbank £. ofF. 

0) (2) (3) (4) (5) <<5) 

1902 400 210 620 220 23 10 

1903 240 180 $00 380 20 9 

1904 240 500 550 320 20 13 

1905 480 330 600 330 30 II 


Columns x and 2 give the differences between the minimum and maximum 
specie reserves during the year for the Reichsbank and the Bank of France. Col- 
umns 3 and 4 give the difference between minimum and maximum note issues of 
those banks. The increased range of fluctuations experienced by the Reichsbank 
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same was true of England, It would seem that the lack of fluctu- 
ation in the discount rate was due not only to the large specie re- 
serve but also in part to the sluggishness of French industrial life. 
Had the industrial expansion of France kept pace with that of 
Germany, England, and the United States, it is doubtful whether 
the discount rate would have shown such stability.^ 

The policy of the Bank authorities towards external drains of 
specie was much more rigorous than towards internal drains. 
Whenever before 1900 there was a considerable movement of 
gold out of the country, or even a threat of such movement, the 
premium on gold was increased. The monthly movements of the 
premium on gold, of specie imports, of discoimt rates, of note 
circulation, and of Bank reserves are tabulated on pages 319 to 330 
and are plotted on Chart ii, pages 192-193. It will be noted that 
several times the premium on gold was as high as .65 of i per cent, 
an increase which together with other costs, as we have seen, would 
ordinarily be enough to nullify a difference of 3 per cent between 
the discount rates of France and Germany or England, provided 

is very marked. Columns 5 and 6 give the difference between the annual minimum 
and maximum ratio of reserves to note issue. The range of fluctuation in these 
ratios is two and three times as great as in the case of the Bank of France. It is ap- 
parent that part of this increased range of fluctuation is due to the increased range 
of fluctuation in note issue, tho doubtless the absolute size of French reserves is the 
major factor. 

^ From 1880 to 1908 the deposit liabilities in France increased from 2 to 5 billion 
francs, in Germany from i to 10 billions, and in England from 8 to 22 billions. 

The following statement by the head of the largest commercial bank in France, 
Credit Lyonnais, is probably representative of the extremely conservative attitude 
of all banks toward extending credit to business men: 

“Our theory is that every merchant ought to have enough capital to go on by 
himself in normal times, but there are times in the busy season — say three or four 
months — when he will need more capital, and then he comes to us and we lend 
him money.” — Monetary Interviews, p. 223. 

Speaking of the mildness of industrial crises in France, one French writer said: 

** Must we attribute this result, with M. G. Pallain, to the prudence of our manu- 
facturers, of our merchants, and congratulate ourselves upon it or should we, like 
certain others, call this prudence timidity, and regret that for 25 years we seem to 
have been sleeping close to this ‘stagnant^ pool of which M. W. Pareto speaks, far 
from the great currents which at times shatter imprudent craft, but which make 
fertile and alive the country that they water? ” — H. Comdamain, Essai sux la 
conduite de la Banque de France aux ^poques de crise (Rennes, 1911), p. 167. 

For further comment on this point see pp. 297 ff. 
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that the high gold premium was not maintained longer than a 
few months.^ This is doubtless the explanation why the discoimt 
rate needed to be increased so few times before igoo. Even in 
the few instances when an increase was resorted to, it was used 
in conjunction with the gold premium.^ The monthly move- 
ments show that before 1900 when a drain of specie occurred, the 
gold premium was increased, and, if the drain of specie continued, 
the Bank of France resorted to an increase in discoimt rates. The 
gold premium, then apparently no longer needed, was reduced. 
This sequence occurred in 1881, 1888, 1897, 1899. 

After 1900, as has been noted, the recorded gold premiums 
ceased, and a new policy in regard to checking external drains of 
specie was decided upon.® Instead of increasing the discount rate 
to check an outflow of gold caused by high discount rates in 
foreign financial centres, the Bank of France proposed to come 
directly to the aid of those centres by lending them gold or by 
discoimting their paper. Such action, it was considered, would 
permit the Bank of France to maintain a stable discount rate in 
spite of disturbances in foreign financial centres. There was no 
occasion, however, to put into effect the new protective measure 
until 1906. 

The history of specie movements and discount rates from 1900- 
1913 was briefly as follows. In August and September of 1901 

* For example, a ninety-day sterling bill discounted at 6 per cent as against a 
domestic bill at 3 per cent would, if the premium were to decline before the expira- 
tion of the ninety days, leave no extra profit to the investor; the gain in interest for 
ninety days would be f of 1 per cent, whereas the extra cost of exchange would 
have been more than that. 

2 Rosendorff, in a careful survey of the gold pre mium activities of the Bank of 
France, maintains that the Bank authorities would have preferred to rely on the 
discount rate rather than on the gold premium to protect the gold reserves, but 
that the French Government was strongly opposed to changes in the discount rate. 

* — Dr. R. Rosendorff, Die Goldpramienpolitik der Banque de France und ihre 
deutschen Lobredner, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie und Statistik, Vol. 76, 
1901, p. 632. 

2 M. Patron, La Banque de France et le credit national et international (1908), 
p. iSS* 

H. Comdamain, op. cit., p. 163. 

E. Kaufmann, La Banque en France (Paris, 1914), p. 72. Translated from the 
German by A. S. Sacker. 
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when $6 million francs of gold were exported, the gold premium 
reappeared. It was taken away only after exports ceased. In 

1902 both specie imports and reserves increased appreciably. In 

1903 specie exports appeared in September and continued thru 
October and December. They were slight, yet a small gold pre- 
mium was in force during November and December, In 1904 the 
gold exports of July to September had been preceded by such 
heavy gold imports and such large increases in the Bank reserves 
that there could have been no reason to attempt to check this 
outflow of specie. In 1905 the imports of specie were even larger 
than in 1904. But in 1906 there were heavy withdrawals of gold 
from the London market, and in May the Bank of France loaned 
40 million francs to the Bank of England in order that the latter 
might avoid raising the discount rate. In the following fall the 
loss of gold from the London market was so serious that the Bank 
of England rate rose in one month from 3! to 6 per cent. The 
Bank of France, instead of increasing its rate of discount or setting 
a premium on gold as it would have done prior to 1900, came again 
to the assistance of the English market by discounting 75 million 
francs of English paper. It was virtually a loan to England with- 
out the publicity that would have accompanied such a loan. In 
1907 the Bcink of France reserves continued to decline and the 
rate was raised from 3 to 3^ per cent and kept there notwithstand- 
ing heavy imports of gold and increases in the gold reserve. In 
the fall of 1907 the demand for gold from the London market re- 
ciirred in a more intense form, and the Bank of France forwarded 
80 million francs of gold to the Bank of England and at the same 
time raised its rate to 4 per cent. 

The next increase in the Bank rate — in 1911 — was due to an 
internal drain. For the first time in thirty years an internal dram 
of specie and notes caused the reserve ratio to drop below 78 per 
cent. It is possible that the Agadir incident contributed to the 
dedine by causing an increase in hoarding. This was the first 
year in a decade that savings in banks declined, and in the Bank 
of France report of 1912 the increase in private hoarding was 
matter for comment. Circulation declined during the summer of 
1912, but in the fall it leaped half a billion; the rate was increased 
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to 4 per cent and kept there thruout 1913 in spite of very, heavy 
gold imports. 

From this brief review of the movement of discoimt rates of 
the Bank of France it is apparent that only once since 1900 — in 
1907 — was the rate increased because of an external drain of 
specie. Even in that year the increase in the discoimt rate was 
put into effect not because gold was leaving the coimtry in large 
quantities, but because foreign interest rates had greatly in- 
creased and there was danger that gold exports might increase. 
During the entire thirty-four years the discount rate was in- 
creased only three times because of declining specie reserves, and 
twice the cause apparently was hoarding, not an expansion of 
credit. It thus appears evident beyond doubt that raising and 
lowering the Bank discount rate was not used as a means of stim- 
ulating or checking the expansion of credit. 

There is, however, the possibility that the Bank of France 
exerted a measure of control over credit expansion by its power 
to limit discounts. It was not obliged to discoimt all eligible 
paper, and in times of stress it was very cautious in its discoimt 
policy. One French writer speaks of the “implacable severity’^ 
with which bills were accepted during 1907.^ Additional pressure 
thus exercised was very likely the reason why France was able to 
maintain a 3^ per cent rate and import gold without the aid of a 
gold premium while market rates in other foreign countries were 
double the Bank of France rate. Had this method of credit con- 
trol been used frequently, the Bank rate would not be a reliable 
index of the Bank attitude toward the credit situation, but judg- 
ing from the comments of various bankers, this practice was used 
only in time of stress and usually in conjunction with an increase 
in the Bank discount rate. 

Some evidence that the power of refusing to discount eligible 
paper was very seldom resorted to is furnished by movements of 
the rate of interest charged by commercial banks on prime paper 

^ H. Comdamain, op. cit., p. 173- 

According to Kaufmann the Bank of France during 1907 required banks which 
were withdrawing gold for export to furnish long-term paper greatly in excess of 
the amount of gold demanded. — Op. cit., p. 75. 
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— a rate usually lower than the Bank rate and referred to as the 
market rate.^ Had the Bank of France curtailed discounts, the 
market rate would quickly have risen to the Bank rate because 
more than half of the discoimts at the Bank of France were re- 
discoimts.^ The market rate, however, was as high as the Bank 
rate only in a few years, and in those years it will be observed the 
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CHART 12 



Discount Rates or the Bank op France and of the Paris Market 
Compared with Specie Imports, 1880-1913 

Bank of France discount rate (annual average) 

. . • • Market discount rates in Paris (annual average) 

Ezcess of specie imports (exclusive of silver bullion) 


Bank rate was increasing. It may therefore be safely assumed 
that the only occasions on which the Bank of France attempted 
to contract credit were times when the discount rate was raised.® 
Such times were rare between 1880 and 1913. The discount rate 

^ Kaufmann states that the Bank of France practice of becoming more exacting 
in its acceptance of paper as a means of protecting its reserves was abandoned by 
1900 (op. cit,, p. 74), but some comments in the annual reports of the Bank of 
France indicate otherwise. 

® The Bank of France reports do not make a distinction between rediscounts 
and discoxmts, but the Governor of the Bank of France stated in 1909 that the pro- 
portion of rediscounts was over 70 per cent. — Monetary Interviews. 

® The Governor of the B ank of France is the authority for the statement that 
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was for the most part stable. Stretches of three to five years 
without a change were common, while during one period the rate 
remained at 3 per cent for seven years (May 25, 1900, to March 21, 
1907). Such stability would seem to preclude the possibility of 
considering Bank discount rates an important link in the mechan- 
ism of adjustment for the international accounts. 

Millions of Francs CHART 13 
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Annual Inckeases in the Pobtfouo and Deposits of the 
Bank of France and Specie Import Excess, 1880-1913 

— Excess of specie imports (exclusive of silver bullion) 

. . • . Increases in deposits (private) in the Bank of France 

• Increase in the Bank of France portfolio (ann. aver.) deviations from trend 

The role played by the Bank of France in supplying credit, ex- 
cept in times of stress, was purely a passive one. This becomes 
apparent when the movements of its discounts are compared with 
those of specie imports. The movements are plotted on Chart 13 

the Bank never resorted to market operations to influence credit expansion or con- 
traction. 

Q. Does the Bank of France sometimes take steps to maintain the bank rate 
by the purchase of bills in the market or otherwise? 

A. No, never. Such measures would appear to us to be absolutely contrary to 
the mission of the Bank, which is to moderate, as much as possible, the conditions 
of credit. — Monetary Interviews. 
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TABLE 32 

Annual Maximum and Minimum Portfolios of the Bank of France 

AND OF THE FOUR LaRGE COMMERCIAL FRENCH BaNKS^ 1880-I913 ^ 

(Millions of francs) 


Bank of France Four Large Banka 

Marimu m Minimum Mairim^im Mmimtim 


Year 

Month 

Amount 

Month 

Amount 

Month 

Amount 

Month 

Amoimt 

1880 . . 

. Nov. 

1018 

Apr. 

579 





1881 .. 

. Oct. 

152s 

Mar. 

917 





1882 .. 

. Feb. 

1724 

Sept. 

891 





1883 .. 

. Jan. 

1248 

June 

896 





1884 . . 

. Feb. 

1351 

Sept. 

798 





188S .. 

Jan. 

1116 

Sept. 

583 





1886 .. 

. May 

112$ 

Sept. 

414 





1887 .. 

. Jan. 

792 

Sept. 

430 





1S88 .. 

. Oct. 

816 

June 

495 





1889 . , 

Apr. 

1076 

Sept. 

491 





1890 . . 

Nov. 

IOS9 

Sept. 

493 





1891 . . 

. Jan, 

1437 

Sept. 

533 





1893 . . 

. Jan. 

871 

Sept. 

410 

Sept. 

942 

Dec. 

842 

1893 .. 

. Jan. 

802 

Sept. 

476 

May 

951 

Jan. 

832 

1894 .. 

. Apr. 

1030 

Sept, 

360 

Aug. 

1026 

Apr. 

800 

189s •• 

. July 

1090 

Mar. 

367 

Aug. 

1021 

Apr. 

892 

i8g6 . , 

. Feb. 

1016 

Sept, 

511 

Nov. 

1102 

Feb. 

880 

1897 .. 

Jan. 

1060 

Aug. 

535 

May 

1200 

Jan. 

1063 

1898 . . 

Jan. 

1115 

Sept, 

563 

June 

1293 

Feb. 

1158 

1899 .. 

. Jan. 

1240 

Sept. 

585 

July 

1384 

Dec. 

1269 

1900 . . 

. Jan. 

1422 

Sept. 

624 

Aug. 

1520 

Jan. 

1288 

1901 . . 

Jan. 

1106 

Sept. 

387 

Aug. 

1633 

Jan, 

1517 

1902 . . 

. Jan. 

931 

Aug. 

393 

May 

1756 

Oct. 

1589 

1903 .. 

. Nov. 

973 

Aug. 

452 

May 

1844 

Jan. 

1647 

1904 .. 

. Jan. 

1045 

Sept. 

469 

Sept. 

2231 

Jan. 

1761 

1905 .. 

. Dec. 

1023 

Aug. 

445 

Aug. 

2292 

Dec. 

2093 

1906 . . 

. Apr. 

1346 

Aug. 

616 

May 

2524 

Jan. 

2108 

1907 .. 

. Jan. 

1555 

Aug, 

848 

June 

2484 

Jan, 

234^ 

1908 . . 

Jan. 

1624 

Sept. 

549 

Aug. 

2773 

Jan. 

2378 

1909 .. 

. Jan. 

1533 

Aug, 

547 

May 

3091 

Jan. 

2849 

1910 . . 

. Oct. 

1514 

Sept. 

749 

Sept. 

3172 

Feb. 

2986 

19x1 . . 

. Nov. 

1769 

Aug. 

944 

Apr. 

3355 

Sept. 

2958 

1912 . . 

. Mar. 

2188 

Aug. 

1020 

Nov. 

3453 

Jan, 

3198 

1913 .♦ 

Jan. 

2303 

Sept. 

1334 

Nov. 

3776 

Jan. 

3416 


1 Credit Lyonnais, Comptoir d’Escompte, Soci4t4 G4n^rale, Crfdit Industriel et ConunerciaK 
Source: G. RouUeau, Les rdglements par effets de commerce (Paris. 1014 )* 
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above. They show an inverse relation in almost every year except 
the few in which the Bank rate was increased. This inverse re- 
lation is due to the fact that, with discounts in the commercial 
banks increasing every year, a decrease in specie imports, by de- 
creasing the supply of available funds, forced the banks to turn 
to the Bank of France for some of the funds needed to meet the 
constantly increasing demand. Fluctuation in the demand for 
funds impinged mostly on the Bank of France, as evidenced, for 
example, by the fact that the difference between the annual max- 
imum and minimum portfolios for the year was much greater in 
the Bank of France than in the commercial banks (see Table 32). 

In contrast with the movements of portfolios of the Bank of 
France, the movements of deposits show no consistent relation to 
gold imports. There are many long stretches, however, when 
they show an inverse relation to discounts, probably indicating 
that in times when rediscounts were increased the other banks 
cut down their deposits to a bare minimum.^ Loans on collateral, 
insignificant in quantity before 1895, show a movement in the 
later years corresponding to that of discoimts. This was doubt- 
less due to the same factors which influenced discounts. 

We conclude from our examination of the movements of loans, 
deposits, discount rates, and reserve ratios that in normal times 
the Bank of France exercised no iofluence on the contraction or ex- 
pansion of credit. If any connection, then, is to be found between 
French net gold flows and changes in purchasing power, it must 
be sought elsewhere than in the activities of the Bank of France. 

^ Deposits in the Bank of France bore little relation to loans. Loans on collateral, 
debited only when withdrawn, were taken almost whoUy in cash. The movements 
of the reserve ratio and the percentage of bills discounted by the Bank of France 
show, as is to be expected, an almost perfect inverse correlation, indicating that 
discounts did not take the form of deposits. The deposits of tie Bank of France, 
including private and Treasury deposits, covered a surprisingly small range of 
fluctuation from 1880 to 1913. The lowest average was 533 millions in 1884 and 
the highest 888 millions in 1885. When the sums kept on deposit by the treasurer 
were deducted — s ums accounting for one-third to two-thirds of the total — the 
fluctuations were considerably reduced. (Chart 13,) Private individuals preferred 
to keep as little as possible of their funds in the Bank of France since commercial 
banks paid interest on deposits. Other banks used their surplus funds on the call 
markets (“reports'’) and kept in the Bank of France only enough fluids to insure 
them adequate rediscounting privileges. 



CHAPTER IX 


PARIS MARKET RATES, B.ANK PORTFOLIOS, QUANTITY OF 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

In coNsrDERiNG the eflect of specie movements on the discount 
rates we have so far confined our attention to the Bank of France 
rate, but market rates also must be examined, for the volume of 
credit may have been sensitive to these and they in turn may 
have been affected by the specie movements. Market rates were 
those rates at which the large commercial banks bought in the 
open market in Paris certain kinds of the best paper. These rates 
were much less important than the Bank rate, for most discoimt- 
ing in France was done at the Bank rate or at a rate slightly 
above or below it. Only a small part of the commercial paper — 
that owned by the very large business houses and by the better 
known private banks — was discounted at the published market 
rates.^ Some paper, not considered quite so good as this prime 
paper, yet better than the bulk of commercial paper, was fre- 
quently discounted by the large commercial banks at a rate some- 
what lower than the Bank rate but higher than the published 
market rate. The spread between the market rate and the Bank 
rate was not large even for prime paper because the Bank rate 
was usually low. The average spread over the whole period was 
little more than i per cent on the best paper, excluding years 
when the Bank rate was increased, at which times the spread was 
practically eliminated. It was much less than the spread between 
market and bank rates in either Germany or England. From 
1890 to 1900, for illustration, the average spread in Berlin was 
.91 per cent, in London .81 per cent, while in Paris it was only 
.32 per cent. This narrow spread was partly responsible for the 
relative unimportance of the market rate. Nevertheless, the 
amount of business transacted at rates lower than the Bank rate 
was not wholly negligible, particularly when the market rate 


^ G. RouUeau, Les rSglements par effets de commerce (Paris, 1914)? Chap. IV. 
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dropped to i to ij per cent lower than the Bank rate, as it some- 
times did (see Table 33, page 203). 

Unlike the Bank rate the market rate was sensitive to move- 
ments of gold in and out of France. Chart 1 2, page 197, on which 
are plotted the movements of Paris market rates and of specie 
import balances, shows that in almost all years, except those in 
which the Bank rate changed, specie imports and the market 
rate of discoxmt moved in opposite directions. Large spede im- 
ports coindded with relatively lower market rates. This is in 
accord with the explanation of the inverse relation found between 
the discounts of the Bank of France and specie movements. (See 
page 200.) When specie imports decreased, the continuously grow- 
ing demand for hand to hand drculation caused the commercial 
banks to rediscount more paper at the Bank of France. Under 
such drcumstances it is to be expected that the market rate would 
increase. The movement of the market rate was thus apparently 
strongly influenced by spede movements. 

The important consideration, however, is the relation between 
the movement of market rates and the quantity of credit. Was 
the quantity of credit influenced by fluctuations in the market 
rates? 

The amount of bills discounted by commercial banks steadily 
increased thruout the whole period; more and more use was being 
made of credit. For this upward trend in the use of credit, al- 
lowance has to be made in trying to discern annual movements 
that might have been induced by movements in the discount rate. 
The figures for the annual average portfolios when plotted re- 
semble dosely an exponential curve, and the trend lines fitted to 
the curve reveal an annual rate of increase of 4 per cent from 1880 
to 1897, and just double that rate from 1897 on. The deviations 
from these trends are plotted together with movements of dis- 
count rates and specie imports on Chart 14, p, 204. From 1900 on, 
the movements of portfolios and of discount rates are in inverse 
relation, showing that discounts were large when market rates 
were low, and low when market rates were high. But the increase 
in commercial portfolios that appears with low market rates does 
not always represent an addition to the total quantity of bills dis- 
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TABLE 33 

Makset Discotot RAi 3 iS AT Pams, London, a2«d Berlin, 18S0-1913 


Paris J 


Year 

Higb 

Low 

Ave. 

High 

1880 . . , 

.. 3.2 

2,1 

2-7 

2,7 

1881 ... 

.. 5 - 

3 - 

3-6 

3-8 

1882 , , . 

•• 5. 

3-1 

3-5 

5.5 

1883 ... 

•• 3-3 

2.5 

2.5 

3-7 

1884 ... 

.. 2.9 

2. 

2.5 

4-1 

1885 ... 

.. 2.8 

2. 

2-5 

4-1 

1886 ... 

.. 2,8 

I. 

2.2 

3-6 

1887 . . . 

.. 2.8 

2.1 

2.4 

3-6 

1S88 ... 

.. 3.8 

2. 

2.7 

4-3 

1889 . . . 

.. 4.2 

2, 

2.6 

4.2 

1890 . , . 

3. 

2.2 

2.6 

4-7 

1S91 . . . 

.. 2.8 

2.1 

2.6 

3-5 

1892 . . . 

. , 2.6 

I . 

1-7 

2.7 

1S93 ••• 

.. 2.5 

1.8 

2.2 

3.7 

1894 ... 

.. 2.3 

•7 

1.6 

2.1 

i8gs ... 

.. 3. 

.8 

1.6 

1* *5 

1896 . . . 

. . 2. 

1.2 

1.8 

3*1 

1897 ... 

2.1 

1.7 

1.9 

3*1 

1898 . . . 

• 3 - 

1-7 

2.1 

4 * 

1899 . . . 

• 4-5 

2,7 

2.9 

7. 

1900 . . . 

-• 4-5 

2.5 

3-1 

5*5 

1901 . . . 

■ 3 - 

1.5 

2.4 

4*5 

1902 ... 

• 3 - 

1*7 

2.4 

4. 

1903 

•• 3 - 

2.2 

2.7 

4.2 

1904 

. . 2.9 

1. 1 

2.1 

3*5 

I9OS ... 

• 3 * 

1. 1 

2.1 

4-1 

1906 , . . 

.. 3-2 

2.1 

2.7 

6. 

1907 ... 

.. 4. 

2.8 

3-4 

7. 

J908 . . . 

.. 4. 

1.2 

2.2 

5. 

1909 ... 

. . 2.8 

I. 

1.7 

4.8 

1910 ... 

.. 2.8 

2. 

2.4 

4.7 

1911 ... 

3-5 

2. 

2.6 

4.1 

1912 . . . 

.. 4.1 

2,6 

31 

5*1 

1913 ••• 

.. 4.1 

3-5 

3.8 

5 . 


London ^ 



Berlin > 


Low 

Ave. 


Low 

Ave. 

1.5 

2.4 

5 . 

1.9 

3*4 

1*7 

2.7 

S -3 

2.8 

3-5 

2.2 

3-5 

4-8 

2.8 

3*8 

2. 1 

3. 

4*6 

2-5 

3 - 

1. 1 

2.2 

3*8 

2.1 

2*9 

7 

2,1 

4.2 

2.1 

2.8 

1. 1 

2. 

4 -S 

l.I 

2.1 

.8 

2,3 

3-8 

I-S 

2*3 

1. 1 

2.3 

4. 

1.2 

2-1 

1*5 

3.2 

5 * 

1.2 

2.5 

1-7 

3.7 

5*5 

2.6 

3*7 

• 7 

1.5 

4*2 

2.2 

3 * 

.7 

1.3 

4.2 

i.a 

1,8 

I. 

1,6 

4-8 

1.2 

3-1 

*5 

1.6 

3-3 

1-4 

1-7 

.5 

.8 

3.8 

1.1 

2. 

-5 

1*5 

4 .S 

2. 

3. 

.8 

1,8 

4-7 

2.2 

3 * 

.8 

2.6 

5*6 

2.3 

3 -S 

1.8 

3-2 

6.3 

3*5 

4*4 

2-3 

3*7 

5*6 

3-6 

4.4 

2.1 

3.2 

4.1 

2.1 

3 - 

2.4 

2.9 

3*6 

1*5 

2.1 

2.1 

3*4 

3.8 

1.8 

3 * 

1.8 

2,7 

4*2 

2.2 

3*1 

1.7 

2,6 

5.3 

1*7 

2,8 

2.8 

4 * 

6. 

3*1 

4 - 

3. 

45 

7*3 

4 - 

5-1 

1. 1 

2.3 

6. 

2.1 

3-5 

1.2 

2*3 

4.6 

1*7 

2.8 

1.8 

3*1 

4*7 

2.7 

3*5 

1.8 

2.9 

5 - 

2.2 

3-5 

2.6 

3*6 

6. 

3 - 

4.2 

3*5 

4*3 

6. 

4. 

4.9 


J 3 mos. prime paper. 

“ 3 mos. bank paper. 

• 3-3 moB. prime paper. 

Sources; U. S. Document No. 578« igio. Statistics for Great Britaini Germany, and France, 186 7-* 
igog. G. RouUeau, Les r^lements par eSets de commerce. 
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counted in France; in some years part of the increase was at the 
expense of the portfolio of the Bank of France. In the year 1901, 
for example, the portfolio in the Bank of France declined 280 
millions from the previous year , whereas the increase in the port- 
folios of the four large commercial banks was only 180 millions. 
The actual situation was thus a decline in total discounts not- 


Millions Per 
of Francs cent 


CHART 14 



Excess of Specie Imports into France and Movements op the 
Portfolios of tee Large French Banks and Paris 
Market Discount Rates, 1880-1913 

— Excess of specie imports (exclusive of silver bullion) 

«... Increase in portfolio of tte four large commercial banks (annual average) 
Paris market discount rates 


withstanding the low market rate. This, however, happened only 
seldom. The increases in the portfolios of the commercial banks 
usually represented in large part a net addition to the average 
portfolio of the previous year. 

The movements of portfolios and market rates before 1900 are 
for the most part confused. From 1890 to 1896 they show, if 
anything, a positive correlation. The market rate during these 
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years hovered around the extremely low rate of if per cent; even 
the Bank rate remained at 2 per cent for three years. 

On the whole the evidence of an inverse movement of market 
rates and discounts is not sufficient to remove doubts as to their 
relationship. Yet certainly after 1900, when commercial discounts 
in quantity were much more important than in the earlier decades, 
the inverse movement is too persistent to be overlooked. It is 
possible that the market rate may have been an important link 
in the chain connecting capital exports with merchandise move- 
ments. That is, the gold-flow-credit-price mechanism may have 
operated in France thru the market, instead of the Bank, rate. 
But it is difficult to believe, notwithstanding the apparent corre- 
lation after 1900, that the movements of market rates were the 
principal cause of credit movements. Market rates applied only 
to a small part of the discounts, and the spread between the Bank 
rate and the rate available to any but the very large business 
houses was ordinarily so slight that it seems unlikely that busi- 
ness activity in France could have been sufficiently sensitive to 
respond to its movements. 

The difference in sensitivity between the French credit struc- 
ture and that of England and of the United States is indicated by 
the fact that the relation of the movements of discount rates, 
portfolios, and gold movements in France is contrary to the re- 
lation existing prior to 1914 ia the gold movements of the United 
States and England. In the case of these two countries it has 
been found, according to a recent study, ^ that gold, attracted by 
increasing discount rates, flowed in to replenish the specie re- 
serves in the Central and New York banks, which had been 
depleted by an internal drain of specie. Notwithstanding an in- 
creased discount rate, the internal drain persisted, thereby neces- 
sitating further attempts of the central banks to secure reserves. 
This continued until a crisis was precipitated. During the ensu- 
ing depression gold flowed back to bank reserves and thence to 
foreign coimtries. In the case of France these movements appear 
to have been reversed. Large gold imports were concomitant 

^ W. E. Beach, International Gold Movements and the Business Cycle (Cam- 
bridge, 1929), thesis in the Harvard University library. 
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with low portfolios in the Bank of France, and the Bank discount 
rate, as we have noted, was increased only two or three times in 
the thirty-four y^ars because of internal drain. In only one period 
— 1904 and 1905, years of expanding business — did large im- 
ports of gold occur at the same time as large increases in the 
number of bills discounted in the commercial banks, but during 
this period the Bank discount rate did not increase, and the mar- 
ket rate remained very low. In 1906, also a year of prosperity, 
gold imports declined and the market rate increased. In 1908, a 
year of redid depression in France, gold imports were enormous 
and discount rates low; while in 1909, 1910, and 1911, years of 
prosperity, gold imports were low and market rates rising. Again 
in 1891 and 1894, years of depression, gold imports were large 
and discount rates low, while in 1895 ^^99? years of prosperity, 

gold imports were low and interest rates rising. In almost every 
year from 1880 to 1913 gold movements of specie imports, dis- 
count rates, and portfolios were the reverse of those noted in the 
case of England and the United States. 

The different relation of discount rates to gold movements in 
France demonstrates the relative insensitivity of the French 
credit structure. From 1902 to 1905 (inclusive) over one billion 
francs of gold coin and notes were absorbed into circulation, yet 
the Bank discoimt rate remained unchanged and the market rate 
decreased. In the next two years a billion more was absorbed. 
This time the Bank rate was increased, but not with the intent 
of attracting specie into Bank reserves; it was raised to prevent 
an efflux to countries with interest rates double that prevailing 
in France. The circulating medium was further augmented after 
1900 by an increase in deposit banking; the number of checks 
issued in France almost doubled. But even this expansion of the 
effective circulating medium was not sufficient to reduce the ratio 
between total demand liabilities in France and the specie reserves 
in the Bank of France to the point where it was necessary to raise 
either the Bank or the market rate. 

The huge sums of gold that poured into France apparently 
neither capsed nor supported so great an expansion of credit as 
similar gold movements would have done in England, the United 
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States, or Germany, Much of the gold was absorbed into circu* 
lation. As has been noted, from 1901 to 1913 three billions of 
gold and one and one-half billions of notes were thus absorbed. 
Some of the gold may have been hoarded during this period, but 
the comments of various financial writers are to the effect that 
hoarding had declined.^ There is no reason to suppose that the 
four and a half billion increase in money did not enter into hand 
to hand circulation; so large an addition is not surprising in view 
of the slight extent to which checks were used. The following 
replies by the head of Credit Lyonnais to questions regarding the 
check-using habits of the French people indicate the relative im- 
importance of the check as a medium of payment. 

Q. What proportion of the business of France is done by checks and what 
by actual money? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. I understand none of the farmers or peasants will use checks? 

A. The use is extremely rare. 

Q. How about your tradesmen all through the small towns, and the 
doctor and lawyer and professional men; would they draw the money out 
and pay their bills in cash? 

A. Certainly; most of them. 

Q. How about the pay rolls of manufacturers? 

A. Always in money. 

Q, How do you pay your own employees? 

A. Always in money.* 

Checks were used only for large transactions and only by the 
larger business houses. Each check issued was subject to a small 
tax; therefore the number of checks used in a year is known. The 
slight extent to which checks were drawn is shown by the table 
on page 334. From 1880 to 1913 the number of checks used in a 
year increased from only four to fifteen million. The value of 
these checks can be only estimated, since there are no published 

I In the monetary interview with the head of Credit Lyonnais the question of 
ioarding was raised. 

Q. Do the French people hoard money as much as formerly? 

A. No; it is becoming more the custom to put money in the banks. Thirty 
years ago they kept the money at home. 

Q. The people are hoarding money less as banks and branches increase? 

A. Yes. — Monetary Interviews, p. 245. 

* Ibid., p. 248, 
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records except for checks cleared thru the Paris Clearing House. 
RouUeau in 191 2 made inquiries at all the large banks as to the 
average value of checks. He concluded that the average sum was 
5800 francs.^ It is obvious that checks were used only for very 
large transactions, and therefore played a limited role in the cir- 
culating medium. In an attempt to ascertain the amount of 
checks which circulate daily, RouUeau also examined 1070 checks 
drawn on the Bank of France and classified them according to 
size and days elapsed between date drawn and date cashed. As 
regards size he concluded that in 1912 — in which year he esti- 
mated that 5 billion francs had been drawn — the daily average 
value of checks in existence was 320 millions. Compared to the 
12 billions of money circulating in France this sum was relatively 
unimportant, even if aUowance be made for the greater rapidity 
with which checks circulated. 

Since hand to hand circulation played so important a part in 
the daily transactions, its annual fluctuations ought to be a rough 
index of the movements of total purchasing power in France. 
Monetary inquiries have been periodically conducted with the 
purpose of determining the amount of money in circulation in 
France. On the basis of the results of the various investigations, 
Rist arrived at the following estimates of money in circulation : ^ 

(Millions of francs) 


1878 


1897 

7230 

1885 

8228 

1903 


1891 


1909 



From these periodic figures, with the aid of other data, I have 
obtained a fairly accurate measure of the annual movements of 
coin and notes in circulation. The base for calculation was the 
estimate of the specie in circulation in 1903. The monthly excess 
of imports of gold coin, gold bullion, and silver money was added 
to the monthly increase or decrease in note issue. To this sum 
were added again the monthly diminutions of the specie reserves 

1 Op. cit., p. 37. 

* C. Rist, La circulation mon^taire fran92dse et le mouvement des prix, Rev. 
d'ficon. Pol., 1914, Vol. 28, p. 276. 
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TABLE 34 

Ratio of Reserves to Deposits of the Important French Banks on 
December 31 of Each Year, 1888-1913 


Year 

Deposits of 

Four Banks ^ 
(Millions of francs) 

Cash Reserves 
of Four Banks * 
(Milhons of francs) 

Ratio of Reserves 
to Deposits of 
Four Baidu 

1888 

131S 

100 

7.6 

1889 


121 

10. 

1890 

1294 

126 

10.8 

1891 

140S 

142 

10. 1 

1892 

1568 

157 

10. 

1893 

1489 

146 

9.8 

i 8 g 4 

1741 

166 

9-5 

189s 


197 

12. 1 

1896 

1851 

202 

10.9 

1897 

1989 

211 

10. 6 

1898 


260 

12.3 

1899 


256 

11 . 

1900 

2434 

281 

11.6 

1901 

2551 

278 

10.9 

1902 

2659 

264 

10. 

1903 

2919 

251 

8.6 

1904 

3604 

300 

8,3 

1905 

3538 

388 

10.4 

1906 

4059 

384 

9.4 

1907 

3688 

324 

8.8 

igo8 

4164 

3 S 3 

6.1 

1909 

4371 

331 

7.6 

1910 

4782 

363 

7.6 

1911 

5002 

502 

10. 

1912 

5137 

487 

9 ‘S 

1913 

5380 

478 

8.6 


1 Credit Lyonnais, Comptoir National d’Escompte, Soci^t^ Gln^rale, Credit Industriel et Com> 
mercial. 

^ Cash in banks and on deposit in the Bank of France. 
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of the Bant of France, the increases being subtracted. Deduction 
was made for the sums of gold used in the arts, and addition made 
for subsidiary coinage. Since France produced practically no 
gold, the figures obtained by these calculations ought to give the 
annual movements of circulating medium in France.^ The figures 
are subject, of course, to errors arising from mistakes in the 
records of specie movements and in the inventory of the metallic 
stock in the base year 1903. These mistakes are imavoidable, but 
fortunately the latter source of error is not of consequence, since 
for our purpose it is the changes in monetary stock, not the abso- 
lute amounts, that signify. One further miscalculation creeps in. 
It has its source in the make-up of the cash in banks other than 
the Bank of France. We have noted that the banks did not dis- 
tinguish between cash in their own vaults and sums deposited in 
the Bank of France. But the fluctuations in the “cash on hand 
and in the Bank of France” were not great. The annual move- 
ment of these holdings of the four large banks, tabulated on 
page 209, shows a fairly steady upward trend, — with the excep- 
tion of the year 1908, — but in no year before 1903 was the annual 
fluctuation more than 20 millions, and in only one year thruout 
the period — 1911 — did it exceed 100 millions.^ The error in- 
volved in ignoring the coin holdings, therefore, cannot be large. 

The annual movements of the quantities of money outside the 
Bank of France, arrived at in the manner described above, are 
tabulated on page 211. The figures obtained for the years 1891 
and 1909 agree fairly well with the estimate arrived at by Rist, 
but in the figure for 1885 there is a discrepancy of one billion 
francs. It is difl&cult to account for this great difference. From 
May 28, 1885, to April 22, 1891, the Bank of France reserves in- 
creased only about 400 millions. To offset this there was an in- 
crease in note issue of 300 millions, and a specie import excess of 
150 millions. The coinage of silver and bronze during this period 
was negligible. Making an allowance of 200 million for gold used 

^ In order to make allowance for monthly fluctuations, the median of the 
monthly movements was taken as representative of the quantity in circulation 
during that year. 

* These are figures for only the four largest banks, but these four banks received 
the bulk of the commercial deposits of the country. 
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TABLE 35 

Quantity gs Notes and Goij> in France Outside the Bank op France 
AND French “Export” Price Index. Deviation from the Trend 


(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Quantity 
of Money ‘ 

Deviation from 
the Trend 

Price Index* 

Delation from 
the Trend 

1880 

..... 7240 

— 160 

126 


1881 .... 

7420 

80 

122 

5-7 

1882 .... 

7350 

70 

120 

5-4 

1883 

7430 

210 

116 

3-1 

1884 

7450 

290 

108 

-2.8 

1885 .... 


180 

104 

-s-s 

1886 .... 

6870 

— 170 

103 

-4.8 

1887 .... 

6650 

-330 

99 

” 7.1 

1888 


-550 

99 

-S -4 

1889 

6730 

— 130 

102 

”•7 

1890 


-30 

los 

4 - 

1891 

6930 

190 

102 

2.7 

1892 

7040 

360 ^ 

100 

2.4 

1893 

7450 

90 

102 

6. 

1894 

7 .‘J 70 

80 

94 

— .2 

189s 

7730 

no 

90 

- 2.5 

1896 


130 

90 

-.8 

1897 


—60 

90 

*5 

1898 

7780 

—230 

92 

.3 

1899 


— 140 

97 

3-7 

1900 


—60 

100 

5 - 

1901 


— 140 

97 

•5 

igo2 

8330 

— 180 

96 

— 2.1 

1903 


100 

97 

-2.7 

1904 


60 

96 

-S -3 

1905 


-30 

98 

” 4-9 

1906 


80 

102 

- 2.5 

1907 


170 

III 

5 * 

1908 


10 

los 

-2.7 

1909 

10530 

— 100 

108 

-1.3 

1910 


— 220 

113 

2.1 

1911 


— no 

IIS 

2.5 

1912 


-40 

116 

2. 

1913 


270 

116 

•3 


\ Quantity of notes and gold in France outside the Bank of France, Annual average of monthly 

medians. 

* Price in France of commodities subject to international competition. 
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in the arts,^ the result is a decrease of money in circulation of 
150 millions. The difference between Rist^s estimate for 1885 
and for 1891 is 1300 million francs; whereas according to the 
reasoning above it ought to be less than 200 millions. It is very 
unlikely that in so short a time a billion francs of specie could 
escape the trade statistics; yet Rist^s estimate for 1885 is close to 
estimates made for that year by Soetbeer, Haupt, and De Foville. 
The difference of a billion francs is puzzling and there appears to 
be no reasonable explanation for it. 

When the annual movements of cash outside the Bank of 
France were plotted, it was found that the best trend lines that 
could be fitted necessitated breaking up the series into three 
parts. On the chart, page 213, the deviations from these trends are 
plotted against the deviations from the trends found in the price 
series of French commodities entering into international trade. 
The movements of the curves are not unlike, but the correlation 
is low. There are periods of several years — 1898 to 1902, 1904 
to 1908 — when the curves move together, but there are other 
years — 1897, 1912, and 1913 — when the movements are in 
opposite directions. In the last two years the increase in money 
and decrease in prices may be partly explained by the increased 
hoarding that occurred in those two years. For one period of 
eight years — 1882 to 1890 — the two curves move together with 
prices lagging one and two years behind the movements of money, 
but during the next five years money lags behind prices. The 
fact that these movements are deviations from trends, and that 
neither lends itself to a simple curve, makes comparisons less re- 
liable; yet there appears to be enough s imil arity in the move- 
ments to warrant a withholding of judgment as to the connection 
between the movements of the quantity of money in circulation 
and wholesale prices in France. 

The movements of circulating medium (deviations from the 
trend) were compared also with the movement of retail prices in 
France, an index based on prices of twenty-two commodities, 

* In 1886 Soetbeer estimated this item for France at 21,000 kgs. per year. 
(Op. cit., p. 507.) This is higher than the officially recorded sums by several thou- 
sand kgs. 
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mostly foodstuffs,^ unfortunately the only index in existence 
covering that period. The quantity of money in circulation ap- 
peared to follow this curve a little closer than it did the curve of 
wholesale prices, but here also the correlation is neither high 
enough nor low enough to warrant drawing definite conclusions as 
to their relation. 


Dev. 

Millions from 
of Francs Trend 


CHART 15 



Annual Movements of Notes and Coin Outside the Bank of 
France and French ‘^Export” Prices, 1880-1Q13 

French “export” prices (deviations from trend) 

- - - Quantity of money in France outside the Bank of France (deviations from 
trend) 


It would appear, then, that the interrelations of specie flow, 
bank reserves, discount rates, bank portfolios, and prices yield 
no conclusive evidence as to the connection between French 

^ L, March has made a study of the cost of living for five grades of French work- 
ers, ranked according to income, for the years 1880 to igio. In his Salaires et cotit 
de ^existence k divers ^poques jusqu’en 1910 (Paris, 1911) the following commod- 
ities were selected and weighted according to the amount consumed by a household 
of four persons of each grade of worker: bread, meat, lard, fisb, butter, eggs, sugar, 
salt, rice, macaroni, cheese, milk, potatoes, dry beans, cooking oil, vinegar, coffee, 
chocolate, petrole, charcoal, and coal. One of the series is for a well-to-do house- 
hold of nine persons and includes in addition to the above items candles, gas, jam, 
pepper, tea, prunes, poultry, and delicatessen. All the series were combined for this 
study. See Table 59. 
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capital exports and prices. Lacking such evidence, the correla- 
tion which we noted between merchandise movements and capital 
exports cannot definitely be attributed to the influence of foreign 
investments on merchandise movements. Nevertheless, there is 
no evidence that disproves such a causal relationship. It is en- 
tirely possible that gold movements affected French prices thru 
their effect on hand to hand circulation. In such case discount 
rates and bank credit need not have played an active part in the 
connection between gold movements and prices. Certainly the 
fact that movements of prices of imports and exports correlate 
with capital exports and with merchandise movements strongly 
suggests a causal connection. Nor is the correlation between the 
quantity of circulating medium and prices sufficiently low to 
indicate that such a causal connection did not exist. The chief 
obstacle is the absence of correlation between the annual move- 
ments of capital and specie, but it is possible, as noted in the 
preceding chapter, that a comparison of monthly movements 
would disclose a relationship which the annual figures do not. 
Without monthly data, however, the absence of correlation must 
be emphasized when evaluating the possibility that capital ex- 
ports were the causal factor. 

We turn now to a consideration of another possible explanation 
of the correlation between capital exports and the movements 
of merchandise balances: the interpretation that merchandise 
movements caused the export of capital. 

There are several means whereby merchandise movements may 
modify the flow of foreign investments. The direct linking of 
loans with exports — that is, the extension of book credit to 
facilitate exports — would bring about an increase in foreign in- 
vestments. The foreign investments of France, however, as we 
have pointed out, seldom arose out of such transactions, so that 
the possibility of a direct li nkin g of loans with merchandise ex- 
ports may be ignored. Again, an increase in foreign investments 
may be brought about thru the effect of merchandise movements 
on exchange rates. Thus an increase of imports would tend to 
increase the rate of foreign exchange, thereby making foreign in- 
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vestments more expensive to the investor. An increase of J to 
i per cent in the price of a foreign bond caused by a rise in the rate 
of foreign exchange between countries on a gold standard may be 
sufficient to bring about speculative sales by bankers and ex- 
change dealers. But it is hardly likely that so small an increase 
will cause an investor to change his mind on the choice of secu- 
rities. Besides, even if such small changes were an element in the 
choice between foreign and domestic securities, they could not 
have influenced French purchases of foreign securities issued in 
France; French foreign holdings consisted in large part of secu- 
rities issued in France and kept in France. Altogether it appears 
that the amount of long-time foreign investments influenced by 
exchange movements could not have been large. 

Another possible means thru which foreign investments may 
be influenced by merchandise movements is the effect of mer- 
chandise movements on discoimt rates. An increase in merchan- 
dise imports may bring about an increased export (or decreased 
import) of gold. The loss of gold may cause discount rates to 
increase, and may thereby make domestic securities a little more 
attractive to the French investor than foreign securities. But the 
relationship between discount rates and long-term interest rates 
is not at all close. Examination of the monthly movements of 
discount rates on sixty-day bills and of the price of bonds shows 
no correlation to warrant the view that an increase in discount 
rates made the bonds more attractive to foreign buyers for in- 
vestment purposes. Monthly movements of discount rates and 
stock prices do, however, show a negative correlation, tho not 
very marked. Whether the downward movements in the price of 
domestic stocks attracted significant quantities of foreign invest- 
ments (not speculation funds) is very doubtful. In any case, the 
French merchandise and gold movements give no indication of the 
sequence of increased merchandise imports, decreased gold im- 
ports, increased discount rates. The sudden increases in imports 
which occurred in 1891, 1894, 1898, 1903, and 1911 because of 
poor domestic crops were not accompanied by a decrease of 
gold imports save in two instances, and in both the discount rate 
did not increase. 
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A third possibility is that crop failures may be responsible for 
a decline in foreign investments. By necessitating extra expendi- 
ture on additional food imports, they may check the rate of do- 
mestic savings. But the French figures offer no substantiation 
of this. In some of the years of poor harvests capital exports do 
show a decline, but in those years, except for 1903 and 1911, the 
per capita deposits in savings banks continued to increase. Again, 
during the years 1880-1886, when there were heavy imports of 
wine owing to the destruction of domestic crops, capital exports 
showed broad fluctuations. Notwithstanding, crop failures, par- 
ticularly when they are serious, as in 1910,^ curtail a country’s 
purchasing power. Thus the host of small savers, who largely 
constituted the French investing class, must have foimd it neces- 
sary to spend a somewhat greater portion of their income on 
foodstuffs, and it is therefore quite likely that in certain years the 
suddenly increased imports due to crop failures caused foreign 
investments to be smaller than they otherwise would have been.^ 

There remains the final possibility that both foreign invest- 
ments and merchandise movements were induced by the cyclical 
movement of business activity. During the upward phase of the 
business cycle all the familiar phenomena of prosperity appear, 
and among them increased investments. If the expanding do- 
mestic enterprise does not attract the additional fimds, foreign 
investments increase. The industrial character of the lending 
country and the relative intensity of prosperity in other coun- 
tries determine whether or not all the additional funds will be 
absorbed in domestic industries. There appears to be, however^ 
no close correlation between capital exports and periods of pros- 
perity. To be sure, French writers are not wholly in agreement 
as to which were the years of depression and which the years 

^ The extent of poor crops in France in that year is suggested by the fact that 
the potato and grape crops decreased 50 per cent. 

* Many of the farmers doubtless had their net income increased during years of 
poor crops owing to the higher price obtained for their products, but the price rise 
in such years was usually not great enough to compensate for the diminished crop 
yield. In any case such gain in income was more than offset by the decreased in- 
come of other consumers who spent more on both domestic and imported food- 
stuffs. 
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of recovery.^ The numerous indices of various aspects of indus- 
trial and financial activity presented in Aftalion^s Les crises 
periodiques de surproduction do not appear to justify any one 
curve as representative of business activity. But it is possible to 
obtain a fair general picture of the French cyclical movements. 


Millions 
of Francs 


CHART 16 



Capital Exports and French Business Activity, 1880-1913 

— Business activity 

Depression == — 3 Revival = -f-i 

Mild depression = — 2 Mild prosperity = +2 
Recession « o Prosperity === +3 

Capital exports 


W. L. Thorp in his study Business Annals gives a conspectus of 
business fluctuations thruout the world.^ In his study, based on 
an extensive examination of pertinent sources, he classifies the 
years according to the various phases of cyclical activity under 
the heads of depression, mild depression, revival, mild prosperity, 

* See D. BeUet, Crises 6conomiques (Paris, 1918), Chap. XI. 

^ W. L. Thorp, Business Annals, Chap. in. 
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prosperity, and recession. For the purpose of determining the 
relationship between capital exports and business activity, these 
rough classifications are sufficient. Given an ascending scale of 
values running from —3 for depression to +3 for prosperity, the 
curve of French business conditions is plotted against the curve 
of capital exports in the chart on page 217. We find that the 
years 1882-1885 were years of depression, and they were years 


Millions 
of Pounds 


CHART 17 



Business Activity and Capital Exports, Great Britain, 1880-1913 

Business activity +3 = Prosperity —3 = Depression 

Source: Thorp, Business Annals 
• . • • Capital exports 

Source: J. A. Hobson, Export of Capital 


also of low capital exports; 1886-87-88-89 were years of revival 
and prosperity and years of increased capital exports; 1903-04- 
05-06 were years of prosperity and rapidly increasing exports; 
but the remaining years show no marked agreement. 

A similar comparison of capital exports and business activity 
for Great Britain for the same period and for the United States 
for the years 1922-1930 appears above and on page 220. The data 
upon which both charts are based appear on pages 219 and 221. 
In the case of Great Britain there is discernible a positive corre- 
lation between the two for many of the years. In the years 1885- 
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TABLE 36 


Capital Exports and Business Activity. France 
AND Great Britain, 1880-1913 


Year 

France 

Capital Exports 
Business (Millions 

Activity 1 of francs) 

Great Britain 

Capital Exports > 
Bu^ess (Millions 

Activity ^ of pounds) 

1880 

3 

120 

0 

4 

1881 


720 

2 

33 

1882 

0 

350 

2 

24 

1883 

-3 

23s 

0 

17 

1884 

"3 

325 

-3 

41 

1885 

-3 

420 

-3 

34 

1886 

-3 

500 

— 2 

61 

1887 


700 

0 

66 

1888 


800 

2 

74 

1889 


685 

3 

68 

1890 


590 

2 

82 

1891 


390 

-3 

48 

1892 

-'3 

490 

"3 

35 

1893 

*“3 

700 

“4 

40 

1894 

-3 

48s 

-3 

21 

189s 

—2 

680 

-3 

22 

1896 


86s 

0 

39 

1897 


545 

3 

27 

1898 

3 

930 

3 

17 

1899 

3 

810 

3 

28 

igoo 

2 

1000 

2 

31 

1901 


1280 

—2 

13 

1902 

-3 

1080 

— I 

11 

1903 


1300 

— 2 

23 

1904 


1440 

0 

27 

1905 

3 

1620 

2 

62 

1906 

3 

1790 

3 

104 

1907 

3 

1220 

2 

140 

1908 


1500 

-3 

129 

1909 

0 

1460 

0 

110 

1910 

3 

1830 

3 

ISO 

1911 

3 

1030 

3 

190 

1912 

3 

1340 

3 

226 

1913 

2 

IIIO 

3 

. .. 


^ 3 = ProsperiQr, —3 = Depression. Source: Thorp, Business Annals. 
^ Source: Jf. A. Hobson, Export of Capital. 
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1889, 189s, 1903-1906, 1909-1913 business activity was high or 
increasing and capital exports rose; in the years 1889-1895, 1900- 
1902, and 1907 business was depressed or receding, and capital 
exports dedined. During the remaining ten scattered years the 
correlation is negative. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the correlation, such as it is, appears to be inverse, 1923, 1926, 


CHART 18 



Business Activity and Capital Exports, United States, 1922-1930 

1929 were years of prosperity and low capital exports, while 1924, 
1927, 1930 were years of recession and depression and high capital 
exports. 

The absence of a consistent relationship between capital ex- 
ports and the state of business activity in these two principal 
lending countries makes it difficult to evaluate the significance 
of the lack of correlation between business cycles and capital 
exports in France. An absence of correlation does not necessarily 
mean an absence of causal relationship. There is reason to expect 
that the relationship between the two movements would differ 
according to the nature of domestic industry and the intensity of 
prosperity and depression. During a period of prosperity, ex- 
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The movement of capital exports is, however, only one of the 
factors to be considered. Even if capital exports were closely 
correlated with business activity, it would yet remain to be ex- 
plained why merchandise import balances should coincide with 
the movements of business activity; that is, why exports during 
the upswing of the business cycle should increase more rapidly 
than imports. In the case of France a possible answer may be 
that other countries experienced greater intensity of both pros- 
perity and depression. Those countries would consequently in 
times of prosperity increase their imports more rapidly than 
France would increase hers, and during periods of depression 
would decrease their imports more than would France. This, of 
course, would signify only if the cyclical movements in those 
countries comcided with the French cyclical movements. We 
find that England, Germany, and the United States, large im- 
porters of French products, aU experienced more intense cyclical 
activity than did France. In England and in Germany the va- 
rious phases of the cyclical movements, also, were in fairly dose 
agreement with those in France, as the following table, taken 
from Professor Mitchell’s study of business cydes,^ shows. 


1867-1935 

Agreement 
in Phase 

Partial 

Agreement 

Opposition 
in Phase 

France and England 

54 

34 

12 

France and Germany 

46 

42 

12 

France and United States 

39 

39 

22 

France and England, Germany, United 
States, and Austria 

37 

38 

25 


It is possible that during the few periods of world-wide pros- 
perity, when France was extending her foreign investments, Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States increased their purchases 
from France to a greater extent than France increased her im- 
ports. Such a concomitant movement of merchandise and foreign 
investments, however, means only that under certain conditions 
of growing world-wide prosperity the French export surplus 
increased. It does not satisfactorily explain why the increase in 
the merchandise export balances approximated in amplitude the 

^ W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles, The Problem and Its Setting (New York, 
1930), p. 428. 
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growth in capital exports* Some other factor or factors must 
have been operating to check exports or to stimulate imports 
when the export excess in the lending coimtry (or the import 
excess in the borrowing country) was persistently exceeding the 
amount of capital exported. The correspondence in the ampli- 
tude of the two movements has occurred much too frequently in 
the international trade of the countries that have been examined 
to be called accidental. If the approximate equality of ampli- 
tudes is not accidental, then there must be a causal connection 
between them or between them and yet a third factor. 

But the evidence in the case of France is confused and supports 
clearly neither one nor another explanation. For the most part 
merchandise movements appear to have been the dependent 
factor, but not invariably. Thus there are years in which sudden 
movements of merchandise caused by unusual crop conditions 
were the disturbing factor; once the price of the chief imports was 
heightened by a war and so modified the trade balance; once the 
imposition of high import duties caused imports to decline. But 
whether merchandise or capital movements were the causal factor, 
the question of the manner in which equilibrium was achieved 
still remains. It was with a view to discovering this mechanism 
that the monetary and banking phenomena were examined, but 
the results have proved chiefly negative. In trade with countries 
not on the gold standard, some approach to equilibrium was 
doubtless secured thru the efiect of variations in exchange rates. 
Changes in demand schedules caused by transfers of purchasing 
power probably also served to aid adjustment, tho at times the 
direction of the flow of specie apparently caused demand sched- 
ules to move in such manner as to retard rather than promote 
adjustment. The relationship observed between sectional prices, 
capital exports, and merchandise movements suggests that sec- 
tional price changes likewise played some role; but the cause of 
the price movements is not revealed by the monetary and banking 
data, altho there are definite indications that changes in bank 
reserves and discount rates may be ruled out. The gold-flow- 
discount-credit-price sequence of the neo-classical theory appears 
to have been wholly absent. 



CHAPTER X 


BARTER TERMS OF TRADE 

Any disequilibrium in the balance of payments modifies, according 
to the neo-classical theory, the terms under which a country ex- 
changes its exports for its imports. Thus an increase in the export 
of capital causes specie to leave the lending country; prices and 
incomes in the lending coxmtry decline; and exports sell at lower 
prices, while imports are purchased at higher prices.^ The out- 
come is a loss to the lending country in that its imports are ob- 
tained under less favorable terms of exchange. The sequence 
assumes, however, that the adjustment of equilibrium is brought 
about thru changes in sectional prices. But in so far as adjust- 
ment is effected thru changes in demand schedules, the loss does 
not necessarily occur; exports are sold not at lower prices, but at 
the same price or even at higher prices; while imports are pur- 
chased not at higher, and perhaps even at lower, prices.^ In so 
far, again, as both capital exports and merchandise movements 
are concomitant effects of the cyclical movement of business 
activity, the terms of exchange also need not become less favor- 
able to the lending country; xmder certain conditions they may 
even become more favorable. 

The adjustment of the French balance of payments appears to 
have been brought about, as we have seen, in varying degrees 
thru the agency of all three forces: changes in sectional prices, 
changes in demand schedules, and changes in business activity. 
The extent, then, to which increases in capital exports worsened 
the terms at which France exchanged her exports for her imports 
must necessarily have been more limited than the neo-classical 
theory would lead us to expect. Moreover, altho the net barter 
terms of trade are proximately determined by price changes, the 
cause of those price changes varies, and the interpretation of the 

^ All these movemeats are, of course, relative. 

* See Chap. I. 
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change in the terms of trade varies with the cause. In the follow- 
ing pages the terms imder which France bartered her exports for 
her imports and the direction and extent to which those terms 
may have been influenced by the export of capital will be con- 
sidered. 

The terms of trade, or, to use the more expressive phrase coined 
by Professor Taussig, ‘^the barter terms of trade,” may be de- 
termined by a comparison of the physical volume of imports with 
the physical volume of exports, a comparison, that is, of quantities 
of silk, feathers, wine, and butter with quantities of coal, copper, 
raw wool, and coffee. At first thought such a comparison appears 
both meaningless and impossible. When, however, we compare 
the quantity of imports exchanged for a quantity of exports at a 
given time with the ratio of exchange at another time, the com- 
parison becomes meaningful. Its significance lies in the quanti- 
tative changes of the ratios, the barter terms of trade, in other 
words, may become more or less favorable than they were at some 
other given time. The use of index numbers makes this measure- 
ment possible. 

Barter terms of trade, as Professor Taussig has pomted out, are 
of two kinds, gross and net.^ Gross barter terms of trade apply 
to the relation between the physical volume of a country's total 
exports and the physical volume of her total imports; net barter 
terms of trade apply only to the relation between the physical 
volume of goods imported and the physical volume of goods ex- 
ported in payment for the imports. If merchandise imports and 
merchandise exports are the only items in the international ac- 
counts, the net and the gross barter terms of trade will be the 
same. If, however, other items such as capital exports or indem- 
nity pa3Tnents appear in the accounts, not aH the goods sent are 
in payment for goods received; some of the goods are sent with- 
out any receipt of goods in exchange. In such case the gross and 
net barter terms of trade wiU differ. 

To illustrate the distinction let it be assumed that France im- 
ports 5 billion francs of commodities. In order to pay for these, 

^ For a complete discussion of the meaning of these terms and of the method of 
measuring them see Professor Taussig’s International Trade, particularly Chap. 2i« 
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France sooner or later has to export s billion francs of commod- 
ities (or services, or specie). Gross and net barter terms of trade 
are in this case the same. Now let it be further assumed that 
France wishes to invest abroad a billion francs. She then has to 
export an additional billion francs of commodities, services, or 
specie in return for which she receives no imports. In a year or 
two, or even sooner in some cases, there will be interest and divi- 
dend payments due France as a result of those investments, but 
until then the exports are made without any commodities or 
services being received in exchange. The gross barter terms of 
trade are then the terms imder which the physical quantity of 
total exports — representing 6 billion francs of monetary value — 
is exchanged for the physical quantity of total imports, repre- 
sented by 5 billion francs of imports; the net barter terms of 
trade are the terms under which the physical quantity of im- 
ports into France — represented as before by the 5 bQlion francs 
— is exchanged for the physical quantity of that part of the exports 
which was necessary to pay for those imports, obviously repre- 
sented by 5 billion francs. 

In this chapter the gross barter terms of trade, that is, the 
terms at which France exchanged all her exports for her imports, 
will be considered. 

To ascertain the gross barter terms of trade it is necessary to 
have a measure of the movements of the physical voliune of trade. 
It can be obtamed in two ways. The first is by means of a quan- 
tity index series for imports and for exports. Such a series may 
be constructed according to any one of the formulas customarily 
used in the measurement of quantity movements. For the import 
index a group of imported commodities is selected. The aggregate 
of their quantities, weighted by their price in the base year, or by 
an average price over several years, is then compared with sim- 
ilarly compiled aggregates of the quantities of the same commod- 
ities imported during the other years under survey. The series of 
aggregates reduced to relatives presumably refliects the move- 
ments of the quantities of all imports. 

The second method of measuring the movements of physical 
volumes of trade is by the process of deflation. Given an import 
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price index series and the money value of imports, the procedure 
is simple. After removing the difference in the total value of im- 
ports caused by changes in their price, there are left presumably 
the annual quantities of imports at the prices prevailing in the 
base year. That is, prices being kept the same as in the base year, 
changes in the total value of the imports presumably represent 
changes in the quantities of those imports. By reducing these 
aggregates to a series of relations, we have what purports to be 
an index series of the physical volume of imports. 

The following figures for French imports in the years 1885, 
1900, and 1913 illustrate the procedure by deflation. 


Year 

Recorded 
Value 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Import Price 
Index 

Estimated Value 
at 1900 Prices 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Relative 
Physical 
Quantities 
(1900 = xoo) 


(t) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

i 88 s .... 

42SS 

96 

4430 

88 

1900 .... 

4984 

100 

4984 

100 

1913 .••• 

8884 

122 

7280 

146 


Column I gives the total money value of all the imports at the 
prices prevailing in the current year (i.e., imports of 1885 at 
prices prevailing in 1885, imports of 1900 at prices in 1900, etc.). 

Column 3 gives the money values of those imports as they 
would be at prices prevailing in the year selected as the base — 
1900 in this instance. Colunon 3 is obtained by dividing Column i 
(the total values at current prices) by Column 2 (the import price 
index). 

Column 4 contains the total values in all years at the price pre- 
vailing in the base year reduced to relatives. These relatives thus 
measure the changes in totals due to changes in the quantities of 
imports. 

Both methods of measuring quantity movements have dis- 
advantages. In the method of deflation errors arise from changes 
in the kind and quality of commodities entering into interna- 
tional trade. The classifications in the trade statistics are at best 
crude. In spite of the constant refining, the total number of 
classes separately listed in the trade statistics of France was be- 
fore the war less than 1500; — coimting as two any item appear- 
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ing in both imports and exports, — a number which represents 
only a small part of the total number of separate commodities 
that move in and out of France. Such items as electrical ma- 
chinery, leather novelties, clocks, silk cravats, and stoneware 
utensils — items which count as one but include commodities of 
highly diverse qualities and types — are illustrative of many of 
the classes listed. An increase, then, in the recorded value of such 
an item as “electrical machinery containing coils of insulated 
metallic wire^’ may be due to higher prices of that type of ma- 
chinery, or to more machinery at the same price, or to better or 
different types of machinery at higher prices. Deflation will give 
good results only if either of the first two causes is responsible for 
the rise in total value. If a change in the type of machinery is 
responsible for the rise in value, the result obtained by deflation 
will not adequately represent the quantitative change; and since 
a good part of manufactured goods is subject to this kind of 
change, the range of probable error increases. It is mitigated, 
however, to some extent by the fact that an increase in the re- 
corded import value due to an improvement in quality of ma- 
chinery is very similar to an increase in quantity in that more 
labor or material is commonly reqiuired for the production of 
a superior article. But the possibility of error resulting from 
changes in quality is not wholly eliminated because, clearly, there 
is no necessary equivalence between improvement in quality and 
increase in quantity. 

Increases and decreases in the relative importance of com- 
modities introduce a further source of error. The process of 
deflation assumes that the various commodities maintain their 
respective relative importance. In so far as they do not, the 
probable error is increased in range. In France the importance 
of some of the larger groups fluctuated not a little. For example, 
in the short space of ten years the food imports declined from 
32 to 21 per cent of total imports, while the imports of raw ma- 
terials increased from 52 to 65 per cent. But this source of error 
is somewhat reduced in this study by the fact that the price series 
used in the deflation is weighted by the average of quantities 
entering into the imports. The series is divided into two parts: 
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i88o-igoo and 1900-1913. A different base is used in each, and 
the weights in each division are the average of the quantities in 
those years. Any change in importance as between the two 
periods is therefore reflected in the different weights. Finally, and 
this constitutes perhaps the most important source of error, the 
method of deflation assumes that the price series used adequately 
represent the actual price movements. In so far as they fail to do 
so, they lead to inaccurate results. 

The other method of measuring quantity changes in imports 
and exports — by the construction of quantity index numbers 
from the original quantity data — has disadvantages somewhat 
akin to those mentioned above. The heterogeneity of commod- 
ities that fall under each official classification makes it necessary 
to eliminate a large share of the items listed. Raw materials, 
certain foodstuffs, and certain manufactured articles of a sim- 
ple type are the only items that can be included m the index. 
The assumption is that the items selected are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the entire list. Unfortimately manufactured articles 
are hardly represented at all. Furthermore, the list of items that 
can be selected is again narrowed by the many changes in classi- 
fication that took place in the French trade schedule. Finally, 
the matter of changes in the relative importance of commodities 
constitutes a source of error here as in the method by deflation. 
But this last source of error is here diminished in importance by 
the use of separate average weights (according to value) for the 
different periods. 

For this survey the index series for the physical volume of 
imports and exports have been constructed by both methods 
outlined above. The price series used in the index obtained by 
deflation are those especially constructed for the study.^ 

The import and export quantity series and the price series are 
each composed of two separate series, one from 1880 to 1900 and 
the other from 1900 to 1913. The weights used in each of the two 
periods are in the quantity series, the average of prices for that 
period, and in the price series, the average of quantities for that 
period. The source of the data is the annual issues of the Tableau 

^ A description of these price series will be found in the following chapter. 
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Generale du Commerce et de la Navigation, an official publication 
of the French Department of Commerce. The index numbers were 


constructed according to the formula 


S QiPq 
S QoPo 


The year 1900 is 


the base year in both series. 

The articles included in the index series of 1880 to 1900 are as 
follows: 


Imports: Wool, Cotton, jute, hemp, j 3 ax, silt, rubber, linseed, 
cotton seed, rape seed, coal, coke, petroleum, iron ore, pig iron 
bar iron, copper, lead, zinc, tin, cotton yarn, wool waste, mohair, 
horsehair, soda nitrate, copper sulphate, pyrites, potassium sul- 
phate, ammonia sulphate, lead oxide, raw hides, kid skin, whale- 
bone, catechu, mahogany, oak stavewood, oak timber, wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rice, foreign sugar, colonial sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
alcohol, beer, wine, tobacco, butter, eggs, flour, olive oil, cod liver 
oil, saffron, pepper, chicory, figs, raisins, salt pork, dried cod. 

Exports: Cotton, wool, wool carded or combed, wool waste, 
silk, silk floss, silk cocoons, woolen rags, jute bags, cotton yam, 
silk thread, rubber, coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel rails, coke, ttir- 
pentine, construction stone, zinc oxide, cream of tartar, sulphate 
of copper, oleic add, stearic acid, caustic soda, linseed oil, buck- 
wheat, rye, barley, flour, sugar, butter, margarine, alcohol, wine 
ordinary, wine Gironde, olive oil, colza oil, dried cod, eggs, po- 
tatoes, horses, poultry, fodder. 

The series for 1900 to 1913 contains in the import index all 
artides contained in the 1880 to 1900 index (except raw hides) 
and in addition the following: cellulose, tallow, lime, borax, super- 
phosphate of lime, manganese ore, building stone, nickel, cotton 
fabrics, plain silk doth, black silk doth, paper pulp, leather, beef, 
beans, lard, peanuts, cheese. 

The export series for 1900 to 1913 contains all artides induded 
in the export index of 1880 to 1900 and in addition: tallow, Swiss 
cheese, pork, beef, aluminum, cotton fabrics, superphosphate of 
lime, day tiles. 

These quantity index series are tabulated on pages 232, 233. In 
Chart 19, page 231, both sets of import and export quantity series 
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are presented and contrasted. Considering all the possibilities 
of error in constructing a dependable quantity index for French 
imports and exports, the series obtained by the use of the two 
different methods are in fairly close accord. Before 1900 there 
are, however, discrepancies. For the imports the years 1880 to 
1890, and for exports the years 1883, 1892, 1896, and 1907, show 


Index CHART 19 



Comparison of Quantity Indices of French Exports and Imports 
Obtained by Direct Method and by Method of Deflation, 
1880-1913 (Base igoo = 100) 

Upper Graph: 

— Export quantity index (direct method) 

- - - Export quantity index (by method of deflation) 

Lower Graph: 

Import quantity index (direct method) 

- - - Import quantity index (by method of deflation) 


the greatest differences. But the differences are mostly in ampli- 
tude. In only a few years thruout the period are there serious 
differences in direction. The series between 1900 and 1913 are 
in closer accord, owing, doubtless, to the better price and quan- 
tity data for the later period. 

The gross barter terms of trade are computed by dividing the 
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TABLE 38 

Index of Quantixies of French Imports, 1880-1913 


(Millions of francs) 



1 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

Year 

Declared 
Value 1 

Import Price 
Index i 

Estimated Value 
at 1900 Prices 
Col. I -s- Col. 2 

Col. 3 Reduced 
to Relatives 
(1900 B xoo) 

Quantity 
Index* 
(1900 s= xoo) 

1880 . . . 

. . . 3264 

122 

4310 

86 

96 

1881 . . . 

. . . S081 

II4 

4440 

89 

92 

1882 ... 

. . . 5047 

II2 

4500 

90 

91 

1883 ... 

. . . 5021 

106 

4730 

94 

95 

1884 . . . 

• ■ . 4338 

lOI 

4520 

90 

91 

188s ... 

. ■ . 4255 

96 

4430 

88 

90 

1886 . . . 

. . . 4370 

94 

4640 

92 

98 

1887 ... 

. . . 4202 

97 

4330 

87 

98 

1888 ... 

... 4297 

99 

4340 

87 

97 

1889 . . . 

. . . 4318 

103 

4380 

88 

102 

1890 . . . 

• • • 463s 

106 

4390 

88 

100 

1891 . . . 

■ . • 4997 

102 

4890 

98 

114 

1892 . . . 

. . . 4381 

95 

4610 

92 

107 

1893 ... 

. . . 4032 

94 

4280 

86 

97 

1894 ... 

. . . 404s 

83 

4790 

96 

108 

189s ... 

• • • 3934 

83 

4730 

95 

99 

1896 . . . 

. . - 4050 

81 

5000 

100 

100 

1897 ... 

. . . 4227 

82 

SI 50 

103 

107 

1898 . . . 

. . . 4702 

86 

5470 

110 

120 

1899 ... 

. . . 4703 

93 

SI 50 

103 

107 

1900 . . . 

. . . 4984 

100 

4980 

100 

100 

19OZ . . . 

. . . 4639 

91 

5100 

102 

102 

1902 . . . 

. . . 46S0 

92 

5080 

102 

102 

1903 ... 

... 5081 

96 

5350 

107 

109 

1904 ... 

. , . 4783 

100 

4780 

95 

1C» 

190S •• 

... 5100 

102 

5000 

100 

102 

1906 . . . 

• ■ . 5970 

112 

5330 

106 

IIS 

1907 ... 

. . . 6587 

114 

5780 

IIS 

122 

1908 . . . 

. . . 5982 

102 

5860 

117 

1 19 

1909 ... 

. . . 6631 

108 

6140 

123 

I2S 

1910 . . . 

• • ■ 7572 

119 

6360 

127 

127 

1911 ... 

. . . 8489 

118 

7190 

144 

142 

1912 ... 

. . . 8676 

120 

7230 

144 

137 

1913 ••• 

. . . 8884 

122 

7280 

146 

I4I 


1 Including corrections for probable underestimates. 

* See pages 245 ff. for description. 

> Weighted by average value xSoo-igoo and igcx>*igi3« Indices obt^ed by the direct method. 
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TABLE 39 

Index of Quantities of French Exports, 1880-1913 


(Millions of francs) 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




Estimated Value 

Col. 8 Reduced 

Quantity 


Declared 

Export Price 
Index* 

at xgoo Prices 

to Relatives 

Index* 

Year 

Value ^ 

Col. 6 -s- Col. 7 

(1900 = 100) 

(1900 as 100) 

1880 . . . 

. . . 3960 

126 

3140 

67 

74 

1881 ... 

. . . 4054 

122 

3320 

70 

78 

1882 ... 

. . . 4081 

120 

3400 

71 

77 

1883 ... 

. . . 3943 

I16 

3400 

72 

67 

1884 . . . 

. . . 3689 

108 

3410 

72 

74 

188s ... 

• • • 3500 

194 

3360 

71 

71 

1886 ... 

... 3678 

103 

3570 

75 

79 

1887 ... 

... 3686 

99 

3740 

79 

80 

1888 ... 

. . . 3696 

99 

3730 

80 

82 

1889 . . . 

. . . 4203 

102 

4120 

87 

92 

1890 . . . 

. . . 4280 

los 

4070 

86 

86 

1891 . . . 

. . . 4094 

102 

4010 

85 

83 

1892 . . . 

• • • 3930 

100 

3930 

83 

89 

1893 ... 

. . . 3681 

102 

3610 

76 

77 

1894 ... 

• • • 3538 

94 

3760 

80 

77 

1895 ... 

... 3888 

90 

4320 

91 

83 

1896 . . . 

• . . 3933 

90 

4370 

92 

78 

1897 ... 

. . . 4166 

90 

4630 

98 

94 

1898 , . . 

. . . 4024 

92 

4370 

92 

86 

1899 ••• 

■ . . 4783 

97 

4930 

104 

100 

1900 . . . 

. . . 4739 

100 

4740 

100 

100 

1901 . . . 

. . . 4611 

97 

4750 

100 

98 

1902 . . . 

. . . 4S81 

96 

Sioo 

108 

112 

1903 ••• 

• ■ • 4879 

97 

5030 

106 

103 

1904 ... 

. . . S104 

96 

5310 

112 

107 

1905 ... 

• ■ ■ 5596 

98 

5650 

121 

IIS 

1906 . . , 

. . . 6030 

102 

5910 

I2S 

IIP 

1907 ... 

. . . 6422 

III 

5790 

122 

123 

H 

0 

00 

• • « 5795 

105 

5520 

I16 

120 

1909 ... 

• • • 6550 

108 

6060 

128 

134 

1910 . . . 

. . . 7136 

113 

6260 

132 

142 

1911 ... 

• ■ • 6934 

IIS 

6050 

127 

128 

1912 ... 

. . . 7669 

116 

6610 

139 

133 

1913 ... 

... 7883 

116 

6800 

143 

131 


1 Including corrections for probable underestimates. 

* See page 245 for description. 

* Weighted by average value 1880-1900 and 1900-1913. Indices obtained by the direct method. 
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TABLE 40 

Gboss Barter Terms of Trade for France, 1880-1913, on the Basis of 
Official and of Corrected Statistics of Imports and Exports^ 


(Base 1900 = 100) 



1 

s 

3 

4 

Gross Barter 


Relatives of 

Reladves of 

Gross Barter 

Terms of Trade 


Imports at 

Exports at 

Terms of Trade* 

on Basis of Cor- 

Year 

1000 Prices * 

looo Prices * 

Col, a -i* Col. 1 

reeled Statistics 

1880 

86 

66 

77 

78 

1881 

89 

70 

78 

78 

1882 

90 

72 

80 

79 

1883 

95 

72 

76 

76 

1884 

90 

72 

80 

80 

1885 

89 

72 

81 

80 

1886 

93 

75 

81 

81 

1887 

87 

79 

91 

90 

1888 

87 

79 

91 

92 

1889 

88 

86 

98 

98 

1890 

88 

86 

98 

97 

1891 

98 

8s 

87 

87 

1892 

92 

83 

90 

90 

1893 

8s 

76 

90 

88 

1894 

95 

79 

83 

83 

189s 

95 

91 

96 

96 

1896 


92 

92 

92 

1897 

103 

98 

95 

95 

1898 


92 

83 

84 

1899 

103 

104 

lOI 

lOI 

1900 


100 

100 

100 

1901 


100 

98 

98 

igo2 

103 

107 

104 

106 

1903 


106 

100 

99 

1904 

96 

112 

116 

118 

190s 


120 

120 

121 

1906 

107 

I2S 

117 

118 

1907 


122 

los 

106 

1908 

117 

I16 

99 

99 

1909 


128 

104 

104 

1910 

128 

133 

104 

104 

1911 

144 

126 

87 

88 

1912 

145 

140 

96 

96 

1913 


143 

98 

98 


1 Obtsuned by process of deflatloD. 

* On the basis of official statistics (i. c. not including corrections). 
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TABLE 41 

Comparison op Quantity Indices op French Exports and 
Imports Derived by Direct Method and by 
Method of Deflation, 1880-1913 


(Base 1900 — 100) 


Year 

Import Series 
Direct 

Import Series 
by Deflation 

Export Series 
Direct 

Export Series 
by Deflation 

1880 

96 

86 

74 

66 

1881 


89 

78 

70 

1882 

91 

90 

77 

71 

1883 

95 

94 

67 

72 

1884 

91 

90 

74 

72 

188s 

. 90 

88 

71 

71 

1886 

98 

92 

79 

7 S 

1887 

98 

87 

80 

79 

1888 

97 

87 

82 

80 

1889 


88 

92 

87 

1890 


88 

86 

86 

1891 

114 

98 

83 

8S 

1892 


92 

89 

83 

1893 

97 

86 

77 

76 

1894 

108 

96 

77 

80 

189s 

99 

95 

83 

91 

1896 


100 

78 

92 

1897 


103 

94 

98 

1898 


no 

86 

92 

1899 


103 

100 

104 

1900 ...... 


100 

100 

100 

1901 ...... 


102 

98 

100 

1902 


102 

116 

108 

1903 


107 

103 

106 

1904 


95 

107 

112 

1905 


100 

115 

121 

1906 

115 

106 

119 

125 

1907 


115 

123 

122 

1908 

119 

117 

120 

116 

1909 

125 

123 

134 

128 

1910 

127 

127 

142 

132 

1911 

142 

144 

128 

127 

1912 

137 

144 

133 

139 

1913 

141 

146 

131 

143 
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export quantity index by the import quantity index. In Chart 20 
below the gross barter terms of trade computed from the two sets 
of quantity series are compared. It will be seen that they agree 
better than the quantity series themselves. Thruout the period 
the direction of change is the same in aU years except 1881, 1887, 

lodes No. CHART 20 

125 

115 

lOS 

100 

95 

as 

75 

«9 

16 ao 1666 1690 1693 1900 1903 1910 I9l3 

Gross Barter Terms of Trade for France, 1880-1913 
(Base 1900 =100) 

— Indices computed by deflation, quanU^ 

export quantity 

- - - Quantity indices by direct method, — quantity 
^ export quantity 

1899, 1907, and 1913. This by no means proves the accuracy of 
both curves, — they may both err in the same direction, — but 
at any rate it gives no proof of inaccuracy. There appears no 
evidence that the two curves fail to represent fairly the quantity 
movements of imports and exports. 

The gross barter terms of trade, it will be remembered, repre- 
sent the ratio of the quantity of all merchandise exports to all 
merchandise imports, or rather the changes in those ratios.^ When 

^ “Let it be premised that they (gross and net barter terms of trade) in no way 
indicate whether a country secures a large or a small share of the total gains which 
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the quantity of exports decreases relatively to the quantity of 
imports, the index of barter terms of trade drops; the terms be- 
come more favorable. Chart 21, on which the gross barter terms 
of trade are plotted, shows the terms to be more favorable before 
1900 than after that year. True, the movement is not regular. 
The fluctuations are large; as explained elsewhere, there were 
sudden and irregular changes in imports (see Chapter VI) . Never- 
theless, there is discernible a less favorable trend between 1898 
and 1910, the period which coincides, it must be noted, with the 
sustained increase of capital exports. 

Gross barter terms of trade measure only quantities of goods. 
They do not, because of the difficulties of measurement, include 
services. This separation of goods and services is, of course, 
wholly arbitrary, for the transaction is in both cases the same. 
In the case of merchandise exports a Frenchman sends the prod- 
ucts of his labor to a resident of another coimtry, whereas in the 
case of tourist services, for example, the resident of the foreign 
country comes himself to France to get the products and con- 
sumes them, or the major portion of them, in France instead of 
at home. In each instance the products of French labor are con- 
sumed by residents of foreign countries. And in each instance 
the ratio of products exported to products imported may be 
greater or less at one time than at another. 

In the case of France services were an important item in the 
international accounts, and allowance must be made for their 
omission from the gross barter terms of trade. If the annual 
amount of those services were also subject to little fluctuation, 
the omission of services would not afiect the gross barter terms 
of trade. So far as these two conditions do not prevail, the signifi- 
cance of the figures for gross barter terms of trade, when based 
solely on commodity movements, is reduced. In the case of 

the international barter brings to all concerned — to other countries with which it 
trades as well as to itself — and which are divided between them. They only indi- 
cate in which direction the accretion of gain is changing; whether the gain, whatever 
it be in a given year, is less or greater in that year tha n in previous years or in sub- 
sequent years. It is changes, and changes only, both in the net barter terms of 
trade and in the gross barter terms, which we are able to foEow.” — Tausag, op. 
dt, p. 249. 
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France, tourist services, the principal item in the category of serv- 
ices, grew steadily from 1880 to 1913. The omission of this item 
tends to make the gross barter terms of trade appear more favor- 
able toward the end of the period and less favorable at the begin- 
ning of the period than would be the case if tourist services were 
included along with commodity exports. The error, however, is 
mitigated by the probable increase in the price of those services 
from 1900 on. Services were increasing in total money value, but 
they were increasing, almost certainly, in prices per unit as weU; 
therefore the change in the physical volume was less marked than 
the change in total value. On the other hand, during a greater 
part of the period from 1880 to 1900 prices of tourist services 
(such as transportation charges, hotel bills, food, and other 
things) were less than they were in 1900; and this in like manner 
makes up in part for the decreased value of those services before 
1900 as compared with the base year 1900. 

When the curve of gross barter terms of trade is compared with 
the curve representing the merchandise balance of trade, the re- 
sult is what would be expected. It will be observed that there is 
an inverse correlation between the gross barter terms of trade and 
the movement of merchandise balances. At every increase in the 
import excess there is a decrease in the index of the gross barter 
terms of trade; the terms become more favorable to France. In 
view of the omission of shipping services in the compilation of the 
gross barter terms of trade and their inclusion in the curve of 
merchandise balances,^ the inverse correlation suggests that in 
the case of France the absence of at least those services does not 
introduce serious errors in the gross barter terms of trade. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the movement of the gross 
barter terms of trade are comparatively simple, and of limited 
significance. Favorable or unfavorable gross barter terms of 
trade seem to imply that a country benefits more or less accord- 
ing to the direction in which the terms move. This may be true 
in so far as the change in terms has been proximately induced by 
relative changes in the price levels: as in the case of a capital ex- 
porting country, which may find its exports increasing relatively 

1 See p. S3. 
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to its imports because its price level is declining relatively to price 
levels in some other countries. To the extent that imports in this 
case cost more relatively to money incomes, the country is worse 
off. But if this is all that gross barter terms of trade indicate, 
then net barter terms of trade, as we shall see, are a better indi- 
cator of the phenomenon. 


CHART 21 



Gross Barter Terms of Trade and Merchandise 
Balance op Trade for France, 1880-1913 

It may be said, however, that favorable or unfavorable gross 
barter terms of trade imply something more. They seem to sug- 
gest that a country having unfavorable terms — i.e. sending out 
more goods relative to the quantity of goods it is receiving — is, 
for the time, losing something. Writing of international loans. 
Professor Taussig says: 

The people of Great Britain, (the lending country) send merchandise to 
the United States (the borrowing country), and add to the tangible equip- 
ment of the Americans, or to their consumable goods, giving up for the time 
being some of their own possessions and adding to those of the Americans. 
But not only do they give up something in this way — make a sacrificey incur 
a lossj for the time being — but they incur a further loss in that the barter 
terms of trade become less advantageous to them.^ 


* Italics not in the original. 

It seems that Professor Pigou, as well as Professor Taussig, implies ihsX foreign 
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The inference that there is a loss^ tho only for the time being, 
appears to me to be unjustified. A movement towards more or 
towards less favorable terms is brought about most commonly by 
changes in the volume of foreign investments. An increase in 
foreign investments results in an increase in the export of goods 
or services relative to import of goods and services. In what way 
does this relative increase in the quantity of exports, which shows 
itself in the less favorable gross barter terms of trade, indicate a 
worsening of the well-being of the capital exporting country? For 
the time being, it is true, more goods are being exported relative 
to the imports. But the quantity of labor and of capital used in 
order to produce the goods exported on capital account would not 
have yielded any more consumable commodities for domestic 
consumption if the same amoimt of capital had been invested at 
home rather than abroad. In either case an equivalent portion 
of the nation’s productive forces would have been devoted to the 
production of commodities that would not yield consumable 
goods until some time in the future. If steel, for example, is sent 
from France to Algeria on credit, thus making the gross barter 
terms of trade less favorable to France, the immediate well-being 
of France is decreased no more than if the same quantity of steel 
were used instead in the construction of a factory in France. 
In both instances there is merely a sacrifice of present consump- 
tion goods for future goods. Less favorable gross barter terms of 
trade due to increasing capital exports indicate merely that 

investments deprive labor of goods because the country is exporting more without 
importing more. Pigou writes that in the event of a British loan to foreign coun- 
tries “ the volume of things immediately available in this country will be dimin- 
ished. This is practically certain to involve a direct injury to labour, either by 
making the things workpeople buy more expensive y or by reducing the supply of tools 
and machinery that help them in production.'^ — Economics of Welfare, rev. ed., 
p. 708. The italicized phrase (not italicized in the original) seems to imply that there 
is a decreased supply of goods for labor j and therefore they become more expensive. 
But had the investment been made at home, the same proportion of the productive 
factors would have been devoted to future utilities. It is true, of course, that labor 
may lose because of the increased domestic rate of interest that may result from 
foreign loans, but I fail to see how — aside from the interest factor which will be 
discussed in a later chapter — labor would necessarily have any more consumer's 
goods if production for the future were carried on by domestic investment. In 
either case the investor, not the worker, pos^ones consumption. 
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present utilities in increasing amounts are being exchanged for 
future imported utilities instead of for future utilities produced 
at home.^ 

Whether the investments are made at home or abroad, the im- 
mediate well-being of the investing country is being sacrificed for 
an expected increase of well-being in the future. The wisdom of 
devoting productive forces to future rather than to present util- 
ities is not a problem of international trade. The question as to 
the wisdom of exchanging present for future goods exists whether 
capital is being exported and the gross barter terms of trade be- 
come less favorable or whether capital is being imported and the 
terms become more favorable. In either case the movement of 
terms cannot be interpreted as an indication that such movement 
is favorable or unfavorable to a country’s well-being. 

Nor can changes in the gross barter terms of trade that result 
from changes in the other items of the international accounts be 
so construed. Immigrant remittances, for example, may increase 
and thereby cause the gross barter terms of trade to become less 
favorable to the remitting country. But in this instance also the 
less favorable terms are not an indication of national loss. The 
residents of the remitting country would have had no more goods 
to consume had the immigrants elected to consume the products 
of their expenditures themselves instead of sending them abroad 
to their families. It may be that immi grant savings would have 
been larger in the absence of remittances abroad, but the question 
of possible loss accruing to the nation from decreased savings is a 
problem quite independent of international trade. 

^ There is, however, this important distinction between investment at home and 
investment abroad: namely, that the repercussions on the distribution of national 
income among the various classes of income receivers, or even on the total income, 
may differ according to the direction in which investments flow. This matter is 
discussed in Chapter XIII. 
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BARTER TERMS OF TRADE, continued 

The modifications introduced by capital exports into the terms 
at which a country exchanges its exports for its imports appear 
not in the gross but in the net barter terms of trade. It will be 
recalled that net barter terms measure the physical volume of 
only those exports which serve to pay for a given volume of im- 
ports. Thus, when a coimtry’s imports are rising in price (in 
terms of gold) and its exports dropping in price, it has to give a 
larger quantity (not value) of its exported commodities in ex- 
change for a given amoimt of imported commodities; the net 
barter terms of trade become less favorable to the importing 
country. In such case the increase in the quantity of exports will 
not 3deld a return at some time in the future; it constitutes a 
definitive loss in the sense that it has been necessary to export 
more goods in order to secure the same quantity of imports. The 
case of the country whose net barter terms of trade are becoming 
more imfavorable is somewhat analogous to that of the farmer 
whose agricultural products are decreasing in price while the 
tools and clothing he buys are increasing in price. 

In order to compute the net barter terms of trade, separate 
series of prices for imports and for exports have to be secured. 
No such price series exist for France for the years 1880 to 1913. 
There is a price series for the years 1890 on (annual 1890 to 
1900 and monthly after 1900), published by La Reforme ficono- 
mique,^ but this series cannot serve as an index of either imports 
or exports because it is based on prices of both imported and ex- 
ported commodities. There is also another series covering the 
years 1880 on. It is an annual series, published by the Statistique 
G6n6rale de la France, based before 1905 on the import price of 

^ For a description of this and other French index numbers see Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Washington, 1921), No. 284, pp. 203- 
216. 
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45 articles.^ The prices were fixed by the Commission des Valeurs 
en Douane. After 1905 the index numbers were computed from 
the average yearly prices of the different articles in the interior 
markets of France. Purporting to be an index series of prices in 
France, it really is before 1905 a crude import index, since it was 
made of the prices of import articles. 

More dependable than this undesigned import price index are 
two series of index numbers constructed independently by A. W. 
Flux and by A. De Foville.^ These two series are both constructed 
according to a simple and ingenious method. The Department of 
Commerce publishes two sets of import and export figures: one 
a preliminary estimate, issued monthly, in which the prices of the 
preceding year are used in evaluating the commodities, the other 
a final estimate, made annually, embodying corrections of the 
preceding year’s prices accordmg to the officially ascertained 
prices for the year for which aggregates were being constructed. 
By comparing these two aggregates an index number is obtained 
which is a weighted arithmetic mean of the prices of the commod- 
ities entering into the section of the trade considered, the weights 
being determined by the relative importance in the trade of the 
different commodities. This link t)TDe of index has the disadvan- 
tage of being weighted differently each year because of the chang- 
ing quantities of each commodity, and there are drawbacks in 
using it to compare the indices of years widely separated. Yet for 
comparison of consecutive years the link type of index is very 
useful. The series constructed by Flux goes down only as far as 
1898, but a comparison of the two series shows them to be so 
nearly alike that the De Foville series can safely represent them 
both thruout the period. Both series are tabulated on page 244. 

None of these series were considered adequate for the purpose 
in hand and so an attempt has been made to construct some price 
series that might more accurately reflect the price movements in 

^ See Annuaire Statistique de la France, Vols. 1904, p. 151, 1907, p, vii, and 1912, 
p. 223. These contain descriptions of changes made in the series. 

® A. De Foville, Variations des prix en France de 1881 k 1910, Bull, de Tlnst. 
Inter, de Stat. (1912), Vol. 3, p. 220. 

A. W. Flux, Price Movements in Foreign Trade of France, Royal Statistical 
Journal, 1900, Vol. 63, p. 481. 
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TABLE 42 


French Import and Export Indices of De Fovijxe and Flux 



De FoviDe 


Flux 


Base 1900 

= 103 

Base 1893 = 

100 1893 = xoi.r 

Year 

Export 

Import 

Import 

Export 

1880 





i88i 

II 4-9 

129.9 

130. 

^ 13*3 

1882 

II38 

124.7 

126.1 

112.6 

1883 

iil-S 

126. 

I 21 . 2 

110,4 

18S4 


iiS«6 

116.4 

106.4 

18S5 


112.3 

112. 9 

103.2 

1886 

103.4 

III . 7 

112.2 

IOI.6 

1887 

101.2 

105.2 

105.8 

99*7 

1888 

102.3 

106 5 

107.2 

100.8 

1889 

104.6 

no. 6 

110.8 

103.3 

1890 

105.8 

no. 4 

III . I 

I 04 -S 

1891 

103. 5 

107.8 

107.7 

102.7 

1892 


lOI .9 

102.2 

99.8 

1893 

101.2 

100. 

100. 

lOI. I 

1894 

95-4 

935 

93- 5 

94.6 

1895 

95*4 

87.7 

94. 

94.2 

1896 

95-4 

87. 

93 - 

94.1 

1897 

93- 1 

85.7 

92 . 1 

92.2 

1898 

93-1 

87.7 

94 - 

92.3 

1899 

98.9 

94.1 



1900 


100. 



1901 

96. 

92.8 



1902 


92.2 



1903 

98 3 

95*4 



1904 

97-7 

94.8 



190s 


96.7 



1906 


104. 1 



1907 

105.4 

107.1 



1908 

100 9 

99.2 



1909 


103.7 



1910 


no. 5 
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exports and imports. Two separate series were constructed for 
imports, and two for exports. One pair (export and import) was 
based on the prices of import and export commodities as estab- 
lished by the Commission des Valeurs en Douane, These prices 
are, as explained above, simple averages of the prices of the pre- 
ceding year. The classifications usually included many varieties 
of qualities and sizes, and according to the departmental assistant 
chief, there were no written instructions to the various commis- 
sions as to the method of obtaining the average price for the 
commodities included under each classification.^ 

The official evaluations established by the commission were 
used in one pair of series. The prices were weighted by the aver- 
age of the quantities of that class imported or exported from 1880 
to 1900 and from 1900 to 1913. These price series are a duplicate 
of the quantity series described on page 230. The articles, years, 
and source of data are the same. The weights in the case of the 
price data are the average of quantities imported or exported 
during the period. The formula according to which they are 

. SPiQo 

computed IS = — 

Zj PoQo 

The second pair were based on the wholesale prices of specific 
articles — i.e. specific quality — as published in various trade 
and financial journals. Of the second pair only the import series 
was weighted, the weights bemg similar to those used in the first 
pair. The export price series contain many French commodities 
which are important in domestic trade but not important as ex- 
ports. Their inclusion reduces the accuracy of the series as an 
index of the price movements of exports, but is necessitated by 

^ One of the assistant chiefs of the department, who was in charge of that par- 
ticular work, stated in an interview with the writer that the price used for coffee, 
for instance, was an arithmetic average price of all coffees, each grade being weighted 
by the amount imported. He was not certain whether this method of averaging 
had been used from r88o on, and ventured the opinion that each sub-group (there 
were a score or more, each group responsible for a particular class of articles, e.g., 
textiles, metals) had used the same method, altho there were no written instructions 
on that point. The original price data as used by the commission were not avail- 
able, altho in some few cases the detailed prices computed by the chambers of com- 
merce who assisted the commission were published in their respective annual and 
monthly publications. 
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the paudty of adequate export price data. Notwithstanding, the 
series appear to be less crude than the other export indices. 

The years, base, and formula used in the import index series are 
the same as those described for the previous import series, but 
the articles included are not entirely the same. When the prices 
quoted include the import duty, the amormt of such duty has 
been deducted if the duty was changed during the period covered 
by the index series. The articles included in the import index 
of 1880 to 1900 are as follows: wool, cotton, cotton yam, flax, 
hemp, jute, silk, silk thread, worked silk, rubber, hides, petroleum, 
copper, lead, tin, zinc, iron ore, pig iron, bar iron, coal, oak 
timber, wheat, oats, barley, com, rice, sugar, coffee, cocoa, to- 
bacco, wine (beginning with 1890), beer, linseed, nitrate of soda, 
ammonia sulphate, copper sulphate, dried figs, raisins, cod liver 
oil. The import index for 1900 to 1913 includes those listed above 
and also the following: butter, eggs, ham, potassium sulphate, 
olive oil, saffron, pepper, peanuts, cheese, lard, tallow, sulphur, 
borax, superphosphate of lime. 

The index of French domestic commodities entering into inter- 
national trade and based on wholesale prices prevailing in French 
markets includes: coal, iron ore, pig iron, sheet iron, steel 
rails, zinc, turpentine, charcoal, kindling wood, tallow, candles, 
raw silk, worked silk, black crepe silk, black satin, black soap, 
beef, lamb, mutton, pork, poultry, wheat, buckwheat, barley, 
rye, oats, com, hay, straw, potatoes, vinegar, butter, eggs, wine, 
alcohol, sugar, flour, dried peas, lentils, colza oil. 

In the yeairs from 1890 to 1900, constituting a separate index, 
the articles enumerated above are included and also the following: 
wool yam, cotton yam, Ifiien tissue, linen yam, silk organzme, 
cotton cloth, muslin, flannel, stearic add, oleic add, glycerine, 
soda, carbonate, raw wool, raw cotton, sulphuric add, raw hides. 

In the index series for the years 1900 to 1913 the artides enu- 
merated for the years 1880 to 1900 and 1890 to 1900 are Lnduded 
and also the following commodities: iron pipe, iron pillars, caustic 
soda, slate, superphosphate of lime, kaolin, cream of tartar, fish, 
vegetables, cheese, olive oil, margarine. 

The combined series are tabulated on page 248. In Chart 22, 
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below, the import price indices of De Foville, the series based on 
market quotations, and the series based on the official evaluations 
are compared. The movement of the three series is very similar. 
The movement of the import series based on official valuations 
parallels very dosely De Foville’s series. This is to be expected 
since both are based on similar data. The weights are, of course, 
different, and De Foville^s index indudes the prices of all iihports 


Index No. CHART 22 



CoMPABisoN or Some Price Series of French Imports, 1880*1913 
(Base 1900 =100) 

• • . • De Foville’s index 

Average of monthly market quotations (weighted) 

Official annual evaluations (weighted) 


whereas the series based on offidal evaluations indudes only a 
relatively small number. Their concordance suggests that either 
series reflects the price movement of imports with a fair degree 
of accuracy. The series converge as they approach the base. This 
also is doubtless due to the fact that De Foville’s indices are of 
the link type which are better for consecutive year comparisons 
than for comparisons of widely separated years. The series based 
on market quotations move in the same direction as the other series 
in all but a few years. In 1885, 1896, and 1902 the series move in 
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different directions, but the extent of these differences is not great 
enough to cast doubt on the utility of the series. 

In Chart 23 below the series based on 45 commodities from 
1880 to 1913, 17 commodities from 1890 to 1913, and 84 com- 
modities from 1900 to 1913 are compared. They follow one an- 
other closely enough to show that the absence of a score or more 
of commodities from 1880 to 1890 does not make any significant 
difference in the series. 


Index No. CHART 23 



Domestic Ma3Blket Prices or French Exports, 1880-1913 
49 commodities •••• 77 commodities — 94 commodities 


In the export price index series plotted on Chart 24, page 250, 
the three curves also run fairly dose to one another. This is some- 
what surprising, because the commission is generally believed to 
have exerdsed less care on the collection of price data of exports 
than of imports and because the series are all weighted differ- 
ently. In the years 1895, 1904, and 1907 there is a difference in 
direction of these two curves; but here again the difference is not 
sufficiently marked to invalidate the utility of any of the series. 

From the index numbers based on market values the net barter 
terms of trade are computed by dividing the import price series by 
the export price series. When the index series rises, the net barter 
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terms of trade become less favorable to France; when the series 
drops, the net barter terms of trade become more favorable to 
France. The result is tabulated on page 252 and presented in the 
Chart 25, page 251, where it is compared with gross barter terms 
of trade. It will be noted that the terms grew less favorable to 
France between 1886 and 1888, more favorable between 1891 
and 1894, and continued to grow less favorable from 1897 to 1906, 


Index No. CHART 24 



CoMPAmsoN OF Some Price Series of French Exports, 1880-1913 
(Base 1900 — 100) 

• • • • De Foville’s index 

- Annual average of monthly market quotations 
— • Ofl&cial annual evaluations (weighted) 


with the interruption in 1900. After two years of a downward 
trend the terms again grew less favorable. The conformation of 
the curve follows that of the gross barter terms, but in the period 
before 1900 in a much modified form. The outstanding result is 
that the net barter terms of trade were less favorable after 1900 
than before. 

What is the significance of these oscillations in the net barter 
terms of trade? It will be remembered that when the curve rises 
France was giving an increasing physical volume of commodities 
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in pa3Tnent for a given amount of imports; the net barter terms 
of trade were becoming less favorable. This would happen when 
import and export prices were either both rising or both falling 
so long as import prices were rising more rapidly or falling more 
slowly than export prices. When the less favorable net barter 
terms of trade are proximately caused by import prices falling 
more slowly than export prices, the following is true: for every 
hundred francs (gold) France received for her exports she was 


Index No. CHART 25 



Gross and Net Barter Teems of Trade for France, 1880-1913 
(Base 1900 = 100) 

Net barter terms of trade (market prices) 

Gross barter terms of trade (direct method) 

giving more goods than she had been previously, while for every 
himdred francs she paid for her imports she was not receiving as 
much more as she was giving. When both import and export 
prices rise and the index of net barter terms also rises, the de- 
scription of the change has to be set in different terms. Instead 
of giving more goods for every himdred francs received, France 
was giving less goods, but in return she not only received a de- 
creased quantity of goods for every hundred francs paid out, but 
the decrease was greater in her imports than in her exports; the 
terms were becoming less favorable. 
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TABLE 44 


Annual. Net and Gross Barter Terms of Trade for France, 1880-1913 



1 

2 

3 


Net 

Gross Barter 

Gross Barter 


Barter Terms 

Terms of Trade * 

Terras of Trade * 

Year 

of Trade 1 

(Indirect Method) 

(Direct Method) ^ 

1880 

97 

78 

76 

1881 

93 

78 

84 ; 

1882 

93 

79 

8s 

1883 

91 

76 

70 

1884 

93 

80 

81 

188s 

92 

80 

79 

1886 

91 

81 

81 . 

1887 

98 

90 

82 

1888 


92 

84 

1889 


98 

90 

1890 


97 

86 

1891 


87 

73 

1892 

95 

90 

83 - 

1893 

92 

88 

80 

1894 

90 

83 

71 

189s 

92 

96 

84 

1896 

90 

92 

78 

1897 

90 

95 

88 

1898 

93 

84 

72 

1899 

96 

101 

92 

1900 


100 

100 

1901 

94 

. 98 

96 

1902 

96 

106 

no 

1903 

99 

99 

94 

1904 


n8 

107 

1905 


I 2 I 

112 

1906 

iro 

irS 

104 

1907 

103 

106 

lOI 

1908 

97 

99 

1 01 

1909 

100 

104 

107 

1910 

105 

104 

112 

1911 


88 

90 

1912 

103 

96 

97 

1913 

loS 

98 

93 


1 Import jffice index divided by export price aeries. 
» Col. 9 , Table 39 j divided by Col. 4, Table 38. 

» Col. 10, Table 39f divided by Col. s. Table 38. 
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Changes in net barter terms of trade are proximately due, of 
course, to changes in prices, but the causes of the price changes 
may vary, and the significance also. If imports are rising in price 
more rapidly than exports, the causes may proceed entirely from 
monetary and banking phenomena, or they may be due to an 
increased real cost of production of the important commodities 
imported. To illustrate: a country's imports may consist largely 
of certain foodstuffs or certain raw materials the real cost of pro- 
ducing which — let it be assumed — is increasing. Its exports, 
oh the other hand, may consist largely of certain manufactured 
products the real costs of producing which are not increasing 
so much as those of imported foodstuffs, or not increasing at all. 
The result when converted into money terms would be an in- 
crease in the price of those foodstuffs or raw materials greater 
than the increase in the price of those manufactured products — 
or the increase in price might only be relative. The country im- 
porting mostly foodstuffs and exporting mostly manufactured 
articles would have to give an increased quantity of the products 
of its labor in exchange for a given quantity of imports. While 
the net barter terms of trade would be less favorable, they would 
be less favorable hot for any reason connected with international 
trade or the international balance of payments, but solely be- 
cause the real costs of production of foodstiaffs had increased.^ 

On the other hand, the difference in price may be due not to an 
increase in the cost of the imported foodstuffs, but to a decrease 
in the real cost of production of the exported manufactured arti- 
cles. In the instance of the absolute as well as relative increase 
in the cost of foodstuffs, the coimtry whose net barter terms of 
trade are becoming less favorable is really worse off; it has to 

^ Keynes believed that the net barter terms of trade for England were growing 
less favorable after 1900 and claimed that this was due to the increased real cost of 
raw products, which constituted a very important part of English imports. He 
considered it to be evidence that the operation of the law of diminishing returns for 
raw products had set in. — Economic Journal, 1912, Vol. 22, p. 630. 

Beveridge, discussing the above article, pointed out that the increasing relative 
cost of foods and raw materials may be not due to increasing real costs of raw ma- 
teriak but to the decreased real costs of manufactured goods. — Sir W. Beveridge, 
Keynes’ Evidence for Overpopulation, Economica, February, 1924, p. i. 
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expend greater effort to obtain the same quantity of imports. 
In the instance of only a relative increase in the costs of food- 
stxiffsj it is neither better nor worse off (so far as international 
exchange of commodities is concerned); it gives more goods in 
return for the same quantity of imports as before, but the in- 
creased quantity of exports costs no more to produce than the 
smaller quantity did. It gains, of course, in its domestic consiunp- 
tion, by the decrease in the cost of production of those goods that 
it produces at a lower real cost. When the net barter terms of 
trade become less favorable because of the relative increase in 
real costs of production of imports, the consumers of those com- 
modities get less of them in exchange for a given amount of their 
labor, but they do so whether they are in the importing or the 
exportmg country. When, for example, copper rises in price 
relative to other commodities, all copper users, whether in the 
United States or France, get less of it in exchange for their prod- 
ucts. If copper forms an important element in French imports, 
the net barter terms of trade would to that extent become less 
favorable. But the inference that France would thereby be worse 
off than the exportmg coimtry would be quite erroneous. The 
country exporting copper may experience as great a loss or even 
greater, depending entirely upon the amount of copper it con- 
sumes. 

Thus, when the cause of a change in the net barter terms of 
trade is a change in the real costs of production, less favorable 
terms may not indicate that the country is worse off because of 
that change. Indeed, it is possible for a country to secure a larger 
share of the gain from the international exchange of goods even 
tho its net barter terms of trade are becoming less favorable. This 
may occur when the elasticity of the foreign demand for exports 
(whose real costs of production have decreased) is high and the 
reduction in the real costs of production is also high. Under such 
circumstances more exports would have to be sent out to pay for 
the given quantity of imports. But the real cost of production of 
the total larger quantity of exports might be less than the cost of 
the smaller quantity. In terms of money the total value of im- 
ports and of exports would be equal, yet the net barter terms 
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of trade would have become more unfavorable because the index 
of imports would have declined less than that of exports. Not- 
withstanding the less favorable terms of trade, the exporting 
country would be better off for two reasons: (i) it would be 
obtaining its imports at a lower real cost, and (2) it would 
expend less &i real costs for export commodities consumed at 
home. 

An illustration of such a situation (in the form of a table) may 
serve to indicate the various effects of changes in the real costs of 
production on the net barter terms of trade and also the interpre- 
tation of those terms. 

Let it be assumed that a country’s exports consist chiefly of 
copper and imports chiefly of rubber. The foDowing tabulation 
is assumed to indicate the conditions of trade before a radical 
change in the cost of production of copper occurs. 



Days' 

Laboi 

Wages 
per Day 

Selling 
Price 
per Ton 

Abro^ 

(tons) 

Total 

Value 

Exported 

Total 
Labor 
Exported 
(mill, days) 

Copper . 

. 10 

$4 

$40 

1,000,000 

$40,000,000 

10 

Rubber . 

. 20 

2 

40 

1,000,000 

40,000,000 

20 


Net barter terms of trade = 100 


Now assiune a 25 per cent decline in the real cost of production 
of copper and an elastic foreign demand for copper. The follow- 
ing situation represents the final outcome — the outcome after 
adjustment in the balance of payments has occurred. 



Days' 

Wages 

Selling 

Price 

Quantity 

Shipped 

Total 

Value 

Total 

Labor 


Labor 

per Day 

per Ton 

Abroad 

(tons) 

Exported 

Exported 
(mill, days) 

Copper . 

. 8 

$4.25 

$34 

1,177,000 

$40,000,000 

8.9 

Rubber . 

. 20 

i.go 

38 

1,052,000 

40,000,000 

20.1 

The 

final 

outcome 

shows 

the net 

barter terms 

of trade 


/ import price \ become less favorable. Formerly they 

Vexport price / 

were 100; in the final situation they are 112. Notwithstanding 
the less favorable net barter terms of trade, the copper producing 
coimtry benefits by the change. It secures its imports at a lower 
real cost. It expends 8.9 million days’ labor for 1,052,000 tons of 
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rubber, whereas before it expended lo million days’ labor for 
1,000,000 tons of rubber. 

The reader will recognize the many combinations of given con- 
ditions possible: changes in relative elasticities of demand; 
changes in real costs of production ; changes in the total value of 
the exported commodities, the real costs of producing which have 
changed; changes in the ratio of those commodities to other ex- 
ports. Each set of conditions would result in different net barter 
terms of trade. The many possibilities have engaged the atten- 
tion of some mathematically minded economists ^ who have 
usually worked out the possibilities of changes in reciprocal inter- 
national demand and in real costs of production not in terms of 
money prices and money incomes, but in terms of barter.^ It is 
hardly necessary to consider any more of the possibilities here. 
It is important only to note that when the cause of changes in the 
net barter terms of trade is changes in the real costs of production, 
the movement of the net barter terms of trade cannot by itself be 
interpreted as indicating that a country is worse or better off. 

When, however, the relative price changes are a result not of 
changes in the real costs of production, but of monetary influences 
connected with international trade, the movement of net barter 
terms of trade has a quite different significance. A relative in- 
crease in import prices caused directly by monetary factors 
means that the importing coimtry is receiving a smaller quantity 
of imports per imit of export, altho the real cost to the exporting 
country of producing those imports has not risen. The exporting 
country in this instance gains what the importing coxmtry loses. 
Nor does it matter — as it did when changes in relative prices 
were due to changes in real costs — whether the net barter terms 
of trade are growing less favorable because imports are rising or 
because exports are dropping in price. In either case the loss is 
the same, and in either case the loss is felt only by the consumers 

^ See, for illustration, F. Y. Edgewortli, The Pure Theory of International 
Trade, in Volume II of his collected papers. 

* If the reader is interested in carrying out the possibilities to a greater degree of 
verisimilitude than the above illustration affords, he is referred to Taussig’s Inter- 
national Trade, Part I, where the method of procedure is illustrated. 
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of imported commodities who are residents in the coimtry whose 
net barter terms of trade are becoming less favorable; they are 
paying for those commodities a larger share of their income than 
they did when the net barter terms of trade were more favorable. 

When the relative price changes are due to a rise or fall in the 
price levels, one of the contributory causes may very definitely be 
connected with the international movements of goods and capital. 
For illustration, a coimtry which is investing more capital abroad 
than the sums due it from other countries has to transfer to for- 
eign coim tries title to purchasing power. In so far as this transfer 
sets into motion forces which decrease domestic prices relative to 
foreign prices, less favorable net barter terms of trade for the 
capital exporting country will result; for a given quantity of im- 
ports the capital exporting country will have to send an increased 
quantity of exports, and this increased quantity of exports will 
represent an increase in total real costs, felt by all consumers of 
imported products. In this case less favorable net barter terms 
of trade indicate a definite loss to the community. 

The question then arises as to what caused the changes in the 
French net barter terms of trade. Were the changes due to mone- 
tary factors, or were they a result of changes in real costs of pro- 
duction of French imports and exports? Further, is there any 
evidence that the worsening of the net barter terms of trade ad- 
versely affected the real income of the French people? ^ 

A comparison of the curve of capital exports and the curve of 
net barter terms of trade shows the correlation to be not very high. 
In the years from 1894 to 1898 the movement is in opposite direc- 
tions; capital exports increased, but the net barter terms grew 
more favorable. This imexpected movement of the net barter 
terms of trade may for part of that period perhaps be explained 
by the high tariff of 1892. It was pointed out in an earlier chapter 
that the effect of this high tariff was to check merchandise im- 
ports for several years. This caused specie imports to increase 
greatly in 1892, 1893, and 1894 (Table 4). Thus the transfer of 

^ Against the possible loss in real income to some Frenchmen from less favorable 
barter terms of trade is to be set the possible gain from higher interest rates induced 
by capital exports. See Chap. XILI. 
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purchasing power abroad brought about by increased foreign in- 
vestments was to a certain extent offset by an increase in pur- 
chasing power in France due to heavy gold imports and to a con- 
comitant increase in the domestic demand for domestic goods, 
caused by the considerably increased cost of imports.^ As one 
French writer commenting on the effect of the high tariff graphi- 
cally wrote, the French filled their strong boxes instead of their 
stomachs.^ The increased domestic demand for commodities pro- 
duced at home checked the fall of prices in France and thereby 
kept the net barter terms of trade from becoming less favorable*® 
It should be noted, however, that altho the curve shows the net 
barter terms of trade for France to be more favorable after 1892, 
France benefited from the more favorable terms only in so far as 
foreign goods continued to be imported. The effect of the tariff 
was to cause a decrease in the French consumption of some foreign 
goods. To the extent that domestic substitutes for the commod- 
ities effectively barred by the import duties were secured only at 
a higher cost, there arose a loss to offset the gain from the more 
favorable terms."^ 

The high duty may also explain why it was possible for the in- 
creased foreign investments to take the form of a merchandise 
export surplus notwithstanding a relatively increasing price of 
French exports. The high tariff served to decrease imports and 
to develop the surplus not so much by an increase in exports as 
by a decrease in imports. The quantity index of French imports 
declined from 114 in 1891 to 100 in 1896. It had leaped to 108 in 
1894, but this change was due to poor domestic crops and was 

1 The increased duties on agricultural commodities varied from 10 to 25 per cent, 
and on industrial products 25 to 60 per cent. 

* M. Bijol, Situation €conomique de la France sous le regime protectionniste de 
1892 (Paris, 1910), p. 253. 

* Commenting on a somewhat similar phenomenon observable in the net barter 
terms of trade of the United States, Professor Taussig writes: “Indeed, a protective 
S3rstem may be said to amount in substance to a consdous and deliberate determina- 
tion to buy less of imports; and the less of imports a country demands, the more 
favorable are the barter terms for the imports which it continues to take.” — Op. 
dt, p. 304- 

* For discussion of this point see J. S. Mill, Prindples of Political Economy, 
Bk. V, Chap. IV, Sec. s; Chap. X, Sec. i. Also F. W. Taussig, op. dt, Chap. 13. 
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not a reflection of a general increase in imports. In none of the 
other large countries during those years was there a similar check- 
ing of imports: the British import quantity index rose from 75 
to 91; the United States from 55 to 63; and the German imports 
rose in value from 5127 to 5320 million francs, a rise which would 
doubtless reflect a much larger increase in quantities if due al- 
lowance were made for the sharp decline in import prices in those 
years. In fact, with the exception of Spain, France was the only 
country in Eiirope whose imports declined in total value from 
1891 to 1897. It would seem, then, that the absence of a correla- 
tion between 1892 and 1898 is what should be expected; the in- 
cident would seem to strengthen rather than weaken the theory 
that an increase in capital exports normally serves to make the 
net barter terms of trade less favorable to the capital exporting 
country. On the other hand, the absence of correlation for several 
of the other years, for which no explanation serves, leaves the 
question of the relation of capital exports to net barter terms of 
trade in doubt. 

Monetary and credit factors, in any case, were not the sole 
cause of changes in the net barter terms of trade. There were 
times when they were affected by changes in the cost of a few 
important commodities. In 1900, for example, because of the 
Boer War, coal increased 35 per cent, wool 22 per cent, and cotton 
40 per cent. Their increased cost was almost wholly responsible 
for the rise in the French import price level; they formed 20 per 
cent of the French imports of that year. The net barter terms of 
trade again moved in a direction contrary to that of capital ex- 
ports; in spite of decreased capital exports during that year, net 
barter terms of trade grew less favorable. 

But even in normal times monetary and credit factors were not 
the sole cause of changes in the net barter terms of trade. The 
relative increase in the cost of producing raw materials was a 
contributory factor in causing the net barter terms of France to 
become less favorable. From 1880-1884 to 1909-1913 the value of 
per capita imports increased 54 per cent in France, only 32 per 
cent and 27 per cent in England and the United States respec- 
tively, while imports into Germany almost doubled. When, 
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however, physical volumes of imports are compared (see Table 45 
below), both England and the United States show a greater in- 
crease than France, England’s 32 per cent increase in import 
values represents a 62 per cent increase in physical volume, 
whereas France’s 54 per cent increase in value represents only a 
36 per cent increase in physical volume. The United States dupli- 
cates England’s experience, the increase of 27 per cent in value 
representing an increase of 45 per cent in physical volume. One 

TABLE 45 

Ikcrease in Per Capita Values and Quantities op Imports and Exports 
OP France, England, Germany, aiid the United States prom the 
Average op Years 1880-1885 to Average op Years 1909-1913 

Value of Per Capita Imports Value of Per Capita Elxports 



(Francs) 

Average 

1880-1884 

(Francs) 

Average 

1909-1913 

Ratio of 
Increase 

(Francs) 

Average 

1880-1884 

(Francs) 

Average 

1909-1913 

Ratio of 
Increase 

France 

. 128 

197 

54 

95 

166 

74 

England 

. 247 

326 

32 

168 

244 

46 

Germany . . . . 

. 83 

i8s 

116 

8s 

156 

83 

United States 

. 69 

88 

’ 27 

80 

112 

40 


Relatives of (Entities of Per Capita Imports and Exports (1900 

= 100) 



Imports 



Exports 



Average 

1880-1884 

Average 

1909-1913 

Rado of 
Increase 

Average 

1880-1884 

Average 

1909-1913 

Rado of 
Increase 

France 

. 96 

131 

36 

76 

130 

71 

England 

. 68 

no 

62 

95 

14I 

48 

United States 

. 94 

137 

45 

70 

97 

39 


of the causes of this movement toward less favorable net barter 
terms of trade for France was that her imports during this period 
consisted of a large share of raw materials which had increased 
in price relative to other groups. Coal, raw wool, raw cotton, 
metals, and hides, all important French imports, rose in price 
relatively to manufactured commodities and foodstuffs. England, 
whose ratio of physical quantities to value of imports had in- 
creased much more than that of France, also imported these raw 
materials (except coal), but raw materials formed only 30 per 
cent of her total imports whereas they formed 47 per cent of 
French imports. Moreover, the proportion of raw materials im- 
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ported into France was constantly growing — it reached 60 per 
cent in 1909-1913 — while the proportion imported into England 
did not change. It is therefore not surprising that the ratio of 
increase in physical quantities to the ratio of increase in value was 
larger in the case of English than in the case of French imports. 

The relative increase in the cost of producing raw materials 
accentuated the effect of capital exports towards a worsening of 
the net barter terms of trade of France. How much of the change 
can be attributed to one cause or the other — how much to the 
changing costs of production and how much to foreign invest- 
ments — it is obviously impossible to determine. In so far as the^ 
worsening in the net barter terms of trade was due to changing 
costs of production, there was no loss to the French consumer 
which was not felt by consumers of the same raw products thru- 
out the world (except when the conditions of reciprocal demand 
helped to reduce the money incomes in France more or less than 
the money incomes in other countries). But in so far as the wors- 
ening was due to capital exports, less favorable barter terms of 
trade indicated a definite loss to the French consumer of im- 
ported commodities in that he paid a larger share of his income for 
all imported commodities altho only some of them were produced 
at higher real costs; and even those commanded a larger part of 
the French consumer's income than would have been the case 
had less capital been exported. 

The preceding discussion has been confined to the influence 
exerted by capital exports on the net barter terms of trade thru 
changes in price levels caused by the transfers of purchasing 
power. There are, however, secondary effects induced by capital 
exports which once again influence the net barter terms of trade. 
These secondary effects may cause the terms to become either 
less or more favorable, according to the use made of the borrowed 
capital.^ If the capital has been employed (in the bonowing 
country) to develop an industry producing commodities formerly 
imported, the effect may be decreased imports (into the borrowing 

^ The returnin g interest and dividend payments also affect the net barter terms 
of trade, but these returning pa3Tnents are essentially the same as a reverse flow of 
capital and need no special discussion. 
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country), disturbed equilibrium in the international accounts, and 
aji inward flow of specie. The net barter terms of trade may thus 
become still more favorable to the borrowing country. A similar 
final outcome might be reached if the borrowed capital were used 
to develop public works such as railways, harbors, highways, and 
power sources, for such expenditures usually operate to cut the 
costs of production of exportable commodities. If the foreign 
demand for those exports is very elastic, the total value of the 
exports would increase. The resultant disequilibrium would be 
followed by imports of specie, and — as in the previous case — 
the net barter terms of trade would become again more favorable 
to the borrowing country. If, however, the foreign demand for 
the borrowing comtry^s exports is inelastic, the secondary effect 
on the net barter terms of trade would be the opposite; the terms 
would tend to become less favorable to the borrowing country. 

The terms might also become less favorable to the borrowing 
country (as a secondary effect of foreign borrowing) if the bor- 
rowed funds were expended on such public works as would not 
operate to decrease the costs of production of exportable com- 
modities (in the borrowing country), even tho they produced 
valuable utilities. In this class would fall e:q)enditures on schools, 
playgrounds, some public buildings, some highways, armaments, 
sewage systems, and so forth. The loss of capital caused by the 
need to pay interest abroad on the foreign borrowing is in the 
case of such expenditures not supplanted by the savings that 
would have been produced had the borrowed funds been spent 
on railways, harbors, factories, and so forth. The net loss of 
capital (which to the borrowing country may be a whoUy worth 
while price to pay for more schools, tho perhaps not for a better 
equipped army or more luxurious court) is increased by the addi- 
tional cost of upkeep necessitated by the additional school build- 
ings and so forth. The result would be a higher interest rate. 
This, in turn, would cause such commodities as are produced at 
home with relatively large amotmts of capital to increase in price 
as compared with commodities produced with little capital and 
much labor. If the imports of the borrowing country consist 
chiefly of commodities made with much capital and little labor 
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(e.g. machinery), and if its exports consist chiefly of goods made 
with much labor and little machinery (e,g. raw silk), then the 
price index of exports would decline relatively to imports. In 
such case, that is, the net barter terms of trade would become less 
favorable. If, on the other hand, the foreign demand for the 
borrowing country's exported raw materials was relatively elastic, 
the final outcome would be a flow of purchasing power into the 
borrowing country, and once again the net barter terms of trade 
would become more favorable, as when the loan was first con- 
summated. 

It is apparent, hence, that the adjustment of international 
accoimts necessitated by capital exports may affect the net barter 
terms of trade in the borrowing country first favorably, then un- 
favorably, and then, perhaps, favorably again. Just what the pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary effects of a loan may be on the 
net barter terms of trade depends on the size and purpose of 
the loan, the character of a coimtry's imports and exports, and the 
elasticities of demand for these imports and exports. We cannot 
predict the final outcome on the net barter terms of trade in either 
country without knowing aU the conditions stated above. Nor 
can we interpret intelligently changes in the net barter terms of 
trade without knowing the causes of those changes. The diffi- 
culty of predicting the effects of a loan on the net barter terms of 
trade, and the difficulty of interpreting the changes in the terms, 
should not, however, be confused with the attempt to ascertain 
the direction in which the terms moved. We may find that the 
terms became more or less favorable without being certain of the 
cause. 

Evidence of the effect on incomes brought about by the move- 
ment of net barter terms of trade should be found in the move- 
ment of wages. Statistics of annual wage movements m France, 
however, for the period 1880 to 1913 are surprisingly meagre. The 
only annual wage movements that appear to have been published 
for more than a few years are the wages of workers in coal mines 
and in the beet ’sugar, the match, and the tobacco industries. Of 
these only the wages of coal miners continue thru all the years 
under study. A wage index based on so few series can hardly be 
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used to represent the movement of wages in France.^ There have 
been some very complete periodic official investigations of wages 
which give detailed wage data, covering most of the trades thru- 
out France, for approximately every five years.^ Their findings 
have been combined and results plotted on Chart 26 below with 
the indices of annual data mentioned above. 


Index No. CHART 26 



Annual Movements or Daily Wages in France and Great Britain, 
1880-1913 (Base igoo == loo) 

Average daily wage of all Frencli workers (quinquennial observations) 

• . . • Average daily wage of all workers in French coal mines 
Wages in Great Britain 

The points representing the five year indices display a per- 
fectly straight upward trend from 1880 to 1913, but the move- 

^ The wages pubhshed for the match industry are from 1890 to 1912, and for the 
tobacco industry from 1900 to 1913, Even the scanty annual data available lack de- 
pendability. The wages published are average daily wages of all workers in the in- 
dustry. Separate classification is made for men, for women, and, in the beet sugar 
industry, for children, but the figures can be considered accurate only if it be 
assumed that the proportion of various grades of workers remained the same over 
the whole period. Such an assumption is risky for so prolonged a period. 

2 Office du travail, Salaires et dur6e de travail dans Findustrie frangaise (Paris, 
i907)» 4 vols.; Bordereaux de salaires pour diverses categories d'ouvriers en 1900 
et 1901 (Paris, 1902). 

L. March, Salaires et cofit de I’existence h. diverses ^poques jusqu’en 1910 
(Paris, 19 1 1). 
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TABLE 46 

Annual Movements of Daily Wages in France and Great Britain, 

1880-1913 

(Base 1900 =100) 



AU 

Workers 

Average 
in Sugar, 
Tobacco, 

34 Men^s 
Trades 


5 Women’s 
Trades 

Average 
for a 5 

Wages in 


in Coal 

aod Matdi 

Outside 

43 Trades 

Outside 

Great 

Year 

Mines 

Industries 

Paris 

in Paris 

Paris 

Workers 

Britain 

1880 . . . 



82 

. . . 


82 

83 

1881 ... 


102 




. . . 

8s 

1882 . . . 

... 79 

100 




. . . 

86 

1883 ... 

... 82 

104 


. . . 


. . . 

86 

1884 . . . 

... 82 

100 




. . . 

8s 

1885 ... 

... 80 

95 

8s 




84 

1886 ... 

... 79 

94 




87 

83 

1887 ... 

... 80 

95 





83 

1888 ... 

... 79 

95 




. . . 

8S 

1889 . . . 

... 83 

94 




... 

87 

1890 . . . 

... 8g 

80 




92 

90 

1891 . . . 

... 89 

81 





91 

1892 . . . 

... 91 

82 




. . . 

90 

i8q3 ... 

... 89 

84 


. . . 


. . . 

90 

1894 ... 

... 89 

86 




. . . 

89 

i8gs ... 

... 88 

89 




96 

89 

1896 . . . 

... 88 

89 

96 

92 

94 


90 

i8q7 ... 

... 89 

91 





91 

i8g8 . . . 

... 91 

94 




• • • 

93 

i8gg ... 

... 94 

97 




... 

95 

1900 . . . 

. . . 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 . . . 

... 103 

lOI 




. . . 

99 

1902 , . , 

... 98 

102 




... 

98 

1903 ... 

... 98 

103 




. • • 

97 

1904 ... 

... 97 

104 





97 

1905 ... 

... 97 

105 




los 

97 

1906 . . . 

. . . 102 

108 

107 

104 

106 

... 

98 

1907 ... 

... los 

no 


. . . 


... 

102 

1908 . . . 

. . . 107 

ni 





101 

1909 ... 

. . . 107 

113 


... 

... 

... 

100 

1910 . . . 

. .. 110 

114 


. . . 


no 

zoo 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 ... 

. . . no 

. , . Ill 

. . . ii6 

115 

117 

113 

104.5 

114 


100 


Sources: Statistique de Tlndustrie Minerale. Salaires et CoQt de I’Existence. 
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ments of wages in the few industries for which there are annual 
data available are much more irregtilar. The sharp downward 
curve from 1883 to 1890 of wages in the sugar, tobacco, and match 
industries can be ignored, because it represents exclusively the 
movement in the beet sugar industry, the figures for the match 
industry not beginning before 1890 and those of the tobacco in- 
dustry not before 1900. The drop is accentuated because in 1890 
the wages in the match industry were much lower (in reference 
to 1900) than in the beet sugar industry (see Table 47). Other 
annual wage data in the iron and steel industry show movements 
which are more like the wages in the coal mines/ but annual wage 
figures in the ^Targe industries” furnished by prefects from 1881 
to 1887 show little movement in those years.^ Altogether the 
annual wage data are quite unsatisfactory and the quinquennial 
data are useful only in depicting the trend of wages. The absence 
of all cyclical fluctuations makes the data of little use for com- 
parison with annual data. 

Professor Taussig in his discussion of the net barter terms of 
trade for Great Britain and Canada finds an inverse relation be- 

^ Average daily wage in the iron industiy in France: 



Francs per Day 


Francs pec Day 

1882 


1890 


1883 

3.67 

1891 

3 48 

1884 


1892 


1885 


1893 

323 

1886 


1894 

3- 18 

1887 

2.97 

189s 

3.24 

1888 


1896 

3-39 

1889 

3-31 




L. Dechere, La productivity du travail et les salaires, Rev. d^con. Pol., April, 
1899. 

^ Daily wages in the large industries: 


Paris Departments 

Mcai Women Men Women 

1881 5.27 2.67 3.54 1.76 

1882 5.27 2.67 3-51 1,78 

1883 S -33 2.68 3,5s 1.80 

1884 5.33 2.58 3.56 1.70 

1885 5.45 2.66 3.58 1.77 

1886 5.01 2.63 3.56 1.79 

1887 5.02 2.65 3.57 1.78 


A. Coste, Jfitude statistique sur les salaires des travailleurs et le revenu de la 
France (Paris, 1890). 
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TABLE 47 

Annual Movekents op Daily Wages in Tobacco, Match, and Beet 
Sugar Industries op France, 1881-1912 

(Base 1900 =100) 


Beet Sugar Industry Match * Industry Tobacco * Industry 


Year 

hlcn 

Women 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1881 . 

102 

95 

105 


. . . 

60 


1882 . 

TOO 

95 

106 



63 


1883 . 

IQ4 

96 

106 





1884 . 

100 

91 

103 





188s . 

95 

90 

99 





1886 . 

94 

91 

100 





1887 . 

95 

89 

99 





1888 . 

95 

91 

102 





1889 . 

94 

84 

87 


... 



1890 , 

94 

84 

88 

67 

60 



1891 . 

95 

86 

94 

67 

63 



1892 . 

94 

84 

90 

70 

^3 



1893 . 

95 

8S 

88 

74 

70 



1894 . 

95 

84 

90 

78 

75 



1895 . 

95 

86 

91 

78 

81 

96 

90 

1896 . 

96 

88 

93 

83 

87 



1897 . 

96 

89 

91 

87 

91 



1898 . 

97 

89 

92 

91 

94 



1899 . 

99 

98 

99 

95 

96 



igoo . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 . 

102 

102 

1 01 

102 

103 

101 

101 

igo2 . 

102 

104 

102 

102 

los 

103 

los 

1903 . 

Z02 

102 

100 

102 

107 

los 

loS 

1904 . 

103 

1 01 

99 

104 

108 

107 

in 

1905 • 

104 

104 

103 

104 

109 

107 

tiz 

1906 . 

106 

108 

104 

107 

in 

112 

ns 

1907 . 

108 

108 

104 

107 

ns 

115 

120 

1908 . 

108 

no 

1 01 

Z09 

117 

118 

122 

1909 . 

III 

II4 

104 

109 

117 

119 

124 

1910 . 

112 

118 

106 

110 

119 

Z 2 I 

127 

1911 . 

115 

II7 

III 

no 

120 

122 

127 

1912 . 

117 

119 

117 

III 

120 

124 

124 


Source: Bulletin de SUtistique et de Legislation Compar£e. 

^ State owned match factories, xo hr. day to igo6 and g hr. since. 

* State owned tobacco factories. 10 hr. day to igo6 and g hr, since. 
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tween the net barter terms and the money wages in those coun- 
tries. But movement of the wages of French coal miners shows, 
if anything, the opposite. Nevertheless, no conclusions can be 
drawn from one wage series, particularly since it seems to move 
for many years independently of other wage movements. The 
paudty of French wage series mahes comparisons of wage move- 
ments TOth net barter terms of trade impossible. 



CHAPTER XII 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF FRENCH CAPITAL EXPORTS 

The capital exports of France compel attention not so much be- 
cause of their absolute quantity, which was large, but because 
they represent so great a part of the country’s savings. Between 
the years 1880 and 1913 one-third to one-half of the savings of 
France was invested in foreign countries. The export of so much 
of a nation’s savings provokes the question: what was the effect 
of this export of capital upon the welfare of France? 

There is a tendency to dismiss the question on the ground that 
there is no difference between international and intranational 
movements of capital.^ Capital moves, it is held, to that industry 
or place where the return is greatest, making due allowance, 
of course, for risk and marketability. The more freely capital 
moves, the more certain it is that the return will be greater. To 
hamper mobility is to interfere with the best use of cSapital. The 
effect of a free movement of capital from Paris to Lyons* is in- 
creased production; the effect of a free movement of capital from 
Paris to Milan is the same — an increase in production. 

On further thought it appears, however, that the matter can 
by no means be so readily dismissed. The existence of national 

^ E. W. Kemmerer in the introductory article of a symposium on foreign invest- 
ments in the Annals of the Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sci,, November, 1916, 
writes: “The basic principles of foreign investments are essentially the same as 
those of home investments. The word foreign is a political term, but the word in- 
vestment is an economic one, and the political boundaries do not obstruct the opera- 
tion of economic law. Obviously there is not much difference in motive or in prin- 
ciple between the investment of a million dollars by a citizen of the United States 
in a paper factory in Ontario and one in New York. It is the likeness, therefore, 
rather than the difference that should be emphasized in comparing the principles of 
foreign investments with those of domestic.” It is likely that Kemmerer was think- 
ing of foreign investments only from the point of view of the individual; from that 
point of view his statement cannot be criticized. But the best good of the individual 
does not necessarily mean the best good of the nation. The quotation is given be- 
cause Kemmerer^s remarks express a widely held opinion with regard to the princi- 
ples of foreign investments not from the individual but from the national point of 
view. 
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boundaries, of diJfferent national monetary, banking, and taxation 
systems; the var3dng degrees of mobility of the factors of pro- 
duction; different political and economic outlook and habits of 
saving and spending — all introduce elements which affect the 
situation. To ignore these differences is to overlook some conse- 
quences of major importance. 

Even were we to admit that the gains from international move- 
ments of capital to the world as a whole are greater than the losses 
— and this is not to be granted without qualification — it is not 
alone with the gains of the world that we are here concerned. 
Rather are we primarily evaluating the effects of capital exports 
on the welfare of France. This purely national point of view needs 
no justification. It is national, not international, points of view 
that largely determine economic policies. One may wish it Were 
not so; but to analyze economic problems without regard to 
national boundaries is naive. 

Even the nation is too large a unit; groups within the nation 
must be taken into consideration when weighing the effects of 
capital exports. Within the larger group there are land owners, 
wage earners, owners of capital, and business men, and it is 
quite possible that gains accruing to one class of income receivers 
may be obtained at the expense of another and larger group. 
Land owners may benefit at the expense of consumers; owners of 
capital at the expense of wage earners. Even within the same 
class of income receivers there are different groups each of which 
may be differently affected by capital movements. Bankers may 
benefit at the expense of manufacturers, exporters at the e^ense 
of importers, skilled labor at the expense of unskilled. 

And not only does the effect of capital exports vary with each 
group; it varies also with the conditions surrounding each loan. 
Some foreign loans may be beneficial to both the borrowing and 
the lending country; some only to the lenders or to the borrowers; 
some to neither. They may be beneficial when made for one pur- 
pose and not when made for another. One can generalize on the 
effects only with so many qualifications as to vitiate the generali- 
zation; yet the statements commonly made about the effects of 
capital exports usually give no hint of such qualifications. 
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It has been commonly assumed that the effects of French 
capital exports were as follows: 

1. That France received a higher return on her capital, since 
capital flowed out only in response to higher interest rates than 
could be obtained at home. 

2. That the productivity of capital for the world was greater 
because capital flowed where it was most needed, and that conse- 
quently the lending nation as well as other nations benefited as 
consumers thru the cheapening of food, raw material, and trans- 
portation, and as producers thru expanded markets for their 
goods. 

3. That the risk of investment was decreased thru geographi- 
cal distribution of investments. 

4. That foreign investments, by functioning as an interna- 
tional medium of exchange, protected France's gold reserves, and 
thereby her banking and (perhaps) price stability, from short- 
time fluctuations. Furthermore, that in times of stress foreign 
investments proved a very valuable liquid reserve. 

These are the alleged effects. In the following pages we purpose 
to subject each of them to critical analysis. 

The claim that France received a higher return on her capital 
mvested abroad rests first of all on the assumption that the rate 
of return on foreign investments was greater than the rate of re- 
turn on domestic investments. A comparison of the yields, how- 
ever, from these two fields of investment offers evidence that 
casts some doubt on the validity of this assumption. The study 
of Decoudu in 1899, referred to in Chapter V, gives the exact rate 
of return on foreign and on domestic investments for all securities 
listed on the Bourse. At the market price of 1900 the yield on 
domestic securities was 3.23 per cent while on foreign securities it 
was 3.84 per cent — a difference of .61 per cent in favor of foreign 
securities.^ But these rates of return, based as they are on prices 
current in 1900, do not indicate the gain to France from her for- 
eign as compared with her domestic investments. It is with the 

' The increase in favor of foreign securities would be somewhat higher if dlow- 
ance were made for the inclusion of some low yield foreign bonds such as English 
consols, which in fact were held by the French only in small amounts. 
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rate of return to France as a whole that we are concerned. In the 
case of domestic investments this gain can be measured only on 
the basis of the price at which the securities were originally issued* 
In the case of foreign investments held by the French it is the 
price at which these securities were sold to Frenchmen that sig- 
nifies. 

The greater part of the foreign securities in the French port- 
folio was acquired, we find, at the rate of issue. Almost all the 
Russian loans were floated in France and remained there. The 
same is true of South American and BalJcan investments. A large 
portion of Italian and Spanish securities were repurchased by 
those coimtries at periods when prevailing prices were higher 
than at the time of issue. The gain to France from the re-sale of 
these securities at prices higher than the issuing price probably 
made up in good part for the foreign securities that were acquired 
by France between the 8o's and the 90's at prices higher than the 
price of issue. Also, as was noted in the discussion on interest, 
the foreign securities listed in 1900 included many conversions 
at the low Vields current between 1889 and 1895. But these again 
were outweighed by the heavier conversion of domestic securities 
during that period. (See Table 15.) It is therefore at the price 
of issue, and not at the prevailing market price, that the yields 
of both the domestic and the foreign securities must be compared. 
TThe yield on domestic securities in France in 1899 at the price 
of issue was 4.28 per cent; whereas the yield on foreign securities 
held by France in that year was, on the same basis, only 3.85 per 
cent. Instead of demonstrating an increased 3deld from foreign 
investments, a comparison of foreign and domestic investments 
according to the returns in 1899 — on the basis of the issuing 
price of securities — shows the opposite. This higher yield on 
domestic securities assumes that foreign investments were ac- 
quired at the price of issue. If more than the issuing price was 
paid, then the yield on foreign investments was still less. Since 
the price of foreign securities rose steadily from 1884 to 1896, it 
can reasonably be expected that any foreign securities acquired 
during that period at a price other than the issuing price were 
purchased at a price in excess of the price of issue. It is true that 
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there were about 2 billions of French rentes repurchased during 
the 7o^s at prices higher than the price of issue, but there were 
also at least as many foreign securities repurchased in the 70’s at 
theJiigher prices. 

After 1899 both foreign and domestic securities were issued at 
higher yields, and the yield on foreign securities apparently was 
greater than that on domestic securities. I have been unable to 
find any study similar to Decoudu’s for the later years, but it 
must be remembered that most of the 25 billions of foreign se- 
curities and the 50 billions of domestic securities continued to 
remain in France. To what extent the additional 20 billions of 
foreign securities increased the 3deld of the total foreign holdings 
is not known.^ 

This much, at all events, is clear. Even if the yields on the basis 
here used are not exactly representative of the whole period from 
1880 to 1913, they are sufficiently close to cast serious doubts on 
the assumption that foreign investments returned a higher net 
3deld than domestic. If the losses, defaults in payments, and re- 
ductions of debt service before 1914 are taken into accoimt, the 
yield from foreign investments to France was even less. It is true 
that there were losses and defaults in domestic investments also, 
but there is this important difference as Keynes points out:^ in 
the case of foreign loans, repudiation or failure leaves nothing to 
the lending country; whereas in the case of domestic repudiation, - 
the tangible instruments of production do remain in the lending 
country. The loss to the French people when a Brazilian railroad 
built with French capital repudiates its debt is greater than when 
a domestic railroad does so. In the latter case the railroad re- 
mains in France; whereas in the former case it remains in Brazil. 
True, this criticism of foreign investments raised by Keynes is 
not wholly justified in all cases, nor must it be pushed too far. 

^ We have so far been compaimg yields from domestic securities with yields from 
foreign securities in the situation as it existed between 1880 and 1913. But we are 
also interested in a comparison of rates that would have prevailed had less capital 
flowed abroad. Consideration of thk aspect of the problem is postponed until later 
in the chapter. 

* Foreign Investments and National Advantage, London Nation, August 9, 

1924* P- 584- 
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The inability of a domestic enterprise to meet its interest pay- 
ments also represents a definite loss to the French people in that 
the physical capital is less productive than it would have been if 
investment had been wise. A hundred million francs invested in 
a domestic industry which finds itself forever after able to pay 
only half its fixed diarges (assuming its rates are not regulated) 
represents a loss of 50 million francs to the French people. Liquid 
capital once converted into fixed capital — capital goods — is 
valued on the basis of its earning power, and a diminution of 
earning power represents a loss of value as real in the instance of 
a domestic as of a foreign investment. 

But it is only in the case of a privately operated and controlled 
industry that its earnings are a criterion of its value to the coun- 
try, and it is only in such case that exception can be taken to 
Keynes’ point of view. The default of a domestic public service 
corporation does not necessarily represent a loss to France 
equivalent to that sustained from a similar default in a foreign 
public service corporation. The domestic default may be due to 
a too low rate schedule, or to an excessive tax rate, or to poor 
financing, or to excessive overhead, or to any other cause which 
represents merely a transfer of wealth from one group of French- 
men to another. In such case default entails only a slight loss to 
the French people as a whole; whereas the foreign default repre- 
sents not transfer, but total loss. This difference between do- 
mestic and foreign defaults serves to strengthen the evidence 
against the assumption that between the years 1880 and 1913 
the gain from foreign investments was greater than that from 
domestic investments.^ 

^ Another source of loss or gain from foreign investments is change in price levels. 
From i88o to 1896 there was a steady drop in prices and therefore France, whose 
foreign investments were largely in the form of fixed income bearing securities, was 
obtaining a larger real income as prices dropped, and this is the important con- 
sideration — she obtained this increase in real income at the expense of the foreign 
borrower. France from 1880 to 1895 was simply in the position of a large creditor 
during a* falling price level. Domestic borrowers, state railways, and industries, in 
so far as they had contracted to pay fixed sums, were also adversely afiected because 
of dropping prices, but what they as debtors lost, other Frenchmen as creditors 
gained. In the case of domestic investments it was merely a transfer of real income 
from one group of Frenchmen to another; but in the case of foreign investments the 
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So far in our discussion of the comparative yields from foreign 
and domestic investments we have ignored the very important 
element of risk. Obviously, interest rates ought not to be com- 
pared without taking into consideration the amount of risk in- 
volved in the various types of investments. If the risk element 
in foreign investments is greater than in domestic, then the re- 
turn ought to be proportionately greater; if it is less, then the 
return ought to be proportionately less. Now in the case of 
France during the period under discussion the yield on foreign 
investments, as we have seen, was probably no greater than on 
domestic investments. It might be supposed, therefore, that the 
risk element was equal in both cases. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, hardly bear out this assumption. We know now that the 
loans to Russia and to other European coimtries were unwise. If 
we were to take into consideration events subsequent to 1913, it 
would be simple enough to conclude that French foreign invest- 
ments were not profitable.^ But we are interested in determining 
only whether they appeared profitable under coitditions prevailing 
before 1914^ We wish, in other words, to determine whether the 
yields reflected adequately the risk inherent in the type of foreign 
securities France purchased. We wish to test the validity of the 
assumption upon which rests the claim that foreign investments 
yield a greater return than domestic. The basis of the claim, it 

real income was an addition to the country's income. From 1896 to 1914, however, 
the situation was reversed; prices were rising as rapidly on the whole as they had 
previously dropped. France, in her position as a creditor, was now losing, as before 
1896 she had been gaining from the decline in prices. But during the period of 
dropping prices, French net foreign investments averaged 15 billions, whereas dur- 
ing the period of rising prices her net foreign investments averaged double that 
amount. Therefore France as a creditor nation lost from 1880 to 1913 much more 
than she gained from price movements. This fact, however, is not and cannot be 
a factor in determining whether or not foreign investments in the future are detir- 
able unless the future trend of prices becomes predictable. 

^ During the virar about 23 billions exclusive of war loans were lost to France — 
a sum equal to two-thirds of her net foreign investments. Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Balkans, and some South American countries suspended 
or repudiated their foreign debts. France may yet recover some of her loss, but the 
chance of her recovering a large part is rather slight. In any case there has already 
been a 15 year loss of income. 
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will be remembered, is that the investor selects that investment 
which gives him the greatest return, making due allowance for 
risk; therefore, if he selects foreign investments in preference to 
domestic, it must needs be because he gets a greater yield. The 
assumption imderlying this claim is that the investor is a good 
judge of the risk involved in any investment. If he is, then it 
logically must follow that the interest rate adequately reflects the 
risk element in the investment; that is, it reflects the excess yield 
over the so-caUed riskless rate of interest on long-time invest- 
ments, which presumably is determined by factors not primarily 
concerned with risk.^ 

From our comparison of the yields of foreign and domestic in- 
vestments we have seen that in the opinion of the investor there 
was no greater risk involved in foreign than in domestic secu- 
rities. Upon what evidence could the French investor have based 
his judgment? The given conditions surrounding loans vary. 
They vary with the borrower, with the purpose of the loan, with 
the time of the loan, — to mention only some of the factors, — 
and measurement of the risk involved in a particular loan is 
possible only with adequate information about it, and with a 
suflicient experience and a sufficient number of observations to 
ascertain the number of defaults to the number of pa3anents 
under the given set of conditions. The French investor may have 
had ideas that certain investments involved vaguely more risk 
than a French rente or less risk than gold mining stock, but it is 


' It is not to be assumed that the riskless rate of interest is independent of the 
quantity of investments involving risk. The supply of funds available for riskless 
investments is affected by the yields on risk bearing investments just as the supply 
for risk bearing securities is dependent in part on the yield for riskless investments. 
A decreased rate of return on riskless investments, due either to a decreased demand 
for capital for such investments or to an increased supply of capital seeking invest- 
ments, will cause the yield on riskless investments to drop, and this movement in 
turn will tend to increase the amount of capital seeking investments with a some- 
what higher yield. The demand and the supply of capital for investments of differ- 
ing amounts of risk are somewhat interdependent. There do not exist, to adapt the 
term used in connection with wages, completely separated non-competing groups 
of capital each seeking a different level of risk, and each group accepting the price 
determined by changes in demand without in turn immediately affecting the supply 
of capital in that group. 
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extremely doubtful that he had sufficient information ^ or suffi- 
cient experience to be able to estimate the risk involved in a 
Spanish railroad or in a Turkish government bond. 

Yet, it may be maintained, the judge of the risk element is not 
the investor but the experienced banker or underwriter, who 
studies the situation, and who demands on the part of his clients 
what he considers to be a just compensation for the risk. The 
investor merely chooses from a group of securities already se- 
lected by the banker those which best suit his purpose; no matter 
which he chooses, the yield will fairly reflect the risk involved. 
Such a point of view flatters the underwriters undeservedly. The 
price paid by the underwriters for loans is no doubt influenced by 
the risk which they feel is involved, but their estimate can 
scarcely be based on objective data sufficient to make possible 
quantitative measurement. Is it possible to determine that the 
chances of Russia, for illustration, meeting her obligations are 
15 per cent greater than the chances of Denmark meeting hers? 
The underwrriters may conclude that the likelihood is greater in 
Russia's case, but why 15 rather than 10 or 20 per cent? To put 
the question is to demonstrate the impossibility of answering it. 
The price imderwriters will pay for a loan is dependent largely on 
how much they think they can sell the bonds to the public for, on 
the number of competitors for the loan, and on the need of the 
borrower. After deciding at what price and how much the public 
will absorb, they proceed to make the best bargain possible with 
the borrower. If they drive an excellent bargain because either 
competition is limited or the needs of the borrower are pressing, 
they by no means pass on the advantage gained to the investor.® 

^ That such information was not available even in the libraries is suggested by 
L. Guillaume, who said that no library in France possessed a complete collection of 
data necessary to pass judgment on the financial conditions of foreign states. Even 
if the information were available, it is wholly improbable that a prospective in- ^ 
vestor would have examined the books on finance and on the economic and political 
prospects of Turkey — say — as a prelude to determining whether or not he should 
invest in bonds of that country at a 4 § per cent yield. 

* The competition for foreign loans was limited in the nineteenth caatuiy. *A11 
countries except England, Belgium, United States, France, and the Scandinavian 
countries had little choice as to the conditions of the loan. The few large banking 
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When operating on a purely commission basis, they may be eager 
to have the price low so that the amount sold can be increased, 
but when the loan is underwritten at a certain price, which was 
usually the case, they sell it for as much as they can get and let 
the difference constitute their profit.^ In the last analysis it is the 
reception of the issue by the public that determines the price — 
a reception influenced by the advice of the underwriters and by 
their publicity and sales program. But the public is haxdly in a 
position to estimate the risk with any degree of accuracy; they 
either overestimate or imderestimate it. 

In France from 1880 to 1913 the risk was clearly imder- 
estimated. As Ke3mes wrote,^ “Loans to foreign governments 
reached the utmost limit of magnitude and imprudence in France 
in the 20 years preceding the war. No investments have ever 
been made so foolish and so disastrous as the loans of France to 
Russia, and on a lesser scale to the Balkans, Austria, Mexico, and 
Brazil between 1900 and 1914. ... To lend vast sums abroad 
for long periods of time without any possibility of legal redress 
if things go wrong is a crazy construction; especially in return for 
a trifling extra dividend.^^ Analysis of the economic condition of 
Russia or of the Balkans in the 8o’s or 90’s would never have re- 
sulted in loans to Russia at yields of 4.2 per cent; ^ yet in the next 

houses divided the business amongst them at rates which were not competitively 
determined. — Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927). 

^ According to E. Letailleur, writing under the pseudonym of ** Lysis ”, the profits 
made by the issuing banks on loans of small states were enormous. Among the in- 
stances cited is the 5 per cent Bulgarian loan of 1902 which cost the Bank of Paris 
86.3 million francs, and which was issued to the public at 954 million francs, leaving 
a profit to the issuing bank of io| per cent (Politique et finance d’avant guerre, 
p. 160). He also quotes the Russian Minister of Finance Kokowtseff as replying 
to objections raised in France against the security of the loans to Russia, ‘‘The 
French have nothing to complain of in view of the rate which was charged us for 
the loan; they have earned at least 1 7 per cent.” (Ibid., p. 108. See p. 33 for other 
details.) Needless to say, the investor subscribed to the loans at prices yielding 
5 per cent or less. This woxild be an illustration of one group, the bankers, profiting 
at the expense of other groups, the investors. 

^ Foreign investments and national advantages, London Nation, August 9, 
1924, p. 584. 

* The authors of Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, Paslovsky and 
Moulton, stated: “In the early 90’s the Russian Govenunent was definitely con- 
fronted with international bankruptcy.” (P. 39.) 
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few years Russia successfully floated loans for billions of francs in 
France at rates of 4 per cent to 5 per cent»^ 

The absorption of these loans at such low yields was posable in 
France because there existed during the period before the war a 
definite bias in favor of foreign investments. This bias was cre- 
ated partly by political, partly by economic, and partly by psy- 
chological factors, but it was encouraged most of all by the 
peculiar structure of the French investment banking system* 
Before the nineteenth century investors in France were advised 
in financial matters by their notaries, in whom they had impUdt 
confidence. But in the nineteenth century banks took over this 
advisory function.^ All large loans were floated by one or other 
of several large banks, which had practically a monopoly over 
the flotations of issues by virtue of their great number of branches. 
The dose co-operation between the few large banks centralized 
the (X)ntrol over issues of securities. The large private banking 
firms like Rothschilds, Vemes, Mallet, had been largdy super- 
seded as leaders in the underwriting field, and were forced to co- 
operate with the large banks, since the latter controlled most of 
the agendas thru which securities were sold. The placing of 
issues floated by their central office was a very important func- 
tion of the branch banks. Indeed, it was the most important of 
their functions. The branches were not local banks in the sense 
that they attempted to satisfy local needs for means of payment 
They gathered savings and in exchange distributed securities 
issued by their central office. The function of local banking was 
quite subsidiary to that of forming a channel for the distribution 
of their securities, and their profit was largely made by sdUng 
securities, not by conducting banking operations.® Each branch 

^ From 1906 to 1913 iimiimeiable articles appeared under the pseudonym 
emphasdzmg the underestimation of the risk prevalent in foreign invest- 
moits and accusing the bankers of bdng unscrupulous in their recommendations of 
certain foreign loans. L'Escroquerie russe is prophetic in its estimate of the im- 
pending risk in Russian investments. 

* J. Montety, Les banques et la politique de placement a I’^tranger de Tfepaigne 
(Paris, 1923). Also D. Yovovitch, Les valeurs mobili^res ^trangeres a la Bourse de 
Paris (Paris, 1910). 

* Domergue in La question des sod6t6s de cr6dit (Paris, 1910) describes the 
functioning of the hundreds of branch banks as follows: “The clients, wholly im- 
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was allotted a quota of securities to be sold, and the branch man- 
ager was interested in selling his quota. Whatever estimate was 
made of risk involved was made by the central office, not by the 
branch, and the central office was usually more concerned with 
profits than with educating the investor. 

Far from offering sound advice to their clients on the merits of 
foreign issues, the banks furnished financial prospectuses of new 
issues which very frequently grossly exaggerated the security and 
assets of the borrower. This was particularly true in the case of 
foreign issues because of the absence of any legal requirement as 
to published information about the financial condition of the bor- 
rower. Misrepresentation became so rife that in 1907 a law was 
passed holding the issuing bank responsible for the accuracy of 
sums stated in the prospectus. This law, however, did not apply 
to foreign government or mxmidpal loans. 

And not only did the banks issue grossly biased information 
thru the prospectus, but they also paid for newspaper support. 
Part of their publicity program was paid newspaper propaganda 
appearing in the guise of disinterested comment.^ According to 
Marinitsch,^ of the twenty-five independent financial journals 
not owned directly by banks or financial agencies,® only two or 
three were thoroly honest in their comments on the new issues. 
The financial colunms of even the large dailies, Marinitsch stated, 
were leased to financial writers who were privileged to conduct 
their columns with complete liberty. Their power to influence 
public opinion for or against new security issues was, obviously, 
considerable, and rendered their support valuable to imderwriters. 
Kaufmann in describing the details of French flotation of secu- 

pressed by the vastness of the banks, foUowed their advice assiduously. The central 
agency fixed in advance the amount of securities that each branch ought to place, 
and the manager of the branch, whose word was law with his client, went over his 
client’s portfolio and made room for the new issue. During the period of flotation 
the central office issued daily lists to aU branches stating the percentage of its quota 
reached by each branch. Every attempt was made by the managers to reach and 
pass their quota.” Under such conditions it would be most surprising if the advice 
to investors would be unbiased. 

1 Kaufmann, Banques en France, Chap. 3, Sec. 3. 

^ La Bourse th^orique et pratique (Paris, 1892), p. 294. 

» Hiere were in Paris in the go’s 186 financial sheets. 
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rities wrote that the first care of a bank directing the flotation of 
an issue was to establish the '"budget of publicity” — that is, to 
fix the sum to be distributed to the press not for paid advertise- 
ments, but for securing favorable comments in the financial news 
columns. The expense of this type of publicity was, he estimated, 
from I to 1 1 per cent of the nominal value of the issue. In the 
decade before the war, Kaufmann claimed that there spread a 
practice of giving newspaper editors certain subscription priv- 
ileges which would increase in value in proportion to the success 
of the flotation.^ 

It was the large profits frequently available to bankers from 
foreign loans that led them to prefer and encomage foreign in- 
vestments. In recommending French rentes or City of Paris 
bonds, there was little or no profit to be made, but in recommend- 
ing a Bulgarian or Brazilian loan there was opportunity for big 
gains. The poorer the security of the borrower and the more 
pressing his need, the less particular is he apt to be, the less 
"shopping” around can he afford to do, and the more is he willing 
to pay to the imderwriters.^ The result was constant pressure on 
the French investor to buy those foreign securities which the 
banks were issuing. A consortium or a smgle bank took a foreign 
loan and pushed it; they no longer were impartial counselors to 
the investor.^ 

^ The probability of co-operation between the issuing banks and the press at the 
expense of the investor is indicated by the following incident cited by Becque (op. 
cit., p. 99). About the 20th of December, 1911, the important dailies contained 
lengthy, laudatory articles on the wealth and prosperity of and opportunity for 
investment in Paraguay. The following week a foreign loan of that country was 
issued on the Paris and other markets. Later one learned that the country was 
engaged in civil war and that during the course of the year there had been no less 
than four revolutions, and further, that the interest payment on previous loans had 
not been paid for 10 years. 

* The answer by the officials of the Credit Lyonnais to the United States Mone- 
tary Commission in 1910 on thiR subject of underwriters’ profits is significant. 
The question was : “ Have you a fixed percentage of profit, or do you buy them as you 
can and sell them at a price satisfactory to yourselves? ” The answer was: “Natu- 
rally the commission varies.” — Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems, 
United States Monetary Commission, 1910, Senate Document No. 405, p, 234. 

* The effectiveness of their advice to investors may be judged from the following 
answers by the chief officials of the Credit Lyonnais to the United States National 
Monetary Commission in 1910. 
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The investor was all the more ready to buy the foreign secu- 
rities which the banks and the press were urging upon him because 
foreign government bonds were free from an annual tax. The 
only domestic bond that was equally free from taxes was the 
French rente, the price of which was usually very high, partly 
because of its greater safety and partly because of certain legal 
requirements as to bank and trust fund investments. The ab- 
sence of this tax may have been a gain to the investor in that it 
increased the yield, but it was a loss to France if it induced a 
French investor to purchase a foreign security the increased 
risk of which was compensated for by its freedom from annual 
taxation.^ Foreign corporate and mimicipal securities, tho not 
free from taxation, were no less attractive than foreign govern- 
ment bonds in that they offered great opportunity for evading 

Q. Our mformation is that the Credit Lyonnais always endeavors to have a 
certain class of securities which they can recommend to their depositors, and that 
their recommendation is practically equivalent to a sale, and that they sell an 
enormous amount of securities and at times undertake large issues. Can you state 
the largest issue that you have recently purchased? 

A. There are two kinds of such operations; first, when the Credit Lyonnais is 
alone interested in the operatbn; and second, when others of the Paris bankers are 
interested with us. The largest recent issue, in connection with other bankers, was 
the 5 per cent Russian loan of igo6 of 1,200,000,000 francs ($240,000,000). What 
is very important in our way of floating a loan is that the sales are made in small 
quantities; the transaction is completed in a very few days, and ei^ch of our cus- 
tomers buys only the number of bonds corresponding to his investment require- 
ment. 

Q. As a matter of fact, anything you recommend they will buy? 

A. Yes, and even with a very large issue; the bonds do not remain long in the 
market, because in our country savings are very extended. Everyone saves his 
money. The small savings of France are the wealth of the country. By examining 
the balances of the accounts of our customers we can know whether they want to 
invest or not, and then we endeavor to have stocks and bonds to offer to them as 
they require them, but this is variable, and sometimes we might have a large issue, 
40 to 50 millions of francs, taken by the public in four or five da3rs. 

^ The impartiality of French bankers towards foreign investments is apparently 
doubted by E. Becque (op. cit., p. 209), who writes: “The truth is that financiers 
who were interested in making foreign loans successful or who wished to obtain the 
co-operation of French capital in advancing funds to foreign enterprises have gone 
out of their way to raise the spectre of tax on revenue; and the fears of the capitalists 
of our country are due in large part to that frame of mind which we have already 
spoken of and which, unfortunately, France is particularly guilty of, which consists 
in admiring everything that is far off while that about us is regarded with distrust.” 
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taxes.^ It will be remembered that tax evasion according to 
French estimates was as high as 50 per cent. 

All these forces combined in creating in the mind of the French 
investor a definite bias in favor of foreign investments. He could 
not, consequently, weigh impartially foreign against domestic 
investment even had he possessed the information and the ex- 
perience necessaty to evaluate justly the comparative risk. The 
result was that he purchased foreign securities at a yield which he 
did not recognize as being low because he imderestimated the 
risk. If, then, we add this element of imderestimated risk to the 
apparent equality of the rate of return, it can hardly be said that 
the yield on foreign investments was greater than that on do- 
mestic, Therefore the assumption that France received a higher 
return on her capital because capital flowed out only in response 
to higher interest rates than could be obtained at home is of very 
doubtful validity; the investor as we have seen, was not an ade- 
quate judge of the relative yield inasmuch as yield must be 
measured not only by the rate but also by the risk. 

The second alleged effect of French capital exports is that the 
productivity of capital for the world was increased in that capital 
flowed where it was most needed, and further, that France thereby 
benefited as a consumer thru the cheapening of foods and raw 
materials, and as producer thru expanding markets for her goods. 
The claim is based first on the assumption that the 3deld from her 
foreign investments was greater than from her domestic, and 
secondly that an increased real rate of interest always means in- 
creased productivity. The first assumption we have noted rests 
on doubtful grounds; the second assumption also appears to be 
open to question. 

^ The following quotation from a recent essay on French banking suggests that 
the opportunity for tax evasion thru foreign investment was not without its appeal 
to the French investor. “With regard to the possession of money, of personal or 
family capital, the Frenchman seems to experience a respect, an intense love, which 
justifies any sacrifice . . . and any deception. The middle class Frenc hm a n , as the 
press shows dearly, lives in a state of perpetual disquietude concerning the evolu- 
tion of social and fiscal laws. He makes a fetich of the secrecy of his business.” — 
R. J. Lemoine, Banking System of France, contained in Foreign Banking Systems, 
edited by Willis and Beckhart (New York, 1929), p. 524. 
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It is quite true that an increased yield often reflects increased 
productivity; but this is not always the case. Some loans are not 
productive at all. When French loans to the Balkans §erve 
merely to advance them in the race for armaments, and when 
loans to the Ottoman empire are used merely to increase the 
luxuriousness of court life, the funds can hardly be said to be 
productive in the sense in which that term is ordinarily used. 
Loans of this type need no special discussion; their case is obvi- 
ous, and moreover, such loans formed only a part of French 
foreign investments. 

It is the loans for presumably productive purposes that enter 
into our analysis. When such loans are made to private industry, 
the yield presumably measures productivity; the sum that private 
industry is willing to pay reflects its estimate of the productivity 
of the capital it borrows. The one who offers the highest price 
for the use of capital presumably will utilize it in a manner more 
productive than one not willing to pay so much. To hamper 
fimds from going to the highest bidder would imder these condi- 
tions interfere with the most productive use of capital. But the 
larger part of capital borrowed from France was borrowed not by 
private industry (foreign), but by governments and mxmicipal- 
ities, and in such borrowing a new element is introduced which no 
longer makes possible so simple a measure of productivity. The 
state uses the borrowed fimds for buUding roads, raOways, public 
buildings, harbors, canals, and other public works, and the possi- 
bility of measuring the productivity of such expenditures by the 
same yardstick — earnings — disappears. There are no earnings. 
For illustration, Argentine built ports and harbors costing mil- 
lions of francs, which she borrowed largely from France at 5 per 
cent interest. Since the utilities were not sold, there were no 
earnings. It is maintained, however, that the utilities produced 
by the harbors were worth at least 5 per cent. The willingness of 
Argentine to pay that 5 per cent indicates that in her opinion 
their productivity was worth at least that much; if it were not, 
S per cent would not have been offered. But this explanation is 
not suflSciently searching. The productivity of the harbors is 
impossible of objective measurement. It is measured not by 
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earnings but by what the persons responsible for the expenditure 
think the harbors are worth to Argentine. And their opinion may 
’be guided by considerations which are not at all such as guide 
private borrowers who calculate earnings. 

Even when the service rendered by public works is charged for, 
the earnings are not always a measure of the productivity of the 
capital involved. Russia, for instance, borrowed great sums for 
her railroads. These roads operated under a continual deficit. 
The interest on the bonds was paid from treasury funds, which in 
turn were largely borrowed from France. If the earnings of the 
railway were to be a measure of its productivity, the capital in- 
vested, altho )delding a 4 per cent return to its holders, was not 
productive at all; it did not yield a return suflBicient to pay even 
the fixed charges, let alone dividends. But Russia may have pre- 
ferred for political or economic reasons to have low freight rates 
and to make up the deficit out of taxes. Or she may have been 
charging for transportatiofl service as much, in a monopolistic 
sense, as the traffic could bear; in which case the road operated 
under a deficit because she could not obtain dividends no matter 
how high the rate. Or Russia may have built her roads partly 
for political and military considerations — these frequently 
played an important part in her decision to build harbors, rail- 
ways, and roads — and she may therefore have expected the 
railroad to operate under a deficit. How can Russia's political 
ambitions in the East — say — be evaluated in terms of pro- 
ductivity against harbor improvement in P'rance? To fall back 
as a measure of that productivity upon the willingness of Russia 
or France to pay in terms of money for the satisfaction of such 
differing desires is to strip the term productivity of the significa- 
tion given it in the assumption we are considering. 

That assumption, it will be remembered, was that capital ex- 
ports increase productivity. If the term productivity is to be 
given its narrow, technical meaning, namely, the creation of util- 
ities, — utility being defined as the capacity to satisfy a want, — 
then the willingness to pay must, from the very definition, logi- 
cally measure productivity. But the thought implicit in the 
assumption that capital exports increase productivity is that 
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capital exports increase well-being. If productivity does not have 
this implication, then it cannot be held that increased productiv- 
ity is an advantage to be claimed for capital exports. 

The difficulties which arise from the indeterminate meaning of 
productivity are illustrated by the following passage by Hobson 
in the preface of his book on capital exports: 

Whatever view be taken as to the social consequences of a high rate of 
interest, it is at any rate evident that the wealth of the world as a whole 
benefits if capital flows to those quarters where it is most needed provided 
always that it is not used for purposes of waste or destruction, such as war, 
or for the exploitation and the oppression of helpless savages. 

It is within the phrase where it is most needed that the diffi- 
culty lies. Apparently the writer does not intend the phrase to 
imply the greatest want as measured by the willingness of the 
borrower to pay a higher price for capital, since he qualifies the 
phrase with '^provided that.^^ By so doing he abandons money 
payment as the criterion, and proceeds to examine the purpose 
for which the loan is to be used, thereby interpreting the term 
productivity in its broader sense — well-being. It is in this sense 
that the term productivity will be used in this discussion, since 
it is so used in the assumption we are questioning. 

Let us return now to the measurement of the productivity of 
capital. The estimate of the utility derived from the use of cap- 
ital is in each country based on considerations which cannot be 
compared. It may be that the predominant cause for the borrow- 
ing was political or military, or perhaps fiscal, necessitated by the 
difficulty of raising taxes. Russia, for illustration, did not until 
1909 obtain ftmds to meet her heavy interest charges out of taxes. 
Before that date interest charges were met out of increased bor- 
rowing. France, on the other hand, met the charges on funds 
borrowed for public works out of taxes. If the French political 
leaders disliked to increase the tax rate more than the Russian 
Ministry of Finance disliked to borrow, then the latter could offer 
more for funds. But it is scarcely reasonable to conclude from 
such a situation that the fimds spent in Russia were more pro- 
ductive than if they had been spent in France. Russia's higher 
successful offer for capital, might be interpreted not as indicative 
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of the ability to put that capital to greater use, but rather as a 
defect in the conduct of Russian government finance, or as the 
extreme dislike of the central government in France to expend 
funds on public works of a local nature.^ 

Nor is the fact that a foreign government outbids private in- 
dustry for capital an indication that the productivity of the capital 
is greater when used by the foreign country. The price industry 
can pay for the capital it borrows is definitely limited by the pro- 
ductivity of that capital. It cannot afford, on the penalty of loss 
or failure, to pay more. Industry may and does err, and when it 
does, a definite, measurable loss residts; but it cannot err by 
much because it has a fair idea of the market value of the services 
it produces. The situation of a government borrowing is differ- 
ent; the limit it can pay is conjectural at best, and is determined 
mainly by political factors. How can it be otherwise since the 
service to be produced — if it is a loan for productive and not 
consumption purposes — has usually no measurable market 
value? What, for example, is the value of good roads, harbors, 
sewage, schools? The value of those expenditures to the com- 
munity is determined by a compromise of such a diversity of 
interests that if the amount paid for the capital used in their con- 
struction is a measure of the productivity of that capital, it is 
probably an unusual accident and not, as in the case of industrial 
loans, a normal result. With this government hit-or-miss estimate 
of productivity it would be indeed surprising if each country dis- 
posed of its capital to the best advantage.*-^ Can it, then, be said 


^ Masse, a well-known French, engineer, describes at length how the productive 
capacity of France was seriously curtailed by the insufl&dent development of canals, 
ports, rivers, and other public works (La production des richesses, Paris, 1925). He 
explains the inability of France to compete successfully with other governments for 
French funds to be spent on French public works by the lack of local autonomy in 
matters of expenditure. He implies definitely that a change in the political structure 
of France would have resulted in more funds being spent on public works. 

* It is significant that in the report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry in 1928, 
written by such competent economists as J. M. Keynes, W. T. Layton, H. D. 
Henderson, B. S. Rountree — to name only some of the Executive Committee re- 
sponsible for the report — there is recognition of the lack of necessary equivalence 
between 3deld on foreign investments and welfare of the lending nation when the 
loans are to foreign governments and municipalities. It is proposed that some other 
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that the French loans to Russia, Turkey, Spain, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, and the South American governments, which accounted 
for at least hah of France^s foreign investments, resulted in 
greater productivity for society as a whole than would have been 
the case had that capital remained at home? 

Even if they did, the welfare of the world at large must still be 
deemed of secondary importance; from the point of view of 
France, her own welfare is paramount. To her the significant 
gains and losses are not those experienced by Russia or Turkey, 
but those experienced by France. Just what did France gain from 
her foreign investments? It is to a consideration of this question 
that we now turn. 

means than a reUance upon the price offered for the use of capital be adopted to 
insure a proper development of domestic public works. The Executive Committee 
writes as foUows: Secondly, there is question of the right distribution of savings 
in the national interest between investment abroad and investment at home. So far 
as industrial, agricultural, and mining overseas enterprises are concerned, we think 
that the freedom of foreign investments has in the past greatly increased the na- 
tional wealth and is increasing it now. We see no reason to do anything but en- 
courage the trading, business, and pioneering private enterprise of British citizens 
abroad. We also think that in the Railway Age, the development of foreign and 
colonial railway systems abroad out of British capital, when British materials, 
British savings, and British engineering enterprise were opening up the world for 
the supply of food and raw materials, was greatly for the interest of this country as 
well as of the world. But we are more doubtful whether at the present time, the 
odsting machinery for the investment necessarily preserves the correct balance 
between expenditure on Public Utilities at home and loans for simila r purposes 
abroad to Government, Provinces, Municipalities, and other public bodies in foreign 
countries and in the Dominions. Our constructive proposals below will be based on 
the assumption that the development and expansion of transport facilities, public 
utilities, industries, housing, and agricultural equipment at home should be the first 
charge on the national savings, and that only the suiplus, after the satisfaction of 
all reasonable domestic requirements imder these headings, should be made avail- 
able to public bodies abroad.” — Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry, Britain’s 
Industrial Future (London, 1928), Chap. DC, Sec. i. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF CAPITAL EXPORTS {continued) 

Before entering upon a discussion of the far-reaching influence 
of capital exports upon the domestic econotny of France, we 
shall briefly dispose of two minor alleged benefits. It is generally 
assumed that capital exports lessen the risk of investment thru 
geographical distribution. This certainly was not true of France. 
A wise distribution does indeed reduce the risk of loss, but it can 
scarcely be said that the foreign securities in the French portfolio 
reflected wise distribution. One-fourth of France^s foreign hold- 
ings were concentrated in Russia, and the rest consisted of loans 
to coimtries whose financial stability was doubtful and political 
prospects unsettled. The French portfolio was thus especially 
vulnerable in case of any mtoward economic or political events, 
and increased rather than decreased the risk of loss from invest- 
ment. 

The claim that capital exports provide protection to a coun- 
try's gold reserves, thereby insuring freedom from credit and 
price fluctuations, is hardly applicable to the French situation. 
It is true that foreign securities sold abroad or employed as col- 
lateral to establish credits against which the banks can sell ex- 
change may be used to meet temporary adverse movements of 
exchanges; they thereby obviate the necessity for shipping gold 
and help to protect the banking system from fluctuations in the 
gold reserve due to temporary movements in the exchange rates. 
This protection is sometimes advantageous. The constant move- 
ments of gold both ways between countries demonstrates, how- 
ever, that the use of securities is not always the most expedient 
method of establishing credits abroad; and in any event it is not 
necessary for a country to acquire billions of foreign securities for 
that purpose; Moreover, securities so used should have the great- 
est stability and the highest standing, in which class the larger 
part of French foreign holdings could scarcely be said to belong; 
her domestic rentes would have served the purpose far better 
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than her Russian, Italian, or Spanish bonds. In case long- 
time securities are not used nearly so much as short-time prime 
paper; a central bank can and does more adequately protect its 
gold reserve from fluctuations by the possession of a goodly stock 
of foreign bills. But for France the necessity for protecting tempo- 
rary fluctuations in her gold holdings was of very minor impor- 
tance because of her huge and ever increasing stock of gold and 
the lack of sensitivity in her credit structure. As for providing a 
liquid reserve for times of national stress, it is noteworthy that 
in the greatest crisis, 1914-1918, over half of France’s foreign 
holdings became unsalable except at a very great loss.^ 

So much for the alleged minor benefits France derived from 
her capital exports. We turn now to a consideration of the effects 
of these exports on the French domestic economy — on the na- 
tional income, on the distribution of that income, on the terms of 
trade, and on the development of the domestic industry. 

^ Several French writers claim for France this additional advantage from foreign 
investments: they serve to equalize what would otherwise be an ‘‘unfavorable” 
balance of payments which would denude France of her gold. The income from 
foreign investments is assumed to make possible a constant excess of merchandise 
imports without the necessity of exporting gold in payment. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this is included as an advantage of foreign investments for any country, 
especially France, We have seen that France did not have a consistent excess of 
merchandise imports, and that the revenue due France from her foreign invest- 
ments did not serve to pay for her imports but was reinvested abroad (except per- 
haps for the years from 1880 to 1886). But even were a lending country to be at 
the stage where she receives a constant excess of merchandise imports — paid for 
by the excess of revenue due her from her foreign investments over new foreign 
investments — is it to be claimed that this constant excess of imports would, were it 
not for the foreign investments, have to be paid for in gold? During the first period 
of a lending country's operations, assuming equilibrium in the other items in the 
balance of payments, an excess of exports of goods or services is created. When the 
interest payments equal the annual excess of export of capital, equilibrium between 
the exports and imports of goods and services is established; and when the annual 
interest payments exceed the annual exports of capital, an excess of imports ap- 
pears. To hold that this excess of imports would cause a sustained outflow of gold 
if it were not for the capital exports is to confuse cause with efiect. If there had 
been no sustained capital exports in the first place, a sustained excess of imports 
would not have appeared. See, for example, M. Arboux, op. cit., Chap. I, and 
E. Becque, op. cit., p. 85. The latter, in enumerating the advantages of capital 
exports writes that “ the first and most essential advantage is that the large profits 
from foreign investments permit lending countries to pay for their excess of im- 
ports and to transform a debit balance of payments into a credit balance.” 
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The possible sources of an increase in national income from 
capital exports are three: an increase due to the difference in the 
rate of return on foreign investments over the rate that would 
have prevailed had no capital been exported; a cheapening of 
imports as a result of improvements in foreign industry and agri- 
culture made with the borrowed capital; a reduction in the costs 
of production of domestic goods because of an increase in the 
foreign demand for those goods with a consequent development 
of more and larger plants, leading to lower costs from ‘‘external” 
and “internal” economies. 

In France the export of capital probably caused the rate of 
interest to go up; had no capital been exported, the additional 
half to one and a half billion francs would have so augmented the 
annual supply of capital available for domestic industry that the 
rate would have decreased. How great the decrease would have 
been depends upon the effect that a decline in interest rates would 
have had (i) upon the volume of domestic savings and (2) upon 
the domestic demand for capital in the absence of opportimity 
for foreign investment. It is generally held that a decrease in the 
rate of interest decreases the volume of savings, but the extent 
of such decrease — the significant problem — is a debatable 
point. In the case of France there is reason to believe that sav- 
ings would have been less responsive to a downward movement 
of the interest rate than the savings of other lending countries. 
The saving habits of the French nation, famous in French liter- 
ature and thruout economic writing, were so firmly established 
that a matter of an increase or decrease in the reward for saving 
would not have been nearly so important in France as in a coun- 
try where the saving habit was less popular. The ambition of 
almost every Frenchman is to be a rentier.^ He does not have the 
passion of the American to earn a great deal in order that he may 
spend a great deal; his psychology is to live on little in the present 

^ Neymarck, in an essay in 1910, wrote: “Neither in England nor in the United 
States is there such an army of people who put by small savings. There are nearly 
10,000,000 electors. All, or nearly all, save their money with the intention of putting 
something by for their old age. ... To sell his securities is a resolution he takes 
only in the case of absolute necessity.” — French Savings and Their Influence upon 
the Bank of France and upon French Banks (Washington, 1910), p. 167. 
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so that he may live without working in the future. Every penny 
is husbanded, and when there is a surplus the Frenchman feels, 
as Guyot ^ says, ‘‘a great delight” in investing it. A decrease in 
the rate of interest under such* conditions would, it has long since 
been pointed out, tend rather to increase than decrease the 
amount of savings, since the principal would have to be greater 
in order to yield the same income. In the 90’s, when interest rates 
were declining to very low levels, there does not seem to have 
been any slackening in the rate of increase of French savings.^ 
Nor does there seem to be any comment in the literature of the 
period with regard to increased spending or reduced savings due 
to the lowered interest rates; in fact the contrary is true. Ney- 
marck, writing in 1893 on L’abaissement du taux de Tinteret, 
ses causes, ses avantages, ses inconvenients,^ does not mention 
either increased spending or decreased saving as resulting from 
the great decline in interest rates on investments. But he does 
write: 

The rentier must therefore work for a longer time in order to have the 
same amoxmt of enjoyments as formerly. The head of the family must work, 
earn, and above all economize more in order to insure the same income so 
that he can give the same dowry to his children. The laborer, while setting 
aside the same sum, must work for a longer time in order to create for his old 
age an income equal to that which he obtained formerly 

There is reason to believe, then, that in so far as savings depend 
upon willingness to save, the supply of capital would not have 
been seriously affected by a reduction in the interest rate. 

A decrease in the supply price of capital may, however, have 
decreased the capacity for saving. Doubtless with a smaller 
money income the French rentier would have found it more 
difficult to save an equal amount. But to offset the decreased 

^ The Amount, Direction, and Nature of French Investments, Ann. of Am. 
Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sc., 1916, Vol. 68, p. 37. 

^ Savings in aU savings banks increased one billion francs from 1890 to 1899 and 
only 1200 millions from 1900 to 1909. (Table 54.) These may represent chiefly 
“rainy day^* savings, which are least sensitive to interest rates; but much of the 
French investment in bonds was similarly motivated. 

* Finances contemporaines, Vol. 6, p, in. 

^ Ibid,, p. n6. 
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saving capacity of this class of income receivers there was the 
increased saving capacity of those groups whose incomes are in- 
creased by lowered interest rates. Whether the increased ca- 
pacity of the entrepreneur, the wage earner, and the landowner 
would have wholly compensated for the decreased saving ca- 
pacity of the investor — very frequently the same person — 
cannot be determined; but the difference in savings cannot have 
been great. 

Without serious reduction in the volume of savings and barring 
a change in the domestic demand schedule for capital, the rate of 
interest would have been somewhat lower than the rate that pre- 
vailed when capital was exported. But it is quite possible that 
the domestic demand schedule would not long have remained 
unchanged. The extra supply of capital seeking domestic em- 
ployment at a rate somewhat lower might very well have brought 
about a complete change in the psychology of production — as 
will be pointed out later — which eventually would have caused 
the demand schedule to move to the right. For many years, 
however, the interest rate would have remained at a lower level 
than that prevailing imder capital e^qjorts; that is the money 
income from investments was higher than it would have been had 
no capital been exported. 

This larger money income accruing to the owners of capital 
accompanied a shift in the income of other groups: wage earners, 
landowners, and entrepreneurs. The effect on labor was a re- 
duction in wages. We may apply the usual economic reasoning. 
The more limited the supply of any one of the agents of produc- 
tion in proportion to the others, the higher the price it can com- 
mand for its services; where capital is scarce and labor plentiful, 
wages are lower and interest higher than where capital is plentiful 
and labor scarce. Since there was less capital, each unit of capital 
received a larger share of the combined product than it would 
have received had capital per laborer been greater. 

The wage earner suffered also because of the worsening in the 
net barter terms of trade in so far as the more imfavorable terms 
were caused by capital exports.^ Imported commodities con- 

^ See Chap. 12. 
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Slimed a slightly larger portion of his income because of the effect 
of large exports of capital on relative price levels. The loss in 
real income was felt by all French consumers, but the laborer had 
no offsetting gain, as did the investor, from the higher interest 
rates induced by capital exports. The entrepreneur likewise suf- 
fered from capital exports; as consumer his imported commodities 
cost him more, and as producer his services received a smaller 
proportion of the total product because of the relatively greater 
scarcity of capital. 

As in the case of the other factors of production, so with land: 
any change which causes capital to be less abundant relative to 
land will increase the relative economic importance of capital and 
decrease that of land. Moreover, in the case of agricultural land, 
economic rent is decreased not only because of its diminished 
economic importance as compared with capital, but also because 
capital exports to some extent increase the world supply of usable 
land.^ Altho this additional cause for decrease in economic rent 
was a loss to the landlord, it represented no net loss to France. 
By supplying the capital to develop foreign agriculture, foreign 
min es, and so forth, the cost of producing certain commodities in 
foreign countries became cheaper, and France along with the rest 
of the world benefited as consumer of those commodities.^ 

This reduction in the cost of imports — arising not from more 
favorable net barter terms of trade, but from the reduced cost of 

1 The term supply is given here perhaps a slightly different meaning than is 
frequently accorded it. The supply of land as the term is here used is not to be 
measured by the world’s surface. It refers only to land having exchange value. If 
land which is unproductive is made productive by improvement in the arts of 
transportation, the effect is an increase in the supply of land. Regarded in thk 
sense, the supply of land is by no means fixed. 

® Pigou in his Economics of Welfare, rev. ed., Part IV, Chap. Ill, Sec. 7, ex- 
presses the opinion that the injury to labor caused by capital exports would in the 
long run be offset by an increase in the aggregate income. The increase would come 
from the compounding of the extra interest earned abroad on foreign investments 
and from the cheapening of those raw materials and foodstuffs consumed by work- 
men in the lending countries, a cheapening that results from better exploitation of 
foreign sources of supply. This was doubtless true of England, because her invest- 
ments yielded rich returns and her capital was largely used for exploitation of foreign 
resources. (See footnote p. 296.) But as indicated in the pages above, this was 
hardly true of France. 
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production abroad — is one of the considerable advantages 
claimed for foreign investments. But it must be kept in mind 
that this reduction would have accrued to France no matter 
which country's capital developed foreign lands. From the point 
of view of France only commodities cheapened by her exported 
capital and consumed by her can be claimed as a gain from French 
foreign investments.^ And in any case only a part of French ex- 
ported capital was used for purposes that resulted in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of French imports. The French capital loaned to 
foreign governments for their military purposes resulted in no 
reduction, while the capital loaned for foreign municipal improve- 
ments reduced it only in a very tenuous fashion if at all.^ Nor, 
it must be noted, was the gain to France from the decrease in the 
cost of some of her imports a net gain. Domestic goods and 
services would also have been produced more cheaply had more 
capital been used at home.^ To be sure, if the bulk of the French 

1 It may be replied that if every country adopted this attitude, the rich natural 
resources of much of the world would remain undeveloped. This argument would 
in all probability bear little weight in the determination of national policy. More- 
over, it need not necessarily be true. Capital exports may have been desirable for 
Great Britain, Holland, or the United States, and yet for reasons peculiar to France 
unwise for her. 

* It is noteworthy that from those countries which received most French capital, 
Russia excepted, exports to France declined heavily, as follows: 

Imports into France 
(Millions of francs) 

Average Average Change from 1880-1884 

1880-1884 1905-1009 to 190S-1909 (Per cent) 


Russia 240 27 10 

Turkey 130 105 —20 

Italy 400 ISO —62 

Spain 350 170 —50 

Austria-Hungary 120 74 —63 

Roumania 55 44 —20 


These declines over a period of thirty years by no means prove that the cost of 
production of the imports from those countries had not been reduced, but they 
strongly suggest that the gain accruing to France from those reduced costs was not 
great. 

3 With regard to agricultural machinery Clapham concluded that ** those ma- 
chines which are the typical products of application of nineteenth century metal- 
lurgy and engineering to agriculture, had not even conquered the larger French 
hol^gs in 1892, if statistics are at all trustworthy.’^ He mentions, too, that the 
cultivator was short of capital. — Op. cit., p. 171. 
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capital invested abroad had served to develop rich natural re- 
sources, as did much of the British foreign investments,^ there 
would be less doubt about the gains to France from the reduced 
cost of imports. Some French capital did, indeed, flow to Brazil, 
Argentine, Java, Malacca, and similar spots, which yielded some 
return to the French consumer in the shape of reduced cost of 
rubber, coffee, hides, and so forth; but much more went to Tur- 
key, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and Spain, where the 
supposed increase in the productivity of the capital resulted in 
dubious gains to the French people. 

The export of French capital resulted, then, in only a slight 
reduction in the cost of French imports. The decrease in the 
domestic costs of production arising from the possibility of in- 
creased economies from a larger scale of production in the export- 
ing industries was even more doubtful. The export of capital 
resulted at first in a shift to the right of foreign demand schedules 
and also in an increase in demand — in the market sense — for 
French products. The increased demand for certain French 
products necessitated an increased production and resulted in 
some of the economies accompanying an increased scale of pro- 
duction. Here again the gains were not net gams. The increase in 
the foreign demand for French commodities was not an additional 
demand; it was only a substitute demand. The transfer in pur- 
chasing power abroad which causes an increased foreign demand 
for French goods and services decreases at the same time a domes- 
tic demand. There is no reason to expect more opportunity for 
reducing cost in exporting industries than in domestic.^ More- 
over, from the French point of view the saving from the reduced 
cost of goods consumed at home accrues wholly to the French 

^ In 1914 Sir G. Paish stated: “In the aggregate, Great Britain has supplied the 
world outside these is^nds with nearly £600 million for the construction of rmlways 
in the last seven years (out of a total so supplied by her of upwards of £1100 mil- 
lion), and all of the money has been placed in countries upon which we depend for 
our supplies of food and raw materid.” — The Export of Capital and the Cost of 
Living, Manchester Statistical Society, February, 1914, p. 78. Cited by Pigou, 
op. cit., p. 621. 

* An increase in the foreign demand for French goods may be greater than the 
decreases in the domestic demand if the increased e^orts result in building up a 
foreign demand for French products. 
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people, whereas a reduction in the cost of export goods — unless 
produced under conditions of monopoly — benefits the French 
people only to the extent that those commodities are consumed 
at home.^ 

It must be remembered that the possibility of the savings we 
have been considering presupposes that an export of capital takes 
place thru an increase of exports. But it is also possible for the 
export surplus to appear with the aid of a decrease in imports, as 
apparently happened from 1892 to 1897 when there was a decline 
in the physical quantity of French imports altho every other 
European coimtry (except Spain) showed an increase in those 
years. In such case there were no economies of this kind in the 
export industries, whereas there may have been the reverse effect 
in the domestic industries. Whether the purchasing power in 
France was transferred thru an increase in exports or a decrease 
in imports, or both, the irregularity of the movement of French 
capital exports introduced additional elements of maladjustment 
into French industrial life, and these helped to reduce any gains 
that may have accrued from the economies of larger scale pro- 
duction. 

The probable gains to France from her capital exports, as we 
have seen, could not have been very great, and they are rendered 
even less significant by the strong probability that the huge 
volume of French capital exports adversely affected the tenor of 
the domestic industry. During the period under survey, while 
other leading countries of the world were undergoing a great in- 
dustrial expansion, French industry remained apathetic. Many 
a French writer observing the industrial progress of neighboring 
Germany was emphatic in his condemnation of French industrial 

^ An additional consideration is that the reduction in cost may have been so 
considerable — a likely assumption in view of the nature of the small scale pro- 
duction of many French exports — that, notwithstanding increased sales, the total 
value of French exports decreased and the net barter terms of trade became still 
more unfavorable. We are obviously dealing here only with probabilities; yet they 
cannot be ignored if we are attempting an evaluation of the effects of foreign invest- 
ments. It were better to admit that the effects of foreign investments on the terms 
of trade can be determined only after a careful examination of the use of each loan 
as well as of the total situation than to assume a result which may be the very oppo- 
site of the actual one. 
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unprogressiveness. Truchy expressed the prevailing impatience 
with the sluggish development of French agriculture and indus- 
try in the following words: ^ 

Our horizon is limited and our ideal mediocre. We risk little, we earn 
little. ... In these quiet paths where the sons are led by the fathers and 
where in their turn they will lead their own children, we shall perhaps find 
happiness; but most assuredly those are not the paths that modem peoples 
tread in their march to greatness and a historic role. , * 

Again, Masse in the introductory chapter to his lengthy volume 
on the production of wealth in France wrote: ^ 

Let us note that even at this moment France is content to live from hand 
to mouth, to create new capital by savings. She leaves her powers of pro- 
duction partially unfertile and iie . . . improving neither machinery nor 
methods. She employs her capital to make fertile the labor of other nations. 
. . . She desires only to continue her lazy role of banker to the world. 

This stagnation of French industry was due in the opinion of 
many French writers to the inability of domestic interests to se- 
cure capital because of the strong bias for foreign investments. 
In an address to bankers one of these writers dramatically ex- 
pressed the lack of capital for domestic use as foUows: * 

While [French] gold flows over the entire world, business, industry, agri- 
culture vegetate at home, languishing in a consumption, and do not find the 
capital necessary for their development, and these two facts — financial 
prosperity, poverty of credit — equally incontestable and uncontested, but 
in appearance contradictory and irreconcilable, face each other in a sort of 
paradoxical antithesis thrown in defiance at the good sense of the public. 

M. Cawes, President of the Societe d’Economie Politique, in a 
paper before that society in 1900 also stressed the difficulty which 
the French entrepreneur was meeting. His statement was “Be 

^ fitude sur le commerce de la France, Rev. d’ficon. Pol, 1904, p. 564. 

2 Op. cit., p. 4. 

3 H. Michel, cited in Becque, op. cit., p. 203. 

It must be noted that some writers, notably Ne3nnarck, were of the opinion that 
the stagnation of French industry was due not to the inability of industry to secure 
capital, but to the inability of capital to find business opportunities in France. He 
ascribed this state of affairs to the lack of real financiers, to the highly critical atti- 
tude of the government and the press towards big business in France, and to the 
constant threat of increased fiscal burdens on income. — Les gros magasins des 
capitaux, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 506. 
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you Greek, Chinese, or Brazilian, it is often said, the Credit 
Lyonnais will make you huge advances; but if you are French, 
you will get nothing/^ Raffolovich,^ too, blamed foreign invest- 
ments for the lack of capital /or domestic industry. 

Financiers [he said] inclined to place German securities at home assert 
at the same time our industrial powerlessness and our financial power: the 
pessimism of our great banks in respect to our industry has almost taken the 
form of a dogma; . . , The truth is simple: the great banks hope to continue 
their activity as issuers of foreign paper by placing at home German securities 
which yield them large profits; nothing but their immediate interests moti- 
vate them. 

The opinion of others, again, was that the foreign investments 
drew capital away not only from industry but also from very 
much needed public works, an opinion that is thus summarized 
by M. Arboux: ^ 

While France exports billions, she has done nothing for herself. While 
she has given the most complete tools to countries which soon turn about 
and compete with France in the sale of the products of those tools, she has 
not progressed in her own production methods. France has created harbors 
for Argentine, bored isthmuses in two hemispheres, established canals from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, yet important public works remain to be accom- 
plished on her own soil. Havre and Marseilles are not equipped to maintain 
their commercial position; canals are urgently needed in the east and south- 
east. With the money that we have sown in distant enterprises we could 
have realized ten times over our great national projects whose future even 
now seems chimerical. 

Doubtless the apparently greater yield of foreign securities was 
even more appealing to the French investors because of their lack 
of confidence in domestic enterprise. The French attitude toward 
French ventures is well expressed in the remark attributed to a 
French ofl&cer who had spent twenty years abroad. When asked 
why he invested his savings abroad rather than in France, he 
replied, “I don’t mind risking my skin for France, but I must 
keep my sous protected,” ^ 

1 Le Marche Financier, 1910-11, p. 6. 

2 Op. cit., p. no. The author of the above quotation is not in sympathy with 

the writers who place the blame for this state of affairs on the export of capif^. He 
feels it is due to the lack of French business ability, , ,, 

® Cited by Guillaume, op. cit. 
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It seems very probable that the bias for foreign investments, in 
large part artificially created by the powerful French commercial 
banks, was responsible for this lack of confidence in domestic 
enterprise. It is possible that the French attitude toward experi- 
mentation, toward new ventures, new methods, would have been 
different had French capital more eagerly sought opportunities 
for domestic investment. To be sure, to an aggressive, enterpris- 
ing commercial spirit foreign competition for capital is of second- 
ary importance; capital is eagerly sought after, coaxed into do- 
mestic channels by ambitious entrepreneurs. But lacking that 
spirit, French industry may have needed the special encourage- 
ment that a large supply of capital seeking domestic employment 
would have provided.^ Once having gathered momentum, the 
whole psychology of production might have changed. Improve- 
ments, larger scale production, greater profits, might have ushered 
in a tendency toward industrial expansion similar to that of Ger- 
many during those years. 

^ It is significant that such expansion in the use of machineiy as did occur in 
France came at a time of very low interest rates and most abundant capital. J. H. 
Clapham, after reviewing the statistics on the spread of machinery in France, wrote: 
“It might easily be argued that an ‘industrial revolution* began in France some- 
where about the year 1895. AU the power used in French industry in 1890 would 
only have driven a few squadrons of the capital ships in 1920.” — The Economic 
Development of Fr^ce and Germany 1815-1914 (Cambridge, 1923), p. 240. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSION 

It has been generally supposed that the huge foreign invest- 
ments of France yielded a net revenue large enough to make 
possible a continuous excess of imports. Contrary to this belief 
the balance sheet of French international accounts for the years 
1880 to 1913 shows that the total net revenue due France from 
her foreign investments was no greater than the total exports of 
capital for the same period; France had not yet reached that 
stage of lending maturity when income from foreign investments 
exceeds capital exports. It is therefore evident that the persistent 
excess of imports which, according to the ofiicial figures, France 
enjoyed could not have been brought about — as French writers 
commonly stated — by her foreign investments. Nor was the 
import excess so large as the official figures indicate. After due 
allowance for the relative undervaluation of exports and after 
making comparable the statistics of exports and imports by cor- 
rection for shipping and insurance costs, the movement of mer- 
chandise balances presents a quite different picture from that 
based on the official figures. Instead of the recorded constant 
excess of imports, in twelve of the thirty-four years under survey 
France had an excess of merchandise exports, and in several of the 
remaining years her import excess was very small. The depar- 
tures from the trend toward an excess of exports after 1889 were 
of short duration and were chiefly the result of greatly increased 
food imports necessitated by unusually poor domestic harvests. 
Even the import excess of the period 1880 to 1886 was in large 
part due to the widespread destruction of domestic vineyards 
and the consequent extraordinary imports of wine. A curve 
representing the corrected merchandise balance of trade with 
these fluctuations eliminated would show an excess of imports in 
only a few years, and for the period as a whole a sizeable excess 
of exports. Such excess of imports as did occur was paid for not 
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by the revenue from the French foreign investments but by the 
expenditures of foreign tourists in France, a revenue which looms 
very large in the international accoimts and amounts during the 
thirty-four years to more than thirteen billion francs. The re- 
ceipts from this source were sufficient to pay not only for the 
excess of merchandise imports but also for the large excess (six 
and a half billion francs) of specie imports. 

Tho the totals of capital exports and net revenue from foreign 
investments over the period as a whole were not far apart, for 
any one year during most of the period they differed consider- 
ably, thereby raising the question of the mechanism for adjust- 
ment of the disequilibrium caused by changes in the volume of 
capital exports. We found by comparing the movements of 
capital exports with the partial balances that there existed a cor- 
relation between merchandise movements and capital exports 
high enough to suggest that the adjustment of disequilibrium 
occurred thru movements of merchandise. In attempting to trace 
the connection between the two it was necessary first to exa m ine 
all the possible means thru which capital exports can influence or 
be influenced by merchandise movements, and then to evaluate 
the potency of the various means in the case of France. 

We concluded that in the French trade with countries on a 
gold standard the movements of exchange rates were a negligible 
factor in checking or stimulating merchandise movements. In 
trade with countries not on a gold standard the movements of 
exchange rates were doubtless important. France exported little 
to such coimtries, but she obtamed over one-fourth of her im- 
ports from them, and the wide fluctuation in exchange rates on 
those countries made a significant difference to the French im- 
porters. 

We found also that countries which borrowed funds from 
France, unlike the countries which borrowed from England in 
the nineteenth century and from the United States in the twen- 
tieth, did not spend any appreciable portion of the loans in the 
lending country. The linking of French loans directly to her ex- 
ports — the efforts of the French government notwithstanding 
— was definitely a negligible factor in the French merchandise 
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movements. Changes in the volume of French exports to the 
borrowing countries played at best only a minor role in the ad- 
justment. 

Shifts in demand schedules were doubtless a more efiFective 
medium. No substantiation of this view could be found in the 
French trade statistics, but actual substantiation would in any 
case be impossible because fluctuations in prices as a causal factor 
in merchandise movements could not be excluded; it wotild be 
impossible to determine what proportion of the changes in the 
volume of merchandise imports and exports was due to changes 
in demand schedules and what proportion to changes in sectional 
prices. But the likelihood that changes in demand schedules in- 
duced chiefly by gold flows were a factor in the adjustment is, as 
we have seen from the general reasoning, fairly strong. 

The influence of sectional price changes as a force in the ad- 
justment does not in the case of France appear to have played so 
prominent a role as is presupposed by the neo-classical doctrine. 
Nevertheless, the indications are that they were a factor. Exam- 
ination of the movements of sectional price changes and move- 
ments of the physical volume of merchandise reveals a relation- 
ship in accord with the orthodox sequence. Relative increases in 
the price of imports were accompanied by declines in the physical 
quantities, and relative decreases in price by increases in physical 
quantities. The changes continued until, in a large number of 
cases, there was a rough approximation between the changes in 
the values of the merchandise balances and the capital exports. 
No causal connection between the two movements, however, 
could be found in the movements of specie imports, hank reserves, 
discoimt rates, and changes in the volume of credit and money. 
Specie imports, as we have shown, affected bank reserves only 
thru the reserves of the Bank of France, all other banks keeping 
negligible amounts of specie in their vaults. Fluctuations in these 
reserves exerted only a slight influence on the volume of credit or 
note circulation. There was no trace of the gold-reserve-discoimt 
rate-volume-of-credit sequence held by the neo-classical theory to 
be the necessary chain connecting disequilibrium in the balance of 
pa3mients with sectional price changes. The Bank of France dis~ 
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count rate, the rate at which the bulk of loans was made, moved 
so seldom and within such narrow limits that it could not have 
played an active role in the control of credit. Together with in- 
creases in the gold premium the Bank rate served to check out- 
ward movements of gold when there was danger of any large 
efflux; they were intended not to curtail credit at home but to 
prevent short-time funds from being drawn to foreign markets 
when very high rates prevailed. It was the avowed policy of the 
Bank of France to interfere as little as possible with the price at 
which business men could borrow short-time funds, and as a re- 
sult of this policy — a policy made feasible by large and growing 
gold reserves and by a relatively undeveloped system of deposit 
banking — the stability of the Bank rate rendered it a purely 
passive factor in the control of credit. Tho the market rate was 
much less stable and appears to have been sensitive to specie im- 
ports, it applied to only a small proportion of the commercial 
loans, and was consequently a minor factor in controlling the 
expansion of credit. 

It is certain that gold exerted no such influence on prices thru 
the medium of changes in bank reserves and discount rates as the 
orthodox theory presupposes; yet it is entirely possible that gold 
movements aSected French prices without the aid of changes in 
discount rates or in the volume of credit. The great importance 
of the use of specie as a medium of payment in France makes 
such a connection between specie movements and prices possible 
even when discount rates and bank reserves remain passive fac- 
tors. But no clear evidence on the problem of the relationship of 
the quantity of money in circulation to prices is revealed by the 
comparison between the fluctuations in the quantity of specie and 
notes outside the Bank of France and the movement of prices. 
Moreover, even if such a relationship were revealed, the absence 
of correlation between the annual movements of capital and specie 
renders dubious the interpretation that changes in sectional price 
levels were induced by capital movements. And in this instance 
the lack of monthly figures is not likely to be of sufl&cient impor- 
tance to invalidate comparisons on an annual basis, for the price 
structure in France would not have been so sensitive to monthly 
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movements as to the cumulative effect of a group of net monthly 
movements. Altogether analysis of French banking and mone- 
tary movements appears to show no definite relationships upon 
which can be based a satisfactory explanation of the connection 
between French capital exports and movements of sectional 
prices. 

The possibility that merchandise movements influenced the 
volume of French capital exports cannot be wholly dismissed. In 
certain of the years the increased domestic expenditure on im- 
ported foodstuffs caused by serious crop failures may have cur- 
tailed the rate of savings and so affected capital exports; and 
bumper crops, again, may have served to increase both food and 
capital exports. On this point, again, the figures yield no definite 
evidence; the movements of capital exports show no consistent 
relationship with years of large or small food imports induced by 
poor or bumper crops. Nevertheless, in those years in which food 
imports were high owing to poor domestic crops and capital ex- 
ports low, it is quite possible that the poor crops may have been 
one of the factors causing the decline in capital exports. The 
absence of any constant relationship may, as has been pointed 
out, mean only that other factors affecting capital exports were 
more influential in some years than in others. 

The possibility that both capital exports and merchandise 
movements were concomitant effects of changes in business activ- 
ity exists, but its potency is a matter of doubt. In certain of the 
years it is probable that both movements were accelerated or 
checked by business conditions, but the absence of any correlation 
between phases of business activity and capital exports suggests 
that cyclical movements of business activity were not an impor- 
tant factor in the positive correlation noted between capital ex- 
ports and merchandise movements. 

The evidence obtained from the analysis of French banking, 
monetary, merchandise, and price movements suggests the con- 
clusion that no one force was alone instrumental in effecting ad- 
justment of the disequilibrium in the French balance of payments. 
And it seems very doubtful to me that any one force is ever alone 
responsible for effecting a balance. Many forces making for ad- 
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justment are always involved, and each operates with a varying 
degree of effectiveness according to the particular situation. The 
spede-flow-price mechanism is doubtless one of the forces, but 
there seems to be no justification for assuming that it is the sole or 
even the dominant means of adjustment. It is my opinion that 
nothing in the experience of France, the United States, or Canada 
verifies the claim that the specie-flow-price mechanism of the neo- 
classical theory is the all-important means of adjustment. 

The neo-classical theory is not the complete explanation. The 
theory fails in that it explains what happens only xmder certain 
given conditions seldom found. It expounds a sequence of changes 
which undisturbed would in time bring about adjustment, but 
which seldom, if ever, operates unchecked by the frictions and 
rapid changes characteristic of modem economic conditions. By 
ignoring some of these forces and minimizing others, the neo- 
classical exposition exaggerates the effectiveness of gold flows and 
sectional price changes as a means for establishing equilibrium in 
international accounts. A comprehensive theory should include 
the following factors : 

I. Movements of exchange rates. These, as we have pointed 
out, are ineffectual in trade between two countries on a gold 
standard. They assume, however, an importance when one of the 
trading countries is not on a gold standard, for in such case the 
movements of exchange rates are no longer confined within the 
narrow limits of the gold points, and the resulting fluctuations 
cause significant changes in the price of goods to the importer. 
Too frequently the effectiveness of this medium is overlooked 
when considering the international account of a country on a gold 
standard. There is no reason to regard the exchange rates of such 
a country as fluctuating only between the gold points. The 
United States and France, for example, altho on a gold standard, 
trade extensively with coimtries not on a gold standard. Fluctu- 
ations in exchange rates may not be a factor in French trade with 
the United States, but they become an important factor in their 
trade with countries on a paper, silver, and (to a less extent) on a 
gold exchange standard. 

The proponents of the orthodox theory of international trade 
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are fully aware of the difference in the mechanism of adjustment 
among countries all on the gold standard and among countries 
not all on the gold standard. Yet their explanation of the mechan- 
ism for adjustment seldom makes allowance for the fact that 
rarely, if ever, does any country^ trade only with countries on a 
gold standard. For purposes of theoretic explanation it may be 
found convenient to assume that trading countries fall into two 
general classes — those on the gold standard and those not on the 
gold standard — and to distinguish between the different mechan- 
isms that operate in each class. The actual situation with every 
important country, however, is that a significant portion of 
either its imports or its exports comes from or goes to coimtries 
not on the gold standard. Adjustment, therefore, is always aided 
by the movements of those exchanges which fluctuate between 
regions more widely separated than the gold points (or rather the 
gold regions). 

2. Changes in demand schedules induced by transfers of pur- 
chasing power. Large transfers of purchasing power without gold 
shipments are becoming increasingly possible thru the growing 
practice of keeping foreign balances in the leading coxmtries. The 
total of such foreign balances is large enough to permit of a con- 
siderable degree of fluctuation; and the increases and decreases, 
tho usually of temporary nature, immediately cause changes in 
demand schedules, which in turn modify the movements of im- 
ports and exports. 

The efficacy of this modifying influence is enhanced by the 
rapidity with which it begins to operate. The modification of mer- 
chandise movements thru price changes brought about by trans- 
fers of purchasing power is usually much slower. It is slower, first, 
because a change in demand does not ordinarily cause an immedi- 
ate occurrence of price changes; competition, custom, contracts, 
and unxised plant capacity tend to render sluggish the response of 
price to a five or even ten per cent change in demand. Secondly, 
even when price changes do occur, the effect on the volume of pur- 
chases or sales abroad is apt to be small unless the price change is 
considerable. The elasticity of foreign demand for most export- 
able commodities is slight when a price change of five per cent or 
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SO is in question. Contracts, specialized brands, patents, trans- 
portation and credit considerations, most favored nation rela- 
tions, trade secrets, special skills, good will, custom, all reduce the 
sensitivity of imports and exports to small price changes. This is 
not true of certain homogeneous products, like sugar and silver, 
but the total value of such goods entering into international trade 
is small as compared with the total trade. The effect, therefore, of 
gold or credit movements on demand in the market sense is not 
apt to be so rapid nor, for a time, so strong as the effect on demand 
in the schedule sense, for any fluctuation in total purchasing 
power brings about a corresponding change in purchases before 
much time has elapsed; and, as outlined in an earlier chapter, 
changes in purchases modify the balance of trade in varying de- 
grees according to the circumstances. Moreover, an increase in 
the volume of imports resulting from increased demand schedules 
means more goods at the same price; whereas an increase in the 
volume of imports resulting from a decline in the price of imported 
commodities means more goods at lower prices. In one case an 
increase in the total value of imports must ensue; in the other the 
total value of imports will increase only if the domestic demand 
for foreign commodities has, within the immediate range of cur- 
rent price, an elasticity greater than unity. Because of these con- 
siderations it is entirely possible that a movement of gold or short- 
time balances will modify the trade balance, and perhaps, at 
times, bring about equilibrium thru changes in demand schedules 
before prices have had time both to change and to modify mer- 
chandise movements. 

3. Changes in sectional prices induced by a flow of specie. 
Altho this means will always correct the disequilibrium if given 
sufficient time, its action is sometimes so slow that other forces 
effect the adjustment before the influence of specie flows makes 
itself felt on the volume of credit. Whether the specie flows serve 
to inaugurate an expansion or contraction of credit or only to sus- 
tain the movement already in progress is, I believe, not signifi- 
cant; so long as the expansion or contraction of credit is controlled 
by specie reserves, the remoteness of the control is of secondary 
importance. It is important to note that the movements of specie 
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may at the same time be of compensatory as well as correctional 
nature. They compensate for the minor disequilibrixim which is 
the frequent accompaniment of short-time movements of capital 
and at times they are even large enough to compensate for a major 
disequilibrium; they are correctional in that their movements, 
either thru their effect on credit or on demand schedules, are an 
aid to the adjustment of a major disequilibrium. 

4. Fluctuations in the rate of capital exports. Disequilibrium 
caused by sudden increases or decreases in the merchandise 
balance may be partially corrected by capital exports when the 
cause of merchandise movements is an exceptional crop condition 
in either the lending or the borrowing country. France, for ex- 
ample, may suddenly increase her imports because of extensive 
crop failures, and the disequilibrium so caused might be partially 
adjusted by a decline in the rate of capital exports, the decline in 
the rate of capital exports being in turn a result of the decrease in 
savings caused by the agricultural failures. In this way the very 
factor which gives rise to disequilibrium also provides partial 
correction without recourse to any of the previously mentioned 
means of adjustment. In the same manner a bumper crop or a 
newly developed important item of export may give rise to both 
increasing exports and increased capital exports. It must be 
noted, however, that the correction in such cases would only in 
rare accidental instances be complete, since there is no reason 
why the amplitude of both movements should be the same unless 
there be a causal connection between capital and merchandise 
movements. 

5. The cyclical movement of business activity. As in the case 
of unusual crop conditions so in the case of chan^g business 
conditions disequilibrixim may be caused and partially corrected 
by increasing or decreasing business activity. A rapidly develop- 
ing coimtry may, for example, be increasing its imports and 
thereby introducing disequilibrium. But it may also be borrowing 
abroad in order to aid the domestic expansion, and the borrowed 
fxmds will serve to partially correct the disequilibrium. Or a 
coxmtry having a large excess of exports brought about by capital 
exports may during a period of rapid business expansion con- 
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sume more of its domestic commodities and thus cause exports 
to be curtailed (thru the medium of rapidly rising export prices). 
The resulting disequilibrium (the appearance or intensification 
of an imfavorable balance of payments caused by a decreased 
export surplus while the rate of foreign lending continues) may 
in such case be partially corrected by a decrease in the export of 
capital, the decrease in capital exports being caused by a greatly 
increased demand for capital at home. We have then both a de- 
cline in imports and a decline in capital exports occurring at ap- 
proximately the same time even tho there be no causal connection 
between them; both movements are the result of changes in 
business conditions. These cases are only a few of the many possi- 
ble combinations which may give rise at approximately the same 
time to a disequilibrium in the balance of payments and to a 
partial correction of that disequilibrium without calling into play 
any other medium of adjustment. In all such cases, as in the case 
of unusual crop conditions, additional corrective forces are neces- 
sary to complete the adjustment, since, to repeat, the amplitude 
of the two movements would only accidentally be the same. 

It must be emphasized that all these influences function at the 
same time, but with varying degrees of effectiveness. Different 
monetary and banking systems, different money habits, discount 
policies, the nature of the country’s economy, its type of exports 
and imports, all cause differences in the relative effectiveness of 
each of the methods. Moreover, each of these means of adjust- 
ment even in the same country will change with changing phases 
of the business cycle. To stress the importance of any one means 
to the exclusion of the others is never warranted, but to hold one 
or two to be more important than the others with a particular 
country and during a particular period is reasonable. Inductive 
studies may help to reveal under what conditions each of these 
means gains or loses in potency relatively to the others. But to 
secure conclusive evidence on this score, the country and the 
period studied must be one for which there is a body of highly de- 
tailed accurate monthly data of all movements having any sig- 
nificant connection with the items in the international accounts. 
Several countries are at present collecting such data, and in- 
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ductive studies of the contemporary period ought to throw much 
light on the relative importance of the various means of adjusting 
the international accounts. 

The French experience in the matter of capital exports leads 
to the conclusion that the orthodox attitude towards unrestricted 
capital exports is open to criticism; the assumption that capital 
exports benefit both the lending country and the world at large 
is not xmassailable. Examination of the conditions under which 
French foreign investments were made has clearly shown that the 
French investor consistently underestimated the risk inherent in 
the type of foreign securities that France acquired from 1880 to 
1913. Thus, altho the rate of return on foreign investments was 
equal to that on domestic, the real yield was less, since equal re- 
turns imply equal risk. The productivity, if measured by yield, 
was thus no greater on the foreign investments. But in any case 
the productivity of French foreign investments cannot be meas- 
ured by the rate of return because the bulk of French loans was 
made to governments and municipalities whose expenditures 
were on projects the productivity of which was impossible of 
measurement. The productivity, then, of French capital was not 
necessarily greater merely because it flowed out in response to 
offers of higher interest rates. But even if it had been greater, 
foreign investments cannot be lightly assumed to have been 
profitable to France — tho events subsequent to 1913 be disre- 
garded. They may have increased the incomes of investors, or at 
least prevented them from faUing; and they doubtless reduced 
the cost of certain French imports and increased the scale of 
French production in certain industries; but it is questionable 
whether these gains compensated for the loss to the French con- 
sumer from the imfavorable net barter terms of trade, to the 
wage earner and the entrepreneur from the reduction in wages, 
and to France as a whole from the withdrawal of huge sums from 
domestic employment. 

The study of French foreign investments supports, in my opin- 
ion, the growing belief that capital exports are not always benefi- 
cial to the exporting country and that some measure of intelligent 
control of the volume and direction of foreign investments is de- 
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sirable. It may well be that the foreign investments of the United 
States iji the past decade have in the main added to the national 
as well as to the world income while not reducing the real income 
of the Americ£tti wage earner, but there is no certainty that con- 
tinued unrestricted exports of capital will yield similar benefits. 
The ramifications of exporting a large portion of a country’s 
savings are too complex and the consequences too important to 
permit the continuance of capital exports without making some 
attempt at evaluating their effects on the well-being of the 
country at large. 
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TABLE 48 

Vamous Estimates of French Domestic and Foreign Investments 


(Billions of francs) 


Year 

Total in 

French Portfolio 

Total Foreign 
Investments 

Author 

1870 . . 

. . . 

12-14 

Say I 

1880 . . 

. . . 

12-15 

Leroy-Bcaulieu * 

1880 . . 

55-9 

IS 

Th€ry8 

1887 .. 


18. s 

De Foville * 

1887 .. 

80 

20 

Neymarck * 

1888 

67-70 

10-12 

Coste ® 

i8go . . 


20 

Neymarck ® 

1890 . . 

78 

20 

Th6ry8 

1896 . . 


26 

Levy ^ 

1898 .. 

93.9 

26 

Pougnet ® 

1898 . . 


20 

Renou * 

1898 . . 


22 

Salefranque 

1899 .. 

93.7 

27 

Tli6ry» 

J900 . . 

94 

26 

Decoudu ^ 

1900 . . 

95-97 

26.9 

Neymarck * 

1902 , . 


30 

Official Investigation 

1902 . . 

100 

25-27 

Neymarck ^ 

1904 .. 

100-103 

27-30 

Ne3r[narck ® 

1906 . . 

100 

27.6 

De Lavergne 

1906 . . 

100-105 

20-32 

Neymarck ^ 

1907 .. 


37 

Th6ryM 

1908 . . 

106-110 

32-3S 

Neymarck ® 

1908 . . 


38 

Th6ry« 

1909 .. 


40 

Crammond 

1910 . , 

105-iro 

38-40 

Neymarck ® 

1910 . . 

... 

37 

Becque 

1912 . . 

106-110 

40-42 

Neymarck ® 

1912 , . 

. , , ... 

40 

Guyoti* 

1913 .. 


45 

Meynial^® 

1914 .. 


SO 

Martin 


NOTES TO TABLE 

1 L^on Say, Rapport but le paiement de rindemnitg de guerre (Paris, 1874), p. 70. 

» P. Leroy-Seaulieu, ficonomiste Franpais, October 23, 188a. 

• E. Thdry, Les valeurs mobilises ea France, Congrfes ties valeurs mobiliferes (zpoo), Vol. a. 
Report No. 42. 

In this article he estimated the amount of foreign securities held in France by applying an esrimated 
ratio of foreign to domestic securities to the known quantity of domestic securities after having de* 
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ducted 10 per cent for domestic securities held abroad. This percentage he accepted without comment 
from Neymarck. The ratio of foreign to domestic securities he estimated from correspondence with 
banks to be 31 per cent. The results he obtained for the years 1850, i860, 1880, 1800, and i8g9 are as 
follows: 

(Millions of francs) 


Year 

Total 

French 

Securities 

French 
Securities 
Held Abroad 

French 
Securities 
in French 
Portfolio 

Foreign 
Securities 
in French 
Portfolio 

Total 
Securities 
in French 
Portfolio 

1850.. . . 

.... 7.3 

.7 

6.6 

2.5 

9.1 

i860. . . . 

.... 23.1 

2.3 

20.8 

10 

30.8 

z68o.. . . 

4S*4 

4-5 

40.9 

IS 

55-9 

i3go.. . . 

. ... 59.6 

59 

53.6 

20 

73.6 

1899.... 

.... 66.3 

6.6 

59.8 

27 

86.8 


The estimates for the years 1850 and 1860 he admits to be mere guesses. See p. 94 for further dis- 
cussion. 

* A. de FovUle, ficonomiste Francais, August 4, 1888, p. 131. 

Estimated foreign securities subject to a tax of 2 billions and not subject to tax at i6|. This latter 
figure he obtained by estimating the new credit balance since 1877. The figure of 2 billions taxed is too 
high because the income is capitalized at too low a rate, and the x6^ billions is also too high because of 
excessive estimates of credit due France annually on account of non-commercial items. 

s A. Neymarck, Bull, de I’Inst. Int. de Stat., Vols. VI, DC. (2), XI {2), XU, Xm (2), XHI (3), 
XIV (2), XIV (3), XVU, XVIII (2). XDC (2). XX (2). 

Finances Contemporaines (Paris, 1910), Vol. 7. 

Ne3nnarck has made independent estimates for the years 1887, 1890, 1896, 1900, 1902, 1906, i9o8» 
XQio, and 19x2. He has used all sources and every care in compiling his data. The differences between 
his estimates and the ones used for this study are due principally to difference in point of view as to 
the amount of French securities held abroad. His use of market price in estimating his value of secur- 
ities outstanding also accounts for differences, since for this study it has been sometimes necessary to 
modify those figures according to the spread between issuing price and market price. For example, 
for 1890 both Neymarck and Th6ry estimated foreign investments at 20 billions as against 18 billions 
used in this study. Their estimates arc based on market values. A glance at the following table show- 
ing the course of some of the principal foreign bonds will explain the difference between the two esti- 


mates. 

1883 1888 1890 * 

4% Gold Austrian 84 86.7 96.6 

Unified Egypt 316 419 487 

4% Spanish 55.7 74.1 77 

4% Hungarian 7 S -7 79-9 95 

3% Portuguese 52 $8 58.4 

5% Roumanian 90.5 90.5 101.5 

4% Russian 79-5 84-7 96.9 


* Rafiolovich, Le Marchd Financier, Vol. 1893-4, P- 474* 

The difference in market price over purchase price of Russian bonds alone — of which France held 
over 5 billion francs — would accoimt for one-half billion francs. Spanish, Egyptian, Austrian, and 
Hungarian bonds also rose greatly in price. The bonds were not necessarily purchased at the lowest 
prices, but they were purchased at lower prices than prevailed in 1890. 

< A. Coste, Discussion du memoire de M. Neymarck sur les valeurs mobilises, Jour, de la Soc. de 
Stat. de Paris, July, x888, p. 235. 

^ R. G. Levy, Revue dcs Deux Mondes, March 15, 1897. 

His estimate of 26 billions includes the following geographical distribution: 


Russia 

• • • • 7 

Hungary 


Spain 

.... 5 

Argentine 


Italy 

« « » » ^ • 5 

China 


Austria-Hungary 

« « * • 2 

Brazil 


Turkey 

• • • « ^ * 5 

United States 


Egypt 

. 1.7 

Other 



Total 26 billions 

His estimate of investments inlSpain is 3 billion francs too much and that of Turkey at least 1 billion 
too high. 

» M. Pougnet, Valeurs €trangferes et fonds d’dtat 6trang^es (Paris, 2900). 

Like R. G. Levy, he overestimated the amounts of Turkish and Spanish govemment bonds held 
by the French in 1896. 
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* Renou, Les valeurs 6traiig^es (Paris, 1907). 

Estimate of so billions arrived at on the basis of taxation data. He accepted estimates of fraud 
known to exist in r^istration of domestic securities, and assumed that at least the same amount of 
fraud existed in declaration of foreign securities. His estimate is too low if for no other reason tAan that 
the tax evasion on foreign securities was much greato' than on domestic securities. 

L. Salefranque, Les valeurs mobili&res dans la fortune priv£e en France, Gmgr^ int^nadonal 
des valeurs mobilises (Pans, 1900). 

^ M. Decoudu, Les valeurs mobilib^ admises k la c6te offideUe de la Bourse de Paris, Congr^ des 
valeurs mobiliferes (Paris, ipoo), Vol. 2 , Report No. 44. 

He accepted Th£rys estimate of 30 per cent as the percentage of foreign securities in the French 
portfolio, and Nejmiarck’s estimate of 10 per cent as the percentage of French securities held abroad, 
and applied that percentage to totals of securities listed on the Bourse. The artide contains a complete 
list of seciuities listed on the Bourse, with nominal price, price of issue, market price, and dividend or 
interest paid in 1899. The totals of the various classes are listed on page 106. 

Official Investigation of 1900, BuU. de Stat. et de Leg. Comp., October, 1902, p. 450* 

This report has been severely criticized as inaccurate by De Foville and by Leroy-Beaulieu (see 
p. 73), but it is useful as indicating the relative geographical distribution of investments, which was 


as follows: 


(Millions of fraocs) 



Euiojm 

Russia 

6,960 

Belgium 

600 

Germany ...... 

. 3 o 

Spain 

2,970 

Switzerland 

40s 

Monaco 

ISO 

Austria-Hungary 

2,800 

Luxembourg.. . . 

660 

IRoUTOMlia- 

430 

Turkey 

1,800 

Holland 

200 

Bulgaria 

40 

Italy 

1,400 

Denmark 

330 

Serbia 

200 

England 

1,000 

Norway. 

290 

Greece 

aSo 

Portugal 

900 

Sweden 

120 


- — — 

Total Europe . 

Asia 


Africa 


No. America 

. 21012 

Turkey 

350 

Egypt 

. 1436 

United States... 

. 600 

China 

650 

Tunis 

S12 

PHnRfla 

. 138 

Japan 

20 

British Africa. . . 
Congo 

. 1592 

70 

Mexico 

Total 

. 300 

1038 

Total 

XZ 20 

Total 

■ 3693 

ToUl World . 

. 29855 


» A. de Lavergne and L. P. Henry, La richesse de la France (Paris, 1908), Chap, I. 

Their estimate of 27.6 billions for 1907 was made as follows: 

Foreign government securities subject to stamp tax up to December 31, 1906 . 25< Z78 
Deduction for securities amortized s.s 

22.678 

Deduction for foreign government securities resold to foreign countries 2 

20.678 

Deduction for difference between real and nominal value of foreign government 


securities 2 

Non-government securities subject to transfer tax in 1896 5.562 

Foreign securities subject only to stamp tax au comptant 1.5 


35.740 

This estimate is open to serious doubt because this tax data cannot be used to give correct results. 
The transfer tax includes an annual tax on only bearer securities: ''Nominative” securities tax includes 
conversions, and the stamp duties take no account of the mass of such securities bought and sold after 
having been issued. The estimate of only 20 billions of foreign government securities is much lower than 
other estimates. Only two years later Neymarck estimated that Russian bonds made up 16.3 pa cent 
of total investments, and other government bonds 65.3 per cent, making a total of 82 per cent for 
foreign government securities. These are not subject to revenue taxation. Therefore the securities so 
taxed would represent about 18 per cent. In 1906 the revenue taxed was 263 millions. If this revenue 
is capitalized at 5 per cent, the total amount of government securities alone is 27 bilUon francs. 

“ E. Th6ry, Le progr^ 6conomique de la France (Paris, 1903), p. 307. 

« E. Th6ry, Fortune publique de la France (Paris, 1911), p. 197. 

u £. Crammond, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, September, xgap, p. 483. 
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^ £. Becqtie, L^temadonaJlsation des capitauz (Montpellier, 19x2), Chaip, H. 
The estunate of 37 billions for 1910, based mostly on tuadon data, is os follows: 


Foiei^ government bonds 26.5 

Securities abounds 6.6 

Securities non abounds 1.8 

Securities efvading taxes 2 

Total 36.8 


The values of the above securities are market values at 1910. From 1906 to 1913 the prices of fixed 
income securities dropped 10 per cent, and over three-fourths of foreign securities held by France were 
in this form. Many of these securities were purchased during the period of x8S8 to 1902 when higher 
prices prevailed. 

“ Y. Guyot, The Amount, Direction, and Nature of French Investments, Annals of Am. Acad, 
of Pol. and Soc. Sd., 1916, V0I.68, p. 37- 

P. Meynial, Cr6ances et dettes intmiationales (Paris, 1926), Chap. n. 

20 G. Martin, La situation finandhrc de la France, 19x4-1924, p. xoo. 
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TABLE 49 {Continued) 


1882 

Date 

Jan* . . 

Excess 
of Spedc 
ImTOrts 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Gold 

Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

2.65 

Specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Miliioos 
of francs) 

1836 

Note 

Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

2852 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

S 


Feb. . . 



2.S 

tQSS 

277s 

4.5 


Mar. . . 



1-5 

2 CX >1 

2666 

4 


Apr. . . 



•5 

2031 

2673 

3 -S 


May 



.5 

2071 

2657 

3*5 


June 



.5 

2133 

2672 

3.5 


July. 



•5 

2137 

2686 

3.5 


Aug. 



.5 

2149 

2740 

3-5 


Sept. 



•S 

2133 

2666 

3.5 


Oct. . 



■5 

2089 

2726 

3-5 


Nov. 



•5 

2061 

2864 

3.5 


Dec. 



.5 

2055 

2790 

3.5 

1883 

Jan. . 



.5 

2033 

2899 

35 


Feb. . 



.5 

ao 7 s 

2803 

3 


Mar.. 



•5 

2051 

2829 

3 


Apr. . 



■S 

2045 

2859 

3 


May . 



.5 

2059 

2988 

3 


June . 



.66 

2055 

2900 

3 


July.. 



.75 

2029 

2980 

3 


Aug. . 



.75 

2014 

295s 

3 


Sept. . 



1.84 

2003 

292S 

3 


Oct. . . 



I 

1983 

2995 

3 


Nov. . 



I 

1969 

2943 

3 


Dec. . 



I 

1963 

2946 

3 

1884 

Jan. . , 



I 

1945 

3162 

3 


Feb. . , 



I 

1988 

2974 

3 


Mar. . , 



1 

2006 

2897 

3 


Apr. . . 



I 

2005 

2947 

3 


May . 



I 

2034 

2902 

3 


June . 


12 

I 

2048 

2867 

3 


July. 


0 

I 

2060 

2974 

3 


Aug. 


13 

I 

2080 

2821 

3 


Sept. . 


5 

I 

2080 

2814 

3 


Oct. . 


18 

I 

2080 

2899 

3 


Nov. . 


“5 

3.18 

2063 

2864 

3 


Dec. , 


-8 

35 

2048 

2858 

3 
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TABLE 49 {Coniinued) 



Excess 

Gold 

Specie Reserve 




of Specie 

Premium 

of Bank of 

Note 



Imports 

at Paris 

France 

Circulation 

Bank of France 


(Mulions 

(per zooo 

(MilHons 

(MOlions 

Discount Rates 

Date 

of francs) 

francs) 

of francs) 

of francs) 

(Percent) 

1885 Jan. . . . 

. . —10 

35 

2028 

2Q78 

3 

Feb. . . . 

5 

3.66 

2041 

2907 

3 

Mar. . . 

.. -8 

4.26 

2061 

2865 

3 

Apr. . . . 

77 

5 

2112 

2924 

3 

May . . 

. . 29 

1.74 

2163 

2782 

3 

June . . 

7 

-5 

2234 

2763 

3 

July... 

.. 19 

•5 

2241 

2815 

3 

Aug. .. 

.. 28 

.5 

2272 

2719 

3 

Sept. . . 

.. 13 

.5 

2280 

2726 

3 

Oct. . . . 

. . 2 

1.2 

2242 

2820 

3 

Nov. . . 

.. -25 

1.5 

2255 

2797 

3 

Dec. .. 

.. -13 

•57 

2242 

2918 

3 

1886 Jan. . . . 

.. -8 

•5 

2235 

2901 

3 

Feb. ... 

.. 18 

.5 

2284 

2825 

3 

Mar. . . 

21 

.5 

2369 

2813 

3 

Apr. . . . 

67 

•S 

2424 

2851 

3 

May . . 

.. 86 

■5 

2524 

2774 

3 

June . . 

. • 31 

.5 

2513 

2754 

3 

July... 

0 

.5 

2483 

2765 

3 

Aug. .. 

.. “7 

I-S 9 

2499 

2697 

3 

Sept. . . 

. . -9 

3 

2506 

2742 

3 

Oct. . . . 

.. -6 

3.55 

2485 

2726 

3 

Nov. . . 

.. -33 

45 

2459 

2712 

3 

Dec. . . 

.. -64 

S.83 

2384 

2790 

3 

1887 Jan. . . . 

.. -38 

4.8 

2352 

2854 

3 

Feb. . . . 

.. -6 

6.12 

236s 

2755 

3 

Mar. . . 

.■ -5 

6.03 

2346 

2818 

3 

Apr. . . . 

.. -8 

4.36 

2347 

2752 

3 

May . . 

II 

2.17 

2374 

2698 

3 

June . . 

4 

.65 

2390 

2753 

3 

July... 

4 

2.08 

2382 

2685 

3 

Aug. . . 

0 

346 

2398 

2 SS 7 

3 

Sept. . . 

.. -14 

7.42 

2374 

2617 

3 

Oct. . . . 

. . —20 

6.46 

2335 

a6s4 

3 

Nov. . . 

. . —22 

4.8 

2331 

2661 

3 

Dec. . . 

.. -52 

5 . 72 

2309 

2726 

3 
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.TABLE 49 (Continuei) 


Date 

Excess 
of Specie 
Imrorts 
(Mulioos 
of francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Note 

Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

1888 J^. . . . 

.. -7 

Vri ‘ 

2282 

2801 

3 

Feb. . . . 

10 

2 t 74 

2312 

2742 

2.5 

Mar. . . 

. . —2 

4.16 

2313 

2719 

2.S 

Apr. . . . 

.. -41 

3-93 

2314 

2733 

2:.s 

May . . 

7 

3-37 

• 2333 

2722 

2.5 

June . . 

.. 14 

2.48 

2338 

2596 

2.S 

July . . . 

2 

2.7 

2528- , 

2592 

2.S 

Aug. .. 

. . 10 

5.25 

2326 

2547 

2.S 

Sept. . . 

.. -14 

6.88 

2299 

254s 

35 

Oct. . . . 

. . —22 

5.61 

2249 

2608 

, 4-5 

' Nov. . . 

.. “3 

3.9 

2249 

2623 

4.5 

Dec. . . 

.. "7 

4.41 

2249 

2600 

4.5 

1889 Jan. . . . 

3 

3 «S 5 

2230 

2829 

4 

Feb. . . . 

.. -6 

$02 

2240 

2786 

3 

Mar. . . 

t 

3-67 

2240 

2851 

3 

Apr, . , , 

10 

2.22 

2250 

2869 

3 

May . . 

6 

r.53 

2270 

2899 

3 

June . . 

•• 79 

.98 

2350 

2802 

3 

July . . . 

.. 97 

I 

2460 

2843 

3 

Aug. .. 

, . 22 

I 

2550 

2812 

3 

Sept. . . 

.. 52 

1.2 

2590 

2881 

3 

Oct. . . . 

. . —12 

I . 5 

2550 

3123 

3 

Nov, . . 

. . —22 

2.28 

2540 

3014 

3 

Dec, . . 

. , —12 

3 62 

2320 

3003 

3 

1890 Jan. . . . 

.. “5 

3 

249s 

3198 

3 

Feb. , . , 

.. -4 

2.72 

2500 

3109 

3 

Mar. . . 

8 

1.98 

2500 

302s 

3 

Apr 

9 

1.38 

2530 

3042 

3 

May . . 

.. 29 

•S 

2570 

3006 

3 

June . . 

3 


2590 

2989 

3 

July . . . 

. . —2 

1.07 

2580 

3088 

3 

Aug. .. 

—I 

2.7 

2580 

290s 

3 

Sept. . . 

.. -31 

r.6s 

2550 

2948 

3 

Oct. . . . 

., -40 

3‘6i 

2460 

3092 

3 

Nov. , . 

.. -66 

5.64 

2390 

3061 

3 

Dec. . . 

.. —10 

4.21 

2370 

3051 

3 
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TABLE 49 { Continued ) . 



Bate 

Excess 
of Specie 
Imports * 
(Mmions 
of fra&cs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
Prance 
(Hillions 
of francs) 

.Note 
Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

1891 Jan, . . . 

6 

3 

2370 

3173 

3 

Feb, , . , 

.. 78 

3-6 

2430 

8I33 

3 

Mar. ,, 

. . —2 

3.5 

2460 

3119 

3 

Apr 

•• 13 

2.57 

2480 

3217 

3 

May . . 

.. 32 

3‘i8 

2520 

304s 

3 

June ., 

•. 39 

2.37 

2580 

3002 

3 

July... 

37 

3-75 

2620 

3051 

3 

Aug. .. 

•• -IS 

45 

2630 

2925 

3 

Sept. 

-42 

6.5 

2600 

2950 

3 

Oct. , , . 

.. -9 

6.48 

2570 

3047 

3 

Nov. .. 


3- 54 

2570 

3016 

3 

Dec. . . 

2 

2.05 

2600 

3194 

3 

1892 Jan. . . . 

• IS 

1.97 

2590 

3136 

3 

Feb. . . . 

.. 18 

1.76 

2630 

3066 

3 

Mar. . . 

IS 

1,18 

2650 

3166 

3 

Apr. . . , 

.. 30 

. 2 S 

2710 

3142 

3 

May . , 

so 

.11 

2800 

3091 

2 -S 

June . . 

.. 66 

0 

2870 

3211 

2.S 

July... 

21 

0 

2910 

3123 

2.S 

Aug. .. 

. . 40 

0 

2960 

3038 

2.5 

Sept. .. 

.. 29 

1.07 

2970 

3136 

2.5 

Oct. . . , 

• . -s 

1. 91 

2960 

3213 

2.5 

Nov. . . 

. . —2 

1. 10 

2955 

3207 

2.5 

Dec. ... 

•• 25 

.5 

2975 

3298 

2.5 

1893 Jan. . . . 

6 

.18 

2870 

3311 

2.5 

Feb. , . . 

7 

0 

2860 

337 S 

2.5 

Mar. . . 

7 

.4 

2920 

3478 

2.5 

Apr. . . . 

• • 139 

•5 

2940 

3477 

2.5 

May , . 

.. 36 

1. 12 

2980 

3414 

hS 

June . . 

18 

.98 

2990 

3450 

2*5 

July... 

.. 17 

I 

2990 

3439 

2.5 

Aug. .. 

.. “31 

6.42 

2980 

3471 

2*5 

Sept. .. 

-13 

4.04 

2960 

3400 

2.S 

Oct. , . . 

,. 30 

2 .S 4 

2960 

3471 

2*5 

Nov. .. 

. . —2 

1.78 

2970 

3558 

a.S 

Dec, . . . 

5 

i-S 

2980 

3478 

2.5 
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TABLE 49 { Continued ) 

Bate 

Excess 
of Specie 
ImTOrts 
(Mulions 
francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
France ^ 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Note. 
Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bai^ of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

1894 Jan. . . . 

6 

1-5 

2960 

3564 

2.5 

Feb. . . . 

.. n 

.12 

2980 

3484 

2.5 

Mar. . . 

7 

0 

2990 

3453 

2.5 

Apr 

.. 18 

0 

3000 

3470 

2.5 

May . . 

0 

0 

3040 

3534 

2.5 

June . . . 

20 

0 

3060 

3397 

2.5 

July . . . 

.. 54 

0 

3100 

3410 

2-5 

Aug. .. 

40 

0 

3160 

3368 

2.5 

Sept. . . 

. . —10 

0 

3170 

3377 

2*5 

Oct. ... 

.. 32 

0 

3140 

3452 

2.5 

Nov. . . 

.. 82 

0 

3200 

3500 

2.5 

Dec. . . 

.. 52 

0 

3280 

3481 

2.5 

1895 Jan. . . . 

.. 62 

0 

3330 

3749 

2.5 

Feb. . . . 

. . 46 

0 

3380 

367s 

2.5 

Mar. . . 

.. 30 

0 

3370 

3574 

2 

Apr 

.. -43 

0 

3300 

3587 

2 

May . . 

4 

0 

3290 

3546 

2 

June . . 

.. 18 

0 

3300 

3461 

2 

July... 

.. IS 

0 

3300 

3423 

2 

Aug. .. 

6 

0 

3310 

3340 

2 

Sept. . . 

. . —2 

1^56 

3290 

3363 

2 

Oct. . . . 

. . —61 

I.S 

3210 

3627 

2 

Nov, .. 

.. -18 

‘5 

3180 

3506 

2 

Dec. . . 

.. -32 

.04 

3200 

3484 ■ 

2 

1896 Jan. . . . 

1 

0 

3170 

3681 

2 

Feb.... 

II 

0 

3190 

3S7S 

2 

Mar. . . 

.. 18 

0 

32CX> 

3S77 

2 

Apr. . . . 

. . —I 

0 

3195 

3764 

2 

May . . 

.. 27 

0 

3230 

3581 

2 

June .. 

60 

0 

3280 

3S44 

2 

July... 

.. 54 

0 

3300 

3S79 

2 

Aug. .. 

20 

•52 

3320 

3456 

2 ' 

Sept. .. 

. lOI 

1-57 

3260 

3491 

2 

Oct. ... 

.. -42 

1.87 

3190 

362s 

2 

Nov. . . , 

.. -28 

2.98 

3160 

3601 

2 

Dec. . . 

. — 130 

3 

3160 

3838 

2 
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TABLE 49 {Continued) 


Bate 

Excess 
of Specie 
ImTOrts 
(MiUions 
of francs) 

Gold 
Prenuum 
at Paris 

(per tooo 
francs) 

Spede Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(MUlions 
of francs) 

. Note_ 
Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Percent) 

1897 Jan, . . . 

6 

2.02 

3130 

3756 

2 

Feb. . . . 

9 

♦79 

3140 

3664 

2 

Mar. .. 

7 

0 

3140 

3624 

2 

Apr. . . . 

... -19 

0 

3140 

3721 

2 

May .. 

. . , 13 

0 

3200 

363s 

2 

June , . 

55 

0 

3220 

3594 

2 

July... 

.. . 23 

0 

3240 

3613 

2 

Aug. .. 

. . . ~2 

.11 

3260 

3S44 

2 

Sept. , . 

... 48 

1.88 

3220 

3760 

2 

Oct. 

. .. -41 

1-3 

3170 

3726 

2 

Nov. . . , 

. . . —26 

i.S 

3170 

3691 

2 

Dec. . . , 

6 

2.3 

3170 

3809 

2 

1898 Jan 

16 

2.36 

3140 

3784 

2 

Feb 

10 

1-43 

3140 

3711 

2 

Mar, , . . 

,. 18 

3-94 

3090 

3832 

2 

Apr 

I 

4.98 

3070 

3711 

2 

May . . . 

,.. -90 

3«S 

3090 

3632 

2 

June . . . 

.. -29 

3-72 

3110 

3703 

2 

July..,. 

8 

2.08 

3110 

3S8 o 

2 

Aug. ... 

.. -41 

2.56 

3130 

3480 

2 

Sept, . . . 

3 

4-8 

3120 

3S9I 

2 

Oct 

.. -24 

6.09 

3080 

3696 

3 

Nov. . . . 

. , —2 

6.62 

3060 

3717 

3 

Dec. . . . 

., —12 

S-42 

3040 

3810 

3 

1899 Jan 

•• 35 

1. 19 

3010 

3855 

3 

Feb 

ij 

. 21 

3020 

3798 

3 

Mar. . . . 

3 

.84 

3010 

3820 

3 

Apr 

• • -s 

•75 

3020 

3781 

3 

May . . . 

16 

I 

3030 

3701 

3 

June . , . 

4 

.61 

3080 

3738 

3 

July..,. 

•• 33 

.76 

3120 

3722 

3 

Aug. . . . 

0 

•5 

312s 

3793 

3 

Sept. . . . 

34 

1.03 

3115 

3733 

3 

Oct 

. . —20 

3.62 

3080 

3838 

3 

Nov. . . . 

.. -23 

3-22 

3060 

4043 

3 

Dec. . . . 

9 

4.86 

3050 

3983 

3.5 
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TABLE 49 (Continued) 


Excess 




of specie 



ImTOrts 

(MuiioDS 


Date 

of francs) 

1900 

Jan. , . . 

... 46 


Feb. . . . 

.. -13 


Mar. . . 



Apr. . . . 

10 


May . . 

.. 18 


June . . 

33 


July... 

•• 63 


Aug. .. 

.. 60 


Sept. . . 

•• -9 


Oct. . . . 

.. -6 


Nov. . . 

•• -7 


Dec. . . 

.. 28 

1901 

Jan. . . . 

43 


Feb. . . , 

6 


Mar. . . 

.. 38 


Apr 

.. -13 


May . . 

.. 18 


June . . 

22 


July .. 

. . 41 


Aug. .. 

.. -14 


Sept. , . 

.. -42 


Oct. . , 

.. 18 


Nov. . . 

•• 50 


Dec. . . 

62 

1902 

Jan. . . 

•• 13 


Feb. ,. 

.. 27 


Mar. . . 

21 


Apr. . . 

.. 40 


May . . 

3 


June . . 

8 


July .. 

•• 33 


Aug. .. 

•• 45 


Sept. . . 

.. -6 


Oct. . . 

8 


Nov. ,, 

4 


Dec. . . 

0 


Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millions 
of francs) 

2.19 

3030 

.5 

3050 

•3 

3070 

•5 

3075 

•07 

3120 

0 

3220 

0 

3300 

0 

3350 

0 

3385 

.11 

3400 

0 

3420 

0 

3440 

0 

3440 

0 

3480 

0 

3470 

0 

3510 

0 

3550 

0 

3580 

0 

3560 

0 

3570 

1. 41 

3520 

.89 

2470 

0 

3530 

0 

3560 

0 

, 3550 

0 

3590 

0 

3630 

0 

3670 

0 

3680 

0 

3690 

0 

3700 

0 

3730 

0 

3720 

0 

3670 

0 

3640 

0 

3650 


Note 

Circulation 

Bank of France 

(Millions 

Discount Rates 

of francs) 

(Per cent) 

4046 

4 

3974 

3*5 

3986 

3-5 

4010 

3-5 

4106 

3 

3945 

3 

3972 

3 

3955 

3 

3947 

3 

4022 

3 

4090 

3 

4180 

3 

4446 

3 

4332 

3 

4170 

3 

4179 

3 

4031 

3 

3956 

3 

3966 

3 

3907 

3 

3956 

3 

4215 

3 

4061 

3 

4072 

3 

4254 

3 

4154 

3 

4113 

3 

4121 

2 

4084 

3 

4041 

3 

421S 

3 

4004 

3 

4060 

3 

4278 

3 

4250 

3 

4304 

3 
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TABLE 49 (Continued) 


Date 

Excess 
of Specie 
ImTOrts 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Specie Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Kote 

Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

1903 Jan. . , . 

... 13 

0 

3600 

4426 

3 

Feb. . . . 

... 31 

0 

3610 

4330 

3 

Mar. . . 

. . . 12 

0 

3620 

4273 

3 

Apr. . . . 

3 

0 

3600 

4480 

3 

May . . 

6 

0 

3600 

428s 

3 

June . . 

. . . 40 

0 

3630 

4225 

3 

July... 

... 99 

0 

3650 

4283 

3 

Aug. . . 

II 

0 

3680 

4120 

3 

Sept. . c 

... -36 

0 

3650 

4137 

3 

Oct. . . . 

... “4 

0 

3SSO 

4290 

3 

Nov. . . 

4 

.72 

3500 

4217 

3 

Dec. . . 

. . . —21 

.69 

3490 

4491 

3 

1904 Jan. , . . 

10 

0 

345° 

43S8 

3 

Feb. . . . 

. —12 

0 

3450 

427E 

3 

Mar. . . 

... 25 

0 

3460 

4427 

3 

Apr. . . . 

... 36 

0 

3510 

4294 

3 

May . . 

. . . 266 

0 

3650 

4167 

3 

June . . 

. . . 129 

0 

3910 

4313 

3 

July... 

. —10 

0 

3860 

4191 

3 

Aug. . . 

. .. —22 

0 

3820 

4106 

3 

Sept. .. 

. .. -24 

0 

3770 

4266 

3 

Oct. . . . 

6 

0 

3710 

4290 

3 

Nov. . . 

... 46 

0 

3750 

4252 

3 

Dec. . . 

. ., 23 

0 

3760 

4325 

3 

1905 Jan. . . . 

... 36 

0 

3770 

4369 

3 

Feb. . . . 

... 76 

0 

3860 

4308 

3 

Mar. . . 

. .. 90 

0 

3890 

4374 

3 

Apr. . . . 

... 32 

0 

3870 

4358 

3 

May . . 

9 

0 

3930 

4296 

3 

June . . 

... 98 

0 

3980 

4356 

3 

July... 

, 76 

0 

4020 

4311 

3 

Aug. .. 

... 48 

0 

4060 

4430 

3 

Sept. . . 

. . . 155 

0 

4070 

4377 

3 

Oct. . . . 

. . . —12 

0 

4020 

4476 

3 

Nov. . . 

5 

0 

3990 

4649 

3 

Dec. .. 

9 

0 

3970 

4S<56 

3 
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TABLE 49 (Continued) 


Date 

Sxcess 
of Spede 
ImportB 
(Mmions 
of francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Spede Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millioiis 
of francs) 

Note 

Circulation 
(Millions 
of &ancs) 

Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

igo6 Jan. . . . 

.. 56 

0 

3920 

4731 

3 

Feb 

,. 28 

0 

3910 

4666 

3 

Mar. . . 

.. 80 

0 

3960 

4704 

3 

Apr. . . . 

.. 89 

0 

4000 

4710 

3 

May . . 

.. -27 

0 

4020 

4772 

3 

June .. 

9 

0 

4010 

4 SS 4 

3 

July... 

.. 13 

0 

3990 

4510 

3 

Aug. .. 

II 

0 

3980 

4499 

3 

Sept. .. 

. . —I 

0 

3940 

4503 

3 

Oct. . . . 

4 

0 

3850 

4607 

3 

Nov. .. 

.. -19 

0 

3800 

4707 

3 

Dec. . . 

. . —21 

0 

3730 

4714 

3 

1907 Jan. . . . 

. . —2 

0 

3640 

5026 

3 

Feb. . . . 

I 

0 

3630 

4929 

3 

Max. . . 

.. -26 

0 

3600 

4744 

35 

Apr 

3 

0 

3570 

4750 

35 

May . . 

35 

0 

3600 

4754 

3.5 

June . . 

.. 68 

0 

3690 

4670 

3-5 

July... 

.. 25 

0 

3780 

4695 

3-5 

Aug. .. 

- 14 

0 

3770 

4618 

3.5 

Sept. .. 

.. 26 

0 

3750 

4685 

3.5 

Oct. . . . 

41 

0 

3720 

5053 

3-5 

Nov. . . 

.. -32 

0 

3650 

4818 

4 

Dec. . . 

3 

0 

3620 

4800 

4 

1908 Jan. . . . 

.. 14 

0 

3590 

4949 

3*5 

Feb 

.. 66 

0 

3660 

4786 

3 

Mar. .. 

. . 41 

0 

3670 

4724 

3 

Apr 

73 

0 

3700 

4992 

3 

May . . 

.. 159 

0 

3880 

4751 

3 

Jane . , 

.. 114 

0 

4030 

4691 

3 

July... 

. . 61 

0 

4080 

4797 

3 

Aug. .. 

.. 49 

0 

4130 

4661 

3 

Sept. ... 

.. 59 

0 

4130 

4748 

3 

Oct. ... 

.. 138 

0 

4150 

4905 

3 

Nov. ... 

93 

0 

4230 

4886 

3 

Dec. . . , 

.. 17 

0 

4330 

4934 

3 
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TABLE 49 (Continued) 


Date 

of Specie 

CMxQions 
of francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(]^ 1000 
francs) 

Spede Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millions 
^francs) 

Note 

CSrculation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Bank of FVance 
Discount Rates 
(Percent) 

1909 Jan. ... 

. . no 

0 

4519 

4994 

3 

Feb. . . . 

•• 33 

0 

4527 

4933 

3 

Mar. , . 

-5 

0 

4491 

496s 

3 

Apr 

.. 28 

0 

4503 

S124 

3 

May . . 

•. SI 

0 

4574 

5028 

3 

June . . 

•• 57 

0 

4607 

4961 

3 

July... 

I 

0 

4600 

$001 

3 

Aug, .. 

7 

0 

4607 

4874 

3 

Sept. .. 

•• -47 

0 

4534 

5224 

3 

Oct . . . 

. . —20 

0 

4516 

SI4I 

3 

Nov. . . 

.. -27 

0 

4460 

5094 

3 

Dec. . . 

.. -39 

0 

4400 

5140 

3 

1910 Jan. . . . 

26 

0 

4366 

5290 

3 

Feb. . . , 

12 

0 

4344 

SI83 

3 

Mar. . . 

.. -26 

0 

4333 

5342 

3 

Apr 

. . —I 

0 

4313 

3190 

3 

May . . 

.. -27 

0 

4289 

S071 

3 

June . . 

.. -38 

0 

4287 

3236 

3 

July . . , 

.. -27 

0 

4272 

3037 

3 

Aug. .. 

-* -7 

0 

4281 

4922 

3 

Sept 

10 

0 

4227 

3163 

3 

Oct . . , 

.. 17 

0 

4191 

3236 

3 

Nov. .. 

. . —I 

0 

4146 

3167 

3 

Dec. . . 

. . —1 

0 

4118 

3132 

3 

i^ri Jan. . . . 

15 

0 

4080 

330s 

3 

Feb. . . . 

14 

0 

4070 

3188 

3 

Mar. . . 

0 

0 

4070 

5239 

3 

Apr 

.. 18 

0 

4070 

5160 

3 

May . . 

.. -46 

0 

40S0 

3038 

3 

June .. 

7 

0 

4065 

5126 

3 

July . . . 

.. -24 

0 

4050 

5025 

3 

Aug. 

•• -5 

0 

4030 

5202 

3 

Sept. .. 

II 

0 

3970 

5330 

35 

Oct ... 

.. 68 

0 

3910 

5331 

3,5 

Nov. . . 

.. so 

0 

3970 

5449 

3 *S 

Dec, .. 

. . 16 

0 

4010 

5300 

3.5 
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TABLE 49 {Continued) 


Bate 

Excess 
of Specie 
Imports 
(M^ons 
of francs) 

Gold 
Premium 
at Paris 
(per 1000 
francs) 

Spede Reserve 
of Bank of 
France 
(Millions 
of fruics) 

Note 

Circulation 
(Millions 
of francs) 

1912 Jan. . .. 

.. 17 

0 

3994 

5321 

Feb. . . . 

6 

0 

4008 

5462 

Mar. . . 

61 

0 

4035 

5232 

Apr. . . . 

. . —2 

0 

4033 

5232 

May .. 

8 

0 

4052 

5235 

June .. 

II 

0 

406s 

Siio 

July... 

. . 27 

0 

4080 

5088 

Aug. .. 

— I 

0 

4090 

S069 

Sept. .. 

-5 

0 

406s 

528s 

(Dct. . . . 

.. 28 

I 

400s 

S6SS 

Nov. . . 

3 

I 

3970 

5466 

Dec. . . 

10 

I 

3925 

5584 

1913 Jan. . . . 

0 

1 

3860 

5884 

Feb. . . . 

2 

I 

3845 

5787 

Mar. .. 

•• 43 

I 

3827 

559° 

Apr 

20 

I 

3844 

5610 

May . . 

.. 64 

I 

3865 

5523 

June .. 

.. 29 

I 

3922 

5398 

July... 

•• 51 

I 

3955 

3676 

Aug. .. 

.. 50 

I 

4032 

5410 

Sept. .. 

. . 107 

I 

4025 

SS19 

Oct. . . . 

.. 70 

I 

3100 

3803 

Nov. 

.. 44 

1 

4140 

5648 

Dec. . . 

73 

I 

4165 

5723 


Bank of France 
Discount Rates 
(Per cent) 

3S 

35 

3-S 

3S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3-S 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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TABLE 50 


Comparison of Annual AvryRAOE Discount Rates of the Bank op France, 
Bank op England, Bank of the German Empire, Bank op Holland, 
AND THE National Bank of Belgium 1 


Year 

Bank of 
France 

Bank of 
England 

Bank of 
Germany 

Bank of 
Holland 

National Bank 
of Belgium 

1880 .... 

2.81 

2.76 

4.24 

3 

3.35 

18S1 

.... 384 

3-+8 

4.42 

3.72 

4.08 

1882 .... 

3.80 

4.14 

4- 54 

4-63 

4.42 

1883 .... 

.... 3.08 

3.58 

4‘05 

3.64 

3.60 

1884 

.... 3 

2.96 

4 

3.06 

3.32 

1885 .... 

.... 3 

2.92 

4.12 

2.58 

3.28 

1886 .... 

.... 3 

3 05 

3.28 

2.5 

2.80 

1887 .... 

.... 3 

3.34 

341 

2-5 

3-10 

1888 .... 

.... 3-1 

3-34 

332 

2.5 

332 

1889 

.... 3.16 

3-55 

3.67 

2-5 

3.38 

1890 

.... 3 

4.69 

4-52 

3.02 

3.22 

1891 

.... 3 

3-35 

3.80 

3 

3 

1892 

.... 2.7 

2.52 

3‘2 

2*7 

2.70 

1893 .... 

.... 2.5 

3.06 

4.07 

3.48 

2.83 

1894 .... 

.... 2.5 

2. II 

3.12 

2-58 

3 

1895 .... 

2.1 

2 

3 - 14 

2*54 

2.60 

1896 

2 

2.48 

3.66 

3-03 

2.84 

1897 .... 

. . 2 

2.64 

3.81 

3.13 

3 

1898 

2.2 

3.19 

4.27 

2,70 

3.04 

1899 .... 

3.06 

3*75 

5-04 

3.58 

3.92 

19CX) 

.... 3-25 

3-96 

5-33 

3.5 

4.09 

1901 

.... 3 

3-72 

4.10 

3-23 

3.28 

1902 

.... 3 

3-33 

332 

3.02 

3 

1903 .... 

.... 3 

3.75 

3-84 

3.5 

3-17 

1904 .... 

.... 3 

3-3 

4. 22 

3.08 

3 

1905 

.... 3 

3 01 

3.82 

2.7 

3.17 

1906 

.... 3 

4.27 

5-15 

4.66 

3-84 

1907 .... 

.... 3.45 

4.92 

6.03 

4. 84 

4 . 9 S 

1908 

.... 3-04 

3 

4-76 

3.09 

3.56 

1909 

.... 3 

3-1 

3-93 

2.91 

3. II 

1910 

.... 3 

3-72 

4-35 

4-34 

4.1a 

1911 

.... 3.13 

3-47 

4.40 

356 

4.16 

1912 

.... 3-37 

3-77 

4-95 

4 

4.41 

1913 

.... 4 

477 

5 88 

4.65 

5 - 


1 Average of weekly figures. 
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TABLE 51 

Ratio of Bank of France Reserves to Note Circulation and Deposits 
OF the Bank of France on December 31 of Each Year, 1888-1913 


Year 

Note 

Ciicuiadon 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Total of 
Deposits and 
Note Liability 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Specie 
Reserve 
(Millions 
of francs) 

Ratio of Re- 
serves to Note 
Circulation 
(Per cent) 

Ratio of 
Reserves to 
Deposit and 
Note Liability 
(Per cent) 

1888 .... 


3346 

2251 

86 

67 

1889 

3003 

3735 

2520 

84 

68 

1890 


3671 

2371 

79 

64 

1891 

3^94 

3934 

2591 

81 

66 

1892 . . . . 

3298 

4048 

2979 

90 

73 

1893 .... 

3478 

40SS 

2974 

8s 

73 

1894 .... 

3481 

4226 

3311 

95 

79 

189s .... 

3640 

4481 

3184 

87 

71 

1896 

3838 

4681 

3142 

82 

67 

1897 .... 

3809 

4642 

3138 

82 

68 

1898 

3750 

4503 

3030 

81 

67 

1899 .... 

3930 

4781 

3030 

77 

63 

1900 

4187 

4912 

3440 

82 

70 

1901 

4072 

5061 

3545 

87 

70 

1902 .... 

4304 

4869 

3650 

8s 

74 

1903 .... 

449 S 

Siio 

3462 

77 

65 

1904 .... 

4244 

S048 

3750 

88 

74 

I90S .... 

4515 

5S34 

3963 

83 

72 

1906 

4714 

3399 

3704 

78 

66 

1907 .... 


3347 

3615 

73 

6S 

1908 

522s 

6010 

4372 

83 

73 

1909 .... 

5139 

5959 

4400 

85 

73 

1910 

3183 

3976 

4087 

78 

88 

I9II 

5268 

6237 

3995 

76 

64 

1912 

3584 

6323 

3865 

69 

59 

1913 .... 

5713 

6732 

4157 

73 

61 
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TABLE 52 

Ratio of Reserves to Demand Liabilities of the Bank of France and 
Important French Banks on December 31 of Each Year, 1888-1913 


(Millions of francs) (Per cent) 


Year 

'Total 
Deposits 
of 4 Banks ^ 
and Bank 
of France 

Total 

Reserves of 
the 4 Banks 
and Bank 
of France 

Total 
DeTOsits 
and Note * * 
Circulation 

Ratio of 
Total Reserves 
to Total 
Deposits 

Ratio of 
Reserves 
of Bank 
of France 
to Total 
Deposits * 

lEUtio of 
Reserves of 
Bank of France 
to Total De- 
posits and Note 
Circulation 

1888 

. . . . 2045 

2351 

4661 

115 

no 

48 

1889 

. ^ . 1951 

2641 

4956 

135 

130 

SO 

1890 

. . , . 1914 

2497 

496s 

130 

124 

47 

1891 

. . . . 214s 

2733 

5339 

127 

I 2 I 

48 

1892 

. . . . 2318 

3136 

5616 

135 

128 

52 

1S93 

2066 

3120 

5544 

151 

144 

53 

i8q4 

. . . . 2486 

3477 

5967 

139 

133 

SS 

189s 

. . , . 2467 

3381 

6107 

133 

129 

52 

1896 

2694 

3344 

6532 

124 

I16 

47 

1897 

2822 

3369 

6631 

II9 

III 

47 

1898 

. . . . 2860 

3290 

6610 

115 

los 

45 

1899 

. . , . 3080 

3286 

7010 

106 

98 

43 

1900 

■... 3159 

3721 

7346 

I18 

109 

46 

1901 

■ • • • 3540 

3823 

7612 

107 

100 

46 

1902 

. . . . 3224 

3914 

7528 

121 


48 

igo3 

. . • . 3534 

3713 

8029 

105 

98 

43 

1904 

. . . . 4398 

4050 

8642 

92 

85 

43 

190S 

• . . . 4557 

4351 

9072 

95 

82 

41 

1906 

.... 4944 

4088 

9658 

82 

75 

39 

1907 

• • • • 4435 

3939 

9235 

88 

67 

39 

1908 

.... 4949 

4625 

IOI74 

93 

88 

42 

1909 

.... 5191 

4731 

10330 

91 

84 

43 

1910 

• • • • 5575 

4450 

10758 

79 

73 

37 

1911 

. . . . 5971 

4497 

1 1 239 

75 

66 

35 

1912 

6076 

4352 

1 1 660 

71 

63 

33 

1913 

6619 

4635 

12332 

70 

62 

33 


1 Cr^t Lyonnais, Comptoir National d’Escompte, Society (j^nfirale, Cr6dit Industriel et Com- 
merciaL 

* Including deposits and current accounts of four banks listed above and the Bank of France. 
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TABLE 53 

Number anu Value ob Checks Used Annually m France, 1880-1913 


Year 


Number of 

Checks Issued 
in France 
(Millions) 

Total Value of 
Checks Presented 
at Paris Clear- 
ing House 
(Billions of francs) 

Total Transfers 
of the Bank of 
France (Billions 
of francs) 

1880 . 


4-3 

3-2 

63.4 

1881 . 

. V 

5-5 

4 

95-1 

1882 . 


45 

4*5 

77.7 

1883 . 


4 4 

4.1 

6s 

1884 . 


4-4 

4.2 

62,8 

1885 . 


4.6 

4.1 

60.7 

1886 . 


4-7 

3.9 

71. I 

1887 . 


4-9 

4.3 

65.4 

1888 . 


4-9 

4.6 

73-7 

1889 . 


5-4 

5*4 

8^.5 

1890 . 


5«3 

5*1 

86.6 

1891 . 


5.7 

6 

97.1 

1892 . 


5.7 

4.8 

74-9 

1893 . 


$.7 

4 7 

76.1 

1894 . 


6.7 

S3 

92.3 

189s . 


6.5 

6.1 

104.9 

1896 . 


7 

7.3 

85.2 

1897 . 


6.8 

7*5 

86.2 

1898 . 


7-2 

8.5 

93-5 

1899 . 


76 

9-5 

102.6 

1900 . 


7.9 

10.6 

102.4 

1901 . 


8.2 

10.6 

III. 8 

1902 . 


8-7 

9-9 

120.2 

1903 ■ 


9*3 

10.8 

124.9 

1904 . 


9-4 

II. 8 

152.8 


1905 lO.I 

1906 10.5 


133 

14.2 

14,9 
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TABLE 54 

Deposits op Savings Banks op France, 1880-1913 

(Millions of francs) 


Caisses d’l^paxgne Ordiaaires * Caisse Nationale d’lSparsne * 



Total 

Average 


Total 

Average 


Total 

Year 

Deposits 
December 31 

per 

Pass Book 

Average 
per Capita 

Deposits 
December 31 

per 

Pass Book 

Avera^ 
per Capita 

Depomts 
of Both 

1880 . 

. . 1280 

333 

341 



- . . 

1280 

1881 .. 

. X408 

355 

37-7 



. . . 

1408 

1882 . 

• 1755 

396 

46.4 

47 

225 

1.2 

1802 

1883 . 

. 1816 

398 

48 

77 

206 

2 

1893 

1884 . 

. 2022 

42s 

53-2 

115 

213 

3 

2137 

i88s . 

. 2211 

448 

58 

154 

222 

4 

2365 

1886 . 

• 2314 

454 

60.5 

191 

22 $ 

4.9 

2505 

1887 . 

S364 

454 

61.8 

224 

228 

S-8 

2588 

1888 . 

2495 

46s 

65.2 

267 

236 

6.9 

2762 

1889 . 

. 2684 

484 

70 

332 

255 

8.6 

3016 

1890 . 

. 2912 

50s 

76 

413 

274 

10. 7 

3325 

1891 . 

• 3053 

513 

79.6 

506 

292 

13-2 

3559 

1892 . 

. 3227 

527 

84. 1 

616 

312 

16 

3843 

1893 . 

« 3141 

508 

81.8 

611 

292 

15-9 

3752 

1894 . 

. 3287 

S19 

85.5 

691 

303 

17.9 

3978 

189s . 

• 3395 

522 

88.2 

753 

303 

19.6 

4148 

1896 , 

• 3382 

Sio 

87.8 

78s 

292 

20.3 

4167 

1897 . 

• 3427 

S06 

88.9 

844 

291 

21 

4271 

1898 . 

. 3400 

494 

87.9 

87s 

283 

22.6 

4275 

1899 . 

• 3407 

486 

87.8 

929 

280 

24 

4336 

1900 . 

. 3264 

459 

83.2 

1010 

283 

26 

4274 

1901 . 

• 3349 

462 

86 

1080 

286 

27.7 

4429 

1902 . 

• 3283 

449 

84 

1107 

277 

28.3 

4390 

1903 . 

. 3188 

43 S 

81.4 

1118 

269 

28.5 

4306 

1904 . 

. 3246 

437 

82.7 

1187 

273 

30.2 

4433 

190S . 

• 3377 

446 

86.1 

1278 

279 

32.6 

4655 

1906 , 

• 3434 

448 

87.5 

1339 

^79 

34-1 

4773 

1907 . 

♦ 3543 

454 

90.3 

1433 

284 

36.5 

4976 

1908 . 

. 3689 

466 

94 

1537 

290 

39-1 

5226 

1909 . 

• 3833 

472 

97.6 

1639 

295 

41 -6 

5472 

1910 . 

• 3933 

474 

100.2 

1709 

295 

43-2 

5642 

1911 . 

• 3908 

46s 

98.7 

1704 

28s 

43 

5612 

1912 . 

■ 3947 

4*53 

99.6 

1745 

28 2 

44 .i 

5690 

1913 ‘ 

. 4011 

463 

101.3 

1818 

283 

45-9 

5829 


1 Over 2400 offices thruout France. Interest rate i8So-i8po 3i“3i per cent, iSpi-zSga 3i^l pcr 
cent, 1893-1895 3-3 J per cent, 1896- ai-3 per cent. 

* Over 13,000 offices. Established in 1882. Interest rate 1882-1895 3 per cent, 1896- a J per cent. 
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TABLE 56 

Annual Pmce Indices of Ten Domestic Commodities. Prices at Place 
OF Extraction,*^ 1895-1913 

(Base 1900 — 100) 


Year 

Index 

189s 

92.4 

1896 

92 s 

1897 

94 

1898 

95-6 

1899 

97.5 


Year 

1905 

1906 

1007 

Iiidei 

97-4 

98.1 

95.8 

1908 

95-4 

1909 

99-3 


1900 100 

1901 roo.6 

1902 102.5 

1903 ^03 -3 

1904 103.8 


loro 

0 

00 

00 

THTT . . 

lor.o 

IHT 0 lOA, 7 

1913 



* Building stone, roofing slate, sand and gravel, brick clay, limestone flux, marie, crushed rock, 
talc, flint sand, moulding plaster. 

Source of prices; Statisque de I’Industrie Minerale de la France. 

This index is *' unweighted “ and was constructed for this study. 
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TABLE 57 

Monthly Index of Wholesale Pimces in France, 1900-1913. Published 

BY La R^FORME ficONOMIQUE 


(Base 1890 = 100) 1 



1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Jan 


98.8 

93.4 

95 

97 

95.2 

100.8 

Feb 


97.8 

94.4 

95-4 

97.2 

95.2 

100.8 

Mar 

103.6 

9 S .8 

94.8 

96.6 

96.6 

94.8 

101.2 

Apr 


95-4 

94.8 

97 

96.2 

95-6 

102.8 

May 

102.2 

95-4 

94.8 

97.2 

95 

9 S -6 

104.6 

June 


95.2 

94.6 

96.8 

93-6 

9 S -6 

lOS 

July 


9 S 2 

95 

96 

93‘4 

9 S -6 

105.6 

Aug 


96 

95.4 

94.6 

94 

95 

106 

Sept 


9 S .6 

93-8 

938 

94.8 

94.4 

107.2 

Oct 


95-2 

93.4 

94.2 

95 

96,2 

109.6 

Nov 


94.6 

94.4 

94.4 

95-4 

95.4 

no. 6 

Dec 

100.6 

93-6 

94.6 

96.4 

95-6 

99-4 

no. 4 


1907 

1908 

1909 

xgio 

1911 

Z912 

1913 

Jan 


104.8 

99.4 

107 

112.4 

115.4 

118.4 

Feb 


104. 2 

99.4 

106.6 

II4 

116.4 

117.8 

Mar 


102.8 

lOI .4 

107 

113.6 

117.6 

117.2 

Apr 


lOI. 2 

102.2 

107.4 

113.6 

119 

116.8 

May 


100.8 

102.6 

106.6 

114.2 

120 

116.2 

June 


99.8 

102.4 

105.6 

113.8 

120 

115,2 

July 

113 

99-4 

102.2 

106.8 

II 2.2 

118 

114.2 

Aug 

Ill 

100.8 

102.6 

109.2 

ri2.3 

117.4 

114.6 

Sept 


100.8 

103.6 

109 

115,2 

117.4 

iz6.6 

Oct 


100 

105.4 

no 

115.8 

117.4 

116.6 

Nov 


100 

106.2 

III.l 

115 

117 

115.6 

Dec. 


99.4 

106.6 

III 

114.2 

117 



SouKCE; La R£fonae £conoiiuque. 

1 Annual indices go back to 1S90. See Table 58. 
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TABLE 58 


Comparison of "General Puieupose” Annual Price Indices of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, United States, and the World 


(Reduced to common base r9cx3 = loo) 



France 


Great 

UniCed 

World 


year 



Germany 

Britain 

States 








(i) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1880 



113 

I17 

I17 


117 

1881 



112 

II 2 

ii 5 


no 

1882 



112 

III 

119 


IZ 2 

1883 



107 

no 

116 


IC^ 

1884 



lOZ 

lOI 

109 


102 

1885 



96 

96 

102 


97 

1886 

96 


89 

92 

ror 


93 

1887 

93 


91 

91 

102 


93 

188S 

97 


93 

94 

104 


97 

1889 



100 

96 

104 


99 

1890 


97 

98 

96 

L02 


100 

1891 

99 

97 

100 

96 

lOZ 


99 

1892 

96 

92 

93 

91 

95 


95 

1893 

9 S 

95 

91 

91 

95 


94 

1894 

87 

87 

85 

84 

86 


87 

1895 

85 

82 

83 

83 

85 


84 

1S96 

83 

80 

82 

81 

8r 


83 

1897 

84 

8t 

81 

82 

81 


83 

1898 

86 

86 

82 

86 

84 


87 

1899 

94 

93 

88 

90 

92 


92 

1900 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

95 

94 

102 

94 

98 

1 CX 3 

96 

1902 

94 

92 

91 

93 

102 

102 

96 

1903 

95 

93 

91 

93 

103 

102 

98 

1904 

94 

93 

90 

94 

102 

lor 

98 

1905 

99 

94 

94 

96 

104 

los 

TOO 

1906 


103 

99 

103 

III 

109 

107 

1907 


109 

105 

106 

117 

II4 

“3 

1908 


98 

99 

97 

111 

109 

xos 

1909 


100 

99 

99 

1 14 

no 

107 

1910 

109 

lOS 

103 

104 

119 

113 

112 

1911 

115 

in 

108 

106 

116 

II6 

116 

1912 

119 

115 


113 

122 

122 

... 

1913 


113 


113 

121 

I 2 I 



Col. 1. PubUshed by Statistique G6n^ale de la France in the Annu^e SUtbtique dc la FiMce. 
Prices until igo6 based on annual values of imports of 43 commodities fixed by the ConMnissmn 
des Valeurs cn Douane. Since 1906 based on market prices m France of 45 commpiijties. . 
Col- a. Published in La R^forme ficonomique beginning with 1890. Average of weekly market prices 
of ao to 56 commodities. . - - j-i- 

Col. 3. Publ^ed in Hamburgs Handel und Scbiffahrt. Based on import values of aS commodities 
before 1888 and 42 since. 


LUaw XqOO clilU AA SLQCc* . « ^ 1 ^ ^ 

Col. 4. Sauerbeck’s Index published in the Jourial of the Roy^ q -RnrMn nf 

Before 1890 Report to the Committee on Fi nan ce, March 3, 1893. Smce 1S90 U. S. Burea of 


Col.f 


1. s. - 

Col. 6.^^oa?s World Index. Published in Cost of Living Report, Vol. H. Board of Inquiry into Cost 

Col. 7^ ^KM&'s^World Index. Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia, rgra. 
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TABLE 59 

Reiative Movements op the Annual Expenditure of French Workers 
OF Five Different Ranks of Income, 1880-1910 


(Base 1900 = 100) 


Year 

Very Low 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Very High 

Average 

Rich House- 
hold of 0 
Persons 

1880 

tl7 

IIS 

II5 

IIS 

114 

115 

109 

I88l 

117 

IIS 

IIS 

IIS 


IIS 


1882 


II5 

1 14 

II3 

113 

114 

108 

1883 


1 16 

115 

II5 

1 14 

I15 

110 

1884 

109 

109 

108 

108 

107 

ro8 

lOS 

1885 

104 

103 

103 

103 

102 

103 

102 

1886 

100 

103 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

1887 

96 

96 

95 

9 S 

93 

95 

96 

1888 

lOI 

ICX 5 

100 

100 

99 

100 

98 

i88g 

102 

102 

102 

101 

100 

1 01 

100 

1890 

105 

104 

99 

104 

103 

103 

los 

i8gi 

109 

108 

108 

108 

109 

108 

108 

1892 


106 

107 

106 

105 

106 

los 

1893 

102 

102 

102 

102 

1 01 

102 

99 

1894 

105 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

101 

1895 

lOS 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

103 

1896 

100 

102 

102 

1 01 

103 

102 

100 

1897 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

1898 

106 

105 

105 

105 

104 

105 

102 

1899 

105 

104 

105 

I OS 

104 

105 

lOl 

igoo 

100 

xoo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 


102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

1902 

103 

103 

104 

103 

104 

101 

102 

^903 


107 

107 

107 

107 

107 

lOS 



106 

104 

103 

104 

103 

104 

102 

1905 

109 

108 

108 

108 

io8 

108 

103 

1906 


log 

109 

109 

109 

109 

102 

1907 

113 

113 

114 

114 

114 

116 

107 

190S 

115 

115 

115 

IIS 

IIS 

115 

109 

1909 


112 

112 

1 13 

112 

112 

107 

1910 

119 

117 

119 

119 

119 

118 

111 


Source: Statistique G€n^rale de la France. Salaires et coiit de Fexistence ^ diverses €poques 
jusqu’en ipio. Paris, 1911. 
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TABLE 60 


British Annual Export of Capital and British Barter Terms of 
Trade, 1880-1913 



British Export 
of Capital 1 

Net Barter Terms 

Gross Barter Terms 


(Thousands 

of Trade * 

of Trade » 

Year 

of Pounds) 

(rpoo — loo) 

(1900 = 100) 

1880 


124 

129 

1881 

33200 

129 

148 

1882 

24300 

127 

144 

1883 

16900 

124 

134 

1884 


125 

145 

1885 

33900 

123 

137 

1886 


122 

144 

1887 


122 

14s 

1888 

74SOO 

123 

145 

1889 


121 

137 

1S90 


II3 

136 

1891 


II4 

123 

1892 

35300 

II6 

118 

1*93 


II5 

118 

1894 


II2 

113 

189s 


III 

114 

1896 

39300 

II2 

1 13 

i 8 q 7 


112 

109 

1898 


II4 

los 

1899 


107 

106 

1900 

31200 

100 

100 

1901 


102 

99 

1902 

11200 

lOS 

102 

1903 


107 

104 

1904 

27200 

los 

los 

I9OS 


107 

1 14 

1906 

104400 

los 

1 19 

1907 


105 

127 

1908 

129900 

104 

121 

1909 

IIOIOO 

no 

123 

1910 

150800 

II 2 

132 

I9II 


107 

132 

1912 


107 

130 

1913 


103 

130 


^ C. K, Hobson, The Export of Capital, Chap. 8. 
* F. W. Taussig, International Trade, p. 412. 
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TABLE 61 


Paris Market Discount Rates, Quantity of Money Outstanding, and 
Price Series of La Reforme £conomique and of Statistique 
Generale de la France. Quarterly Figures, 1898-1913 




Quantity 
of Money ^ 
(Millions 
of francs) 

JWarket 

Prices 


Year 


Rates 3 
(Per cent) 

La R6forme 
Economique ^ 

Statistique 

G£n&ale4 

1898 

ISt 

7896 

1.88 


... 


211(1 . . . . 

. . . 7786 

1.88 




3d 

. ♦ . 7553 

1.75 

. . . 

... 


4th 

. . . 7650 

2.75 

... 

... 

1899 

ist 

. . . 7480 

2.75 


... 


2nd . . . . 

... 7713 

2.7s 


... 


3d 

776s 

2.75 


... 


4th 

8013 

3 

... 

... 

1900 

ist 

. . . 8093 

3-7S 

IOI.2 

. . . 


2nd .... 

• • • 8073 

3.25 

100 



3d 

. . . 7980 

2.75 

99.7 

... 


4th 

8036 

2.7s 

98.8 

... 

1901 

ISt 

8270 

2.75 

95.1 

. . . 


2nd . , . . 

. . , 7960 

2.62 

93.1 

... 


3d 

. . . 7870 

1,88 

93.3 

... 


4th 

8030 

2.62 

92.2 

... 

Z902 

ist 

... 8210 

2.5 

91.8 

94.6 


2nd 

8080 

2.12 

92.3 

95.1 


3d 

... 8120 

2.12 

92.9 

93-5 


4th 

8400 

2.75 

91.8 

92.4 

1903 

ist 

8630 

00 

00 

93.4 

96.3 


2nd . . . . 

8650 

2.62 

94.7 

98 


3d 

. , . 8570 

2.5 

92.5 

94-9 


4th 

8840 

2.88 

92.7 

93*4 

1904 

ist 

. . . 8880 

2.7s 

94.6 

94.6 


2nd .... 

8800 

2.12 

92.6 

93-4 


3d 

. . . 8740 

1.25 

91.7 

96.6 


4th 

. . , 8970 

2,38 

93 

95.4 


1 Bank of France notes and specie in France outside the Bank of France. Quarterly average of 
monthly i&giires. 

> Market discount rates on prime paper at Paris. Quarterly average of weekly quotations. 

I Price series of France published by La R^orme ficonomique. Quarterly average of monthly 
indices. Reduced to 1900 = 100. 

* Quarterly price series of France published by the Statistique Gia6rale de la France. 1902-1913. 
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TABLE 61 (Coniinued) 



Quantity 

Market 

Prices 



of Money 

Discount 


Year 

(Millions 
of francs) 

Rates 
(Per cent) 

La R^forme 
Economique 

Statistigue 

G^irale 

1905 ist 

. . . . 9100 

2. 12 

93 

97 

and . . . 

9100 

1 . 75 

93*3 

98.4 

3d .... 

. . . . 9230 

1 . 75 

92*7 

98 

4th . . . . , 

. . . . 9290 

3 

94*5 

99.6 

1906 ist 

. . . . 9590 

2.75 

98.5 

100.8 

2nd ... 

9620 

2.62 

101.6 

103.2 

3d 

. . . . 9500 

2.30 

103.5 

103*5 

4th 

9810 

3 

ro6 

107.7 

IQ07 ist 



109.5 




0 

no 

2nd 

9980 

3-37 

109.5 

111.8 

3d 

... 9880 

3.37 

109 

109.2 

4th 

. . . 10280 

3-75 

105.4 

105. 1 

1908 ist 

. . . 10280 

2*75 

lOI.I 

102.2 

2nd . . . . 

. . . 10310 

2 

98.2 

100.4 

3d 

. . . 10200 

1.5 

97.8 

102. 1 

4th 

. . . 10500 

2.12 

97.2 

98.9 

1909 ist 

. . . 10430 

I- 7 S 

97.4 

98.7 

2nd . . . . 

. . . 10550 

1-25 

100 

101.8 

3d 

. . . 10560 

i-S 

100.3 

102 

4th 

. . . 10690 

2.33 

103.5 

103. 1 

1910 ist 

. . . 10920 

2-5 

104.3 

106.2 

2nd .... 

. . . 10740 

2.25 

104 

108.9 

3d 

. . . 10550 

2.12 

105.7 

109*5 

4th 

, . . 10830 

2.7s 

108 

107.6 

1911 ist 

. . . 10980 

2.37 

no. 6 

112.7 

2nd .... 

. . . 10850 

2 

112 

1 14. 2 

3d 

. . . 10720 

2.5 

no. 5 

III.B 

4tli 

... 11390 

3-25 

112.8 

1x4.1 

1912 ist 

, . . 11400 

^.12 

113*7 

116.7 

1X6.6 

119.7 

2nd .... 

. .. 11290 

3 

3 d 

. .. 11210 

2.88 

114.S 

1x8.2 

4th 

. .. ii8oo 

3.88 

114*3 

116.7 

1913 ist 

. .. 12100 

4 

IIS 

1X6.2 

2nd 

, . . 12050 

4 

113*2 

«6.J 

3d 

, 12230 

3.7s 

113*8 

xts^s 

4th 

. . 12400 

3*75 

1 13 

114.3^ 
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